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PREFACE 


Proresson JoHN RoBerT SITLINGTON STERRETT, the 
eminent scholar who was originally chosen by the 
Editors of the Loeb Classical Library to prepare this 
edition of Strabo, died suddenly on June 15, 1914. 
His many friends and colleagues in the world of 
scholarship were greatly disappointed that he was 
thus prevented from bringing to a happy completion 
a task which would have been a fitting consummation 
of a long and notable career. In accordance with a 
desire he expressed to me shortly before his death, 
and at the invitation of the Editors, I have ventured, 
not without misgivings, to carry on the work from 
the point where his labours ceased. 

The Introduction and the Bibliography remain 
substantially as they were left by. Professor Sterrett ; 
and the translation of the first two books, contained 
in Volume I., not only is indebted to him for much of 
its diction, but reveals in other elements of style 
many traces of his individuality. Nevertheless the 
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present version, a fairly literal one perhaps, is so 
remote from the free rendering of Professor Sterrett, 
above all in the technical passages, that it would be 
unjust to hold him responsible for any mistakes or 
infelicities which the reader may now detect. The 
Editors, it is true, at first requested me merely to 
revise and see through the press the first two books 
as Professor Sterrett had left them, and then to pro- 
ceed independently with the remaining fifteen; yet 
upon a closer examination of his work both they and 
I decided that to revise it for publication would be 
impossible without destroying its quality and aim, at 
all events for a new translator of the whole. The 
Editors then decided, in view of the purposes of the 
Loeb Library and for the sake of unity in the work 
as a whole, to proceed as the title-page indicates ; 
and hence, in order to avoid the danger of attributing 
to Professor Sterrett a method of interpretation for 
which he should not be held accountable, the pre- 
sent translator has been forced to assume all the 
responsibility from the beginning—for the first two 
hooks as well as the rest. 

In constituting the Greek text I have tried to 
take into account the work that has been done by 
scholars, not only since the appearance of Meineke’s 
edition, but prior to that edition as well. The map 
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of The Inhabited World according to Strabo (drawn 
by Mr. L. A. Lawrence of Cornell University) is 
adapted partly from the Orbis Terrarum secundum 
Strabonem of C. Miller and partly from that of 
W. Sieglin. 

I wish to acknowledge my great indebtedness to 
my colleagues, Professor Lane Cooper and Professor 
Joseph Quincy Adams, of Cornell University, for 
their criticism of the translation; and also to Pro- 
fessor Ora M. Leland, for assistance in technical 
problems related to astronomy. But above all, a 
desire to record an incalculable debt of gratitude to 
my lamented friend, Professor Sterrett, who, in the 
relation first of teacher and later of colleague, was 
to me, as to many others, an unfailing source of 
inspiration and encouragement. 

 ¢ Bae rae 
April, 1916. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Wuat is known about Strabo must be gleaned 
from his own statements scattered up and down the 
pages of his Geography ; this is true not merely of 
his lineage, for we also learn much by inference 
concerning his career and writings. Dorylaus, sur- 
named Tacticus or the General, is the first of the 
maternal ancestors of Strabo to be mentioned by him, 
in connexion with his account of Cnossus (10. 4. 10). 
This Dorylaus was one of the officers and friends of 
Mithridates Euergetes, who sent him on frequent 
journeys to Thrace and Greece to enlist mercenary 
troops for the royal army. At that time the Romans 
had not yet occupied Crete, and Dorylaus happened 
to put in at Cnossus at the outbreak of a war 
between Cnossus and Gortyna. His prestige as a 
general caused him to be placed in command of the 
Cnossian army ; his operations resulted in a sweeping 
victory for Cnossus, and great honours were heaped 
upon him in consequence. At that juncture Euergetes 
was assassinated at Sinope, and as Dorylaus had 
nothing to hope for from the widowed queen and 
young children of the dead king, he cast in his lot 
permanently with the Cnossians. He married at 
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Cnossus, where were born his one daughter and two 
sons, Lagetas and Stratarchas. Their very names indi- 
cate the martial proclivities of the family. Stratarchas 
was already an aged man when Strabo saw him. 
Mithridates, surnamed Eupator and the Great, 
succeeded to the throne of Euergetes at the early 
age of eleven years. He had been brought up with 
another Dorylaus, who was the nephew of Dorylaus 
the general. When Mithridates had become king, 
he showed his affection for his playmate Dorylaus, 
by showering honours upon him, and by making him 
priest of Ma at Comana Pontica—a dignity which 
caused Dorylaus to rank immediately after the king. 
But not content with that, Mithridates was desirous 
of conferring benefactions upon the other members 
of his friend’s family. Dorylaus, the general, was 
dead, but Lagetas and Stratarchas, his sons, now 
grown to manhood, were summoned to the court of 
Mithridates. “The daughter of Lagetas was the 
mother of my mother,’ says Strabo. As long as 
_ fortune smiled on Dorylaus, Lagetas and Stratarchas 
continued to fare well ; but ambition led Dorylaus to 
become a traitor to his royal master; he was con- 
victed of plotting to surrender the kingdom to the 
Romans, who, it seems, had agreed to make him 
king in return for his treasonable service. The 
details of the sequel are not known; for all that 
Strabo thinks it worth while to say is that the two 
men went down into obscurity and discredit along 
with Dorylaus (10. 4. 10). These ancestors of Strabo 
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were Greeks, but Asiatic blood also flowed in his 
veins. When Mithridates annexed Colchis, he 
realized the importance of appointing as governors of 
the province only his most faithful officials and 
friends. One of these governors was Moaphernes, 
the uncle of Strabo’s mother on her father’s side 
(11. 2.18). Moaphernes did not attain to this exalted 
station until towards the close of the reign of 
Mithridates, and he shared in the ruin of his royal 
master. But other members of the family of Strabo 
escaped that ruin; for they foresaw the downfall of 
Mithridates, and sought cover from the impending 
storm. One of them was Strabo’s paternal grand- 
father, Aeniates by name (if the conjecture of Ettore 
Pais be accepted). Aeniates had private reasons for 
hating Mithridates, and, besides that, Mithridates 
had put to death Tibius, the nephew of Aeniates, 
and Tibius’ son Theophilus. Aeniates therefore 
sought to avenge both them and himself; he treason- — 
ably surrendered fifteen fortresses to Lucullus, who 
made him promises of great advancement in return 
for this service to the Roman cause. But at this 
juncture Lucullus was superseded by Pompey, who 
hated Lucullus and regarded as his own personal 
enemies all those who had rendered noteworthy 
service to his predecessor. Pompey’s hostility to 
Aeniates was not confined to the persecution of him 
in Asia Minor; for, when he had returned to Rome 
after the termination of the war, he prevented the 
Senate from conferring the honours promised by 
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Lucullus to certain men in Pontus, on the ground that 
the spoils and honours should not be awarded by 
Lucullus, but by himself, the real victor. And so it 
came about that Strabo’s grandfather failed of the 
reward of his treason (12. 3. 13). A further proof of 
the existence of Asiatic blood in the veins of Strabo 
is the name of his kinsman Tibius; for, says Strabo, 
the Athenians gave to their slaves the names of 
the nations from which they came, or else the names 
that were most current in the countries from which 
they came; for instance, if the slave were. a Paph- 
lagonian, the Athenians would call him Tibius 
(7. 3. 12). Thus it appears that Strabo was of 
mixed lineage, and that he was descended from 
illustrious Greeks and Asiatics who had served the 
kings of Pontus as generals, satraps, and priests of 
Ma. But by language and education he was 
thoroughly Greek. 

Strabo was born in Amasia in Pontus in 64 or 63 
B.c. (the later date being the year of Cicero’s 
consulate). It is plain that his family had managed 
to amass property, and Strabo must have inherited 
considerable wealth ; for his fortune was sufficient 
to enable him to devote his life to scholariy pursuits 
and to travel somewhat extensively. His education 
was elaborate, and Greek in character. When he 
was still a very young man he studied under Aristo- 
demus in Nysa near Tralles in Caria (14. 1. 48). 
His parents may have removed from Amasia to 
Nysa in consequence of the embarrassing conditions 
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brought about by the victories of Pompey, the enemy 
of their house ; but the boy may have been sent to 
study in Nysa before the overthrow of Mithridates 
the Great ; and, if so, he was probably sent thither 
because one of his kinsmen held high office in the 
neighbouring Tralles. Ettore Pais points out that, 
when Mithridates the Great ordered the killing of 
the Roman citizens in Asia, Theophilus, a Captain in 
service in Tralles, was employed by the Trallians to 
do the killing. It seems probable that this Theo- 
philus was the kinsman of Strabo, and the same 
person who was afterwards executed by Mithridates, 
an execution that caused Strabo’s paternal grand- 
father to betray the king and desert to Lucullus. 

In 44 Bc. Strabo went to Rome by way of 
Corinth. It was at Rome that he met Publius 
Servilius, surnamed Isauricus, and that general died 
in 44 8B.c. (This was also the year of the death of 
Caesar.) Strabo was nineteen or twenty years old 
at the time of his first visit to Rome. In connexion 
with his account of Amisus (12. 3.16) we read that 
Strabo studied) under Tyrannion. . That instruction 
must have béen received at Rome; for in 66 B.c. 
Lucullus had taken Tyrannion as a captive to Rome, 
where he gaye instruction, among others, to the two 
sons of Cicero. It is Cicero (Ad Alt. 2. 6. 1) who 
tells us that Tyrannion was also a distinguished 
geographer, and he may have guided Strabo into the 
paths of geographical study. It was probably also 
at Rome that Strabo had the good fortune to attend 
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the lectures of Xenarchus (14. 5. 4), the Peripatetic 
philosopher ; for he tells us that Xenarchus abandoned 
Seleucia, his native place, and lived in Alexandria, 
Athens, and Rome, where he followed the profession 
of teacher. He also tells us that he “ Aristotelized ” 
along with Boéthus (the Stoic philosopher of Sidon), 
or, in other words, under Xenarchus in Rome 
(16. 2. 24). Strabo knew Poseidonius (7. fr. 98, 
quoted from Athenaeus 14. 75. p. 657), and it has 
been argued from that statement that Poseidonius; 
too, was one of Strabo’s teachers. But in spite of 
the fact that his teachers were Peripatetics, there 
can be no doubt that he was himself an adherent of 
Stoicism. He confesses himself a Stoic (7. 3. 4); 
he speaks of ‘our Zeno” (1. 2. 34); again, he 
says: “For in Poseidonius there is much inquiry 
into causes and much imitating of Aristotle—pre- 
cisely what our School avoids, on account of the ob- 
scurity of the causes” (2. 3.8). Stephanus Byzantius 
calls him “the Stoic philosopher.” Strabo lets his 
adherence to Stoicism appear on many occasions, 
and he even contrasts the doctrines of Stoicism with 
those of the Peripatetic School. What had brought 
about his conversion cannot be ascertained. It may 
have been due to Athenodorus; for in his account 
of Petra he says that it is well-governed, and “ my 
friend Athenodorus, the philosopher, has spoken to 
me of that fact with admiration” (16. 4. 21). This 
philosopher-friend was the Stoic Athenodorus, the 
teacher and friend of Augustus. Strabo makes his 
xvi 
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position in regard to the popular religion quite clear 
in several passages; he insists that while such 
religion is necessary in order to hold the illiterate in 
check, it is unworthy of the scholar. “ For in deal- 
ing with a crowd of women, at least, or with any 
promiscuous mob, a philosopher cannot influence 
them by reason or exhort them to reverence, piety, 
and faith; nay, there is need of religious fear also, 
and this cannot be aroused without myths and 
marvels. For thunderbolt, aegis, trident, torches, 
snakes, thyrsus-lances,—arms of the gods—are myths, 


_ and so is the entire ancient theology” (1.2.8). In 


speaking of the supposed religiosity of the Getans 
(7.3. 4) he quotes Menander to the effect that the 
observances of public worship are ruining the world 
financially, and he gives a somewhat gleeful picture 
of the absence of real religion behind those same 
observances of public worship. Yet Strabo had 
a religion, and even though he believed that causes 
are past finding out, he nevertheless believed in 
Providence as the great First Cause. He sets forth 
the Stoic doctrine of “conformity to nature” at 
some length in speaking of Egypt (17. 1. 36), and he 
also adverts to it in his account of the river-system 
of France (4. 1. 14). 

As for his political opinions, he seems to have 
followed Polybius in his profound respect for the 
Romans, with whom, apparently, he is in entire 
sympathy ; he never fails to show great admiration, 
not only for the political grandeur of the Roman 
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Empire, but for its wise administration as well; he is 
convinced of the necessity of a central monarchial 
power: “ The excellence of the government and of 
the Roman Emperors has prevented Italy (which has 
often been torn by civil war from the very time when 
it became subject to Rome), and even Rome itself, 
from proceeding further in the ways of error and 
corruption. But it would be difficult for the Romans 
to govern so vast an empire in any other way than 
by entrusting it to one person—as it were, to a 
father. And certainly at no other period have the 
Romans and their allies enjoyed such perfect peace 
and prosperity as that which the Emperor Augustus 
gave them from the very moment when he was 
clothed with autocratic power, a peace which 
Tiberius, his son and successor, continues to give 
them at the present moment ; for he makes Augustus 
the pattern in his policy and administration; and 
Germanicus and Drusus, the sons of Tiberius, who 
are now serving in the government of their father, 
also’make Augustus their pattern” (6. 4. 2). And 
he constantly takes the Roman point of view. For 
instance, in leading up to his account of the de- 
struction of Corinth by Mummius, he tells us that 
the Corinthians had perpetrated manifold outrages 
on the Romans ; he does indeed mention the feeling 
of pity to which Polybius gave expression in telling 
of the sack of Corinth, and says that Polybius was 
horrified at the contempt shown by the Roman 
soldiery for the sacred offerings and the masterpieces 
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of art; “for Polybius says he personally saw how 
paintings had been thrown to the ground and saw 
the soldiers playing dice on them.” But Strabo gives 
us to understand that his own private feeling is that 
the Corinthians were merely paying for the many 
insults they had heaped on the Romans (8. 6. 23). 
He is equally dispassionate in telling of the Roman 
conquest of his own native country (12. 3. 33). He 
seems to be thoroughly Roman at heart; for the 
Romans have united the world under one beneficent 
administration (1. 1. 16); by the extinction of the 
pirates the Roman peace has brought prosperity, tran- 
quillity, security to commerce, and safety of travel 
(3. 2. 5; 14. 3. 3; 16. 2. 20); a country becomes 
prosperous just as soon.as it comes under the Roman 
sway (3. 3. 8), which opens up means of inter- 
communication (2. 5. 26); friendship and alliance 
with Rome mean prosperity to the people possessing 
them (3. 1. 8; 4. 1. 5); so does the establishment of 
a Roman colony in any place (6. 3. 4). 

We have seen that Strabo went to Rome in 44 B.c., 
and that he was nineteen or twenty years old at that 
time. He made several other journeys to Rome: 
we find him there in 35 s.c.; for that is the date of 
the execution of Selurus (6. 2. 6), which Strabo 
witnessed. He was then twenty-nine years old. 
He was in Rome about 31 sB.c.; for he saw the 
painting of Dionysus by Aristeides (one of those 
paintings seen by Polybius at the sack of Corinth) in 
the temple of Ceres in Rome, and he adds: “ But 
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recently the temple was destroyed by fire, and the 
painting perished” (8. 6. 23). It is known from 
Dio Cassius (50. 10) that the temple of Ceres was 
burned in 31 B.c. He was thirty-two or thirty-three 
years old at that time. We know of still another 
journey to Rome : “ I landed on the island of Gyaros, 
where I found a small village inhabited by fisher- 
men; when we sailed from the island, we took on 
board one of those fishermen who had been sent on 
a mission to Augustus (who was then at Corinth, 
on his way [from Egypt] to celebrate his triumph 
after his victory at Actium). On the voyage we 
questioned this fisherman, and he told us that he 
had been sent to ask for a diminution of the tribute ” 
(10. 5. 3). Here we find Strabo journeying from 
Asia Minor, by way of the island of Gyaros and 
Corinth, and the clear inference is that he was on 
his way to Rome at the time. This was in 29 sB.c., 
and Strabo was thirty-four or thirty-five years old. 
Augustus had just founded Nicopolis in honour of 
his victory at Actium (7. 7. 6), and it is not un- 
likely that Strabo visited the new city on that 
voyage. In 25 and 24 sc. he is in Egypt, and 
accompanies Aelius Gallus up the Nile, proceeding 
as far as Syene and the frontiers of Ethiopia (2. 5. 
12). At that time he was thirty-nine years old. He 
was still in Egypt when Augustus was in Samos in 20 
B.c. (14. 1. 14). He was then forty-four years old. 
Accordingly he lived for more than five years in 
Alexandria, and we may infer that it was in the 
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Alexandrian library that he made from the works of 
his predecessors those numerous excerpts with which 
his book is filled. We find him again in Rome about 
7 B.c.; for in his description of Rome he mentions 
buildings that were erected after 20 B.c., the last of 
them being the portico of Livia, which was dedi- 
cated in 7 B.c. (5. 3. 8). This was perhaps his final 
visit to Rome, and he was then fifty-six or fifty-seven 
years old. It seems that he lived to be eighty-four | 
years old, for he chronicles the death of Juba in / 
21 a.v., but the last twenty-six or twenty-seven ? ye 
years of his life were spent far from Rome, and °‘ 
probably in his native Amasia. His residence at this } 
remote place made it impossible for him to follow 
the course of recent political events and to incor- 
porate them in the revised edition of his book. 
Strabo thought that he had travelled much. He 
says: “ Now I shall tell what part of the land and 
sea I have myself visited and concerning what part I 
have trusted to accounts given by others by word of 
mouth or in writing. I have travelled westward from | 
Armenia as far as the coasts of Tyrrhenia opposite 
Sardinia, and in the direction of the South I have 
travelled from the Euxine Sea as far as the frontiers 
of Ethiopia. And you could not find another person 
among the writers on Geography who has travelled 
over much more of the distances just mentioned | 
than I; indeed, those who have travelled more than 
I in the western regions have not covered as much 
ground in the east, and those who have travelled 
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more in the eastern countries are behind me in the 
western countries ; and the same holds true in re- 
gard to the regions towards the South and North” 
(2. 5.11). And yet it cannot be said that he was a 
great traveller; nor can it be said that he travelled 
for the purpose of scientific research—the real reason 
for his journeys will presently appear. He saw little 
even of Italy, where he seems to have followed 
without much deviation the roads Brindisi-Rome, 
Rome-Naples-Puteoli, and Rome-Populonia. It does 
not appear that he lived for any very long stretch 
of time at Rome; and it cannot be maintained with 
positiveness that in Greece he saw any place other 
than Corinth—not even Athens, strange as this 
may seem. In the South and the East his travels 
were more extensive: in the South he visited the Nile 
valley as far as the frontiers of Ethiopia ; he was at 
Comana Aurea for some time; he saw the river 
Pyramus, Hierapolis in Phrygia, Nysa in Caria, and 
Ephesus ; he was acquainted with Pontus ; he visited 
Sinope, Cyzicus, and Nicaea; he travelled over Ci- 
licia and much of Caria, visiting Mylasa, Alabanda, 
Tralles, and probably also Synnada, Magnesia, 
Smyrna, the shores of the Euxine, and Beirut in 
Syria. Though we may not limit the places he saw to 
the places actually mentioned as having been seen 
by him, still it is clear that his journeys were not so 
wide as we should have expected in the case of a 
man who was travelling in the interest of science. 

- Ettore Pais seems to make good his contention that 
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the work of Strabo was not written by a man who 

was travelling on his own account and for scientific 

reasons, but by one who seized every occasion to 

study what circumstances and the pleasure of others 

gave him an opportunity of knowing. He contends, 

further, that it was for the sake of others that 

Strabo made his journeys ; that he was instructor and 

politician, travelling perhaps with, and certainly in 

the interest of, persons of the most exalted rank ; 

that he was the teacher and guide of eminent men. 

Strabo never fails to mention the famous scholars and 

teachers who were born in the East—the list is a 

long one; and we are fain to believe that he occu- 

pied a similar social position. He insists that his~ |/ 

Geography is political: The greater part of Geo- 

graphy subserves the uses of states and their rulers ; 

Geography as a whole is intimately connected with 

the functions of persons in positions of political - 

leadership (1. 1. 16); Geography is particularly use- — 

ful in the conduct of great military undertakings | 

(1. 1. 17); it serves to regulate the conduct and ' 

answer the needs of ruling princes (1. 1.18). Pre- | 

sumably it was with just such people that he travelled. 

But Pais joins issue with Niese and others in their 

contention that the men with whom and in whose 

interest he travelled were Romans, and he makes out 

a good case when he argues that Strabo wrote his 

Geography in the interest of Pythodoris, Queen of 

Pontus. Even the great respect shown by Strabo 

for Augustus, Rome, and Tiberius is to be explained 
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by the circumstances in which he found himself; for 
subject-princes had to be obsequious to Rome, 
and as for Pythodoris, she owed her throne to 
Augustus fully as much as to Polemon. It was good 
business, therefore, that necessitated the retouching 
of the book and the insertion in it of the many 
compliments to Tiberius—all of which were added 
after the accession of that prince, and for fear of 
him, rather than out of respect for him. 

The question as to when and where Strabo wrote 
his geographical work has long been a _ burning 
one in circles interested in Strabo criticism. Niese 
seemed to settle the question, when he maintained 
that Strabo wrote his Historical Geography at Rome, 
at the instigation of Roman friends who occupied ex- 
alted positions in the political world of Rome; and 
that he acted as the companion of those friends, 
accompanying one of them, Aelius Gallus, from . 
Rome to Egypt, and returning with him to Rome ; 
and further that it was at Rome that he wrote his 
Geography, between the years 18 and 19 a.p. Inthe 
main, scholars had accepted the views of Niese, until 
Pais entered the field with his thesis that Strabo 
wrote his work, not at the instigation of politicians at 
Rome, but from the point of view of a Greek from 
Asia Minor, and in the interest of Greeks of that 
region ; that the material for the Geography was 
collected at Alexandria and Rome, but that the 
actual writing of the book and the retouching of it at 
a later period were done at Amasia, far from Rome— 
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a fact which accounts for his omissions of events, 
his errors, his misstatements, his lack of information 
concerning, and his failure to mention, occurrences 
that would surely have found a place in his book if 
it had been written in Rome; it accounts, too, for 
the surprising fact that Strabo’s Geography was not 
known to the Romans—not even to Pliny—although 
it was well-known in the East, for Josephus quotes 
from it. 

To go somewhat more minutely into this question, 
it may be stated that Strabo mentions Tiberius 
more than twenty times, but the events he describes 
are all connected with the civil wars that occurred 
after the death of Caesar and with the period in 
the life of Augustus that falls between the Battle 
of Actium (in 31 .c.) and 7 B.c. He rarely mentions 
events in the life of Augustus between 6 3.c. and 
14 a.p., and, as he takes every opportunity to praise 
Augustus and Tiberius, such omissions could not be 
accounted for if he wrote his Geography about 18 
A.D. The conclusion reached by Pais is that Strabo 
wrote the book before 5 s.c. and shortly after 9 s.c., 
or, in other words, about 7 B.c. Such matters as the 
defeat of Varus and the triumph of Germanicus 
were not contained in the original publication of the 
work, and were inserted in the revised edition, which | 
was made about the year 18 a.p. The list of the 
Roman provinces governed by the Roman Senate, on 
the last page of the book, was written between 22 B.c. 
and 11 s.c., and Strabo himself says that it was 
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antiquated ; it was retouched about: 7. B.c., not at 
Rome, but far from Rome. The facts are similar in 
the mention he makes of the liberality of Tiberius 
to the cities of Asia Minor that had been. destroyed 
by earthquakes; in the case of the coronation 
of Zeno as king of Armenia Major (18 a.p.), and: in 
the case of the death of Juba, which occurred not 
later than 23 a.p.; Strabo made no use of the map 
of Agrippa—an omission with which he has been 
reproached—for the very good reason that the map 
of Agrippa had not been completed in 7 B.c. 

If Strabo first published his Geography in 7 s.c., 
it appeared when he was fifty-six or fifty-seven years 
old, at a time when he was still in full possession of 
all his physical and mental powers. Butif we say, 
with Niese and his followers, that the work was 
written between 18 and 19 a.p., we thereby maintain 
that Strabo began to write his Geography when he 
had passed the eighth decade of his life. He him- 
self compares his book to a colossal statue, and it is 
incredible that he could have carried out such a 
stupendous work after having passed his eightieth 
year. 

Strabo is so well-known as a geographer that it 
is often forgotten that he was a historian before 
he was a geographer. Indeed it may be believed 
that he is a geographer because he had been a 
historian, and that the material for his Geography 
was collected along with that for his Historical 
Sketches, which comprised forty-seven books (see 
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1. 1. 22-23, and 2. 1. 9, and footnotes). But his 
Geography alone has come down to us. In this con- 
nexion it will be useful to read Strabo’s own account 
of his Historical Sketches and his Geography: “In 
short, this book of mine should be generally useful 
— useful alike to the statesman and to the public at 
large—as was my work on History. In this work, 
as in that, I mean by ‘statesman,’ not the man who 
is wholly uneducated, but the man who has taken 
the round of courses usual in the case of freemen 
or of students of philosophy. For the man who 
has given no thought to virtue and to practical 
wisdom, and to what has been written about them, 
would not be able even to form a valid opinion 
either in censure or in praise; nor yet to pass judg- 
ment upon the matters of historical fact that are 
worthy of being recorded in this treatise. And so, 
after I had written my Historical Sketches, which 
have been useful, I suppose, for moral and political 
philosophy, I determined to write the present treatise 
also; for this work itself is based on the same plan, 
and is addressed to the same class of readers, and 
particularly to men of exalted stations in life. 
Furthermore, just as in my Historical Sketches only 
the incidents in the lives of distinguished men are 
recorded, while deeds that are petty and ignoble are 
omitted, so in this work also 1 must leave untouched 
what is petty and inconspicuous, and devote my 
attention to what is noble and great, and to what 
contains the practically useful, or memorable, or 
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entertaining. Now just as in judging of the merits 
of colossal statues we do not examine each individual 
part with minute care, but rather consider the 
general effect and endeavour to see it the statue as 
a whole is pleasing, so should this book of mine be 
judged. For it, too, is a colossal work, in that it 
deals with the facts about large things only, and 
wholes, except as some petty thing may stir the 
interest of the studious or the practical man. I 
have said thus much to show that the present work 
is a serious one and one worthy of a philosopher” 
(1. 1. 22-23). 

The Geography of Strabo is far more than a 
mere geography. It is an encyclopaedia of in- 
formation concerning the various countries of the 
Inhabited World as known at the beginning of the 
Christian era; it is an historical geography ; and, 
- as Dubois and Tozer point out, it is a philosophy of 
geography. 
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STPABQNOZ TPEOPPA®IKON 
A’ 
I 


1. Tis tod pirocodov mpaypartetas eivas vopt- 
Couev, elmep AAANV Twa, Kal THY yewypadiKnD, 
Av viv mponpnueOa emicxotreiv. Stu 8 ov pavrws 
vopicomev, €k TOANOY SHAOV. of Te yap TpwToL 
Gappyoavres avtis ayracBar To.odtos bn tives! 
tarjptav: “Ounpos te nai ’"Avakipavdpos o Me- 
Anotos Kal “Exataios, o woAitns avtod, cabas 
cal ‘EpatocOévns pyai cal Anpoxpitos dé Kat 
Evdokos Kat Arkaiapxos kal "Eqopos xal ddXot 
mretous: ere d€ of peta TovTous, Epatroacbévns te 
cat TlovvBros cal Wooesdauos, dvdpes pirocodo:. 
4 Te TroAupabeca, Si: Hs pwovns épixécOatr TovSe TOD 
Epyou Suvatov, ovK aAXOoU TLVOS éoTLV, 7) TOD TA 
Gcia cal ta avOporea émiBréTovTos, OVviTrEep THY 
dirocodiay émuctnunv daciv. as 8 abtas xal 4 
apérera roiidn Tis Ovaa, 1 hey TpOS TAS TOA- 
Tixas* Kal Tas Hyemovixas mpakes, 7 Se Mpos 
émisTHunv Tov Te ovpaviwy Kal TOV éml ys Kat 
Oararrns Sdwv kal duTd@v Kai Kaprav Kal Tov 


1 roiodro: 54 Ties, Corais, on MS. authority, for roodrof 
TIVES. 2 ras woditixds, Spengel, for 7a wodrrind. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF STRABO 


BOOK I 


I 


1. Tue science of Geography, which I now propose 
to investigate, is, I think, quite as much as any other 
science, a concern of the philosopher; and the cor- 
rectness of my view is clear for many reasons. In 
the first place, those who in earliest times ventured 
to treat the subject were, in their way, philosophers 
—Homer, Anaximander of Miletus, and Anaximan- 
der’s fellow-citizen Hecataeus—just as Eratosthenes 
has already said; philosophers, too, were Democritus, 
Eudoxus, Dicaearchus, Ephorus, with several others of 
their times; and further, their successors—Eratos- 
thenes, Polybius, and Poseidonius—were philosophers. 
In the second place, wide learning, which alone makes 
it possible to undertake a work on geography, is pos- 
sessed solely by the man who has investigated things 
both human and divine—knowledge of which, they 
say, constitutes philosophy. And so, too, the utility 
of geography—and its utility is manifold, not only 
as regards the activities of statesmen and comman- 
ders but also as regards knowledge both of the 
heavens and of things on land and sea, animals, 
plants, fruits, and everything else to be seen in 
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Vv. a > ~ 9 e / 9 4 \ 9 \ 
aAXAwv, doa Loety Tap €KAOTOLS €oTL, TOV AUTOV 
e / ¥ N , fo \ \ 
wroypader avdpa, Tov hpovrifoyta THs wept Tov 
Biov réyvns cai eddatpovias. 

2. "AvaraBovtes S¢ xa” Exactoy émicKxoTrapev 
TOV eipnuéver ETL WANNOV. Kal TPwTOV OTL apOds 
vreAndapev Kat Hpeis Kal of TPO HUaY, MY éoTL 
cal “lamapyos, apynyérny elvar TIS yewypadiKys 
éumetpias “Opnpov: bs od povoy ev TH KaTa THY 

/ ? A ¢ e / ‘\ A 
Toinoty apeTH Tavras vrrepBéESANTaL Tous Tadat 
Kai Tous BaTEpov, GAAA oyedov TL Kal TH KATA TOV 

, > s \ / b) > ) > , 
Biov épirerpia tov moXdtTiKov, ap Hs ov povov 
wept tas mpdkes éotrovdacey éxeivos, Saws Ste 
TrELTTAS yvoin Kal Tapad@cet Tots DaTEpoy éco- 

/ > a \ \ \ \ / , Q’ 
Hévols, GANA KAL TA TrEpL TOUS TOTOUS TOUS TE KA 

/ 
éxaoTa Kal TOUS KaTa cUTAcAaY THY OLKOUpEVND, 
yv te kal Odratrav. ov yap av “péxpt Tov 
eoXaATWV aUTHS Tepdtav adixeTo TH myn KVKN@ 
TTEPLL@V. 

A \ a b A / 

3. Kal mp@tov pev TO wKEeav@ TepikAvoaToY, 
e b] / . 2 lA b wv ‘ fa! 
@oTep éotiv, aTépawey auTny’ émeta Se TOV 
Nopiov Ta pev wvopate, Ta 5é UINviTTETO TEKUN- 
plows teat, ArBunv pév cat AiOtorriay Kal Ydovi- 
ous Kal EpeuBouvs, ods eixos Aéyeev TpwydodvTas 
YA e a“ / \ oe \ a b) 

paPas, pyTas Neywv, Tous d€ pos Tais avaTo- 
Nais Kal Sdceaw aivuTTopevos ex TOD TO OKEav@e 
KrvlecOar. evTev0ev yap avioxovta moved Tov 





1 For Strabo’s definition of Libya see 17. 3. 1. 
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various regions—the utility of geography, I say, pre- 
supposes in the geographer the same philosopher, 
the man who busies himself with the investigation of 
the art of life, that is, of happiness. 

2. But I must go back and consider each one of © 
these points in greater detail; and, first, I say that 
both I and my predecessors, one of whom was Hip- 
parchus himself, are right in regarding Homer as the | 
founder of the science of geography; for. Homer has | 
surpassed all men, both of ancient and modern times, 
not only in the excellence of his poetry, but also, I 
might say, in his acquaintance with all that pertains 
to public life. And this acquaintance made him 
busy himself not only about public activities, to the 
end that he might learn of as many of them as 
possible and give an account of them to posterity, 
but also about the geography both of the individual 
countries and of the inhabited world at large, both 
land and sea; for otherwise he would not have gone 
to the uttermost bounds of the inhabited world, 
encompassing the whole of it in his description. 

3. In the first place, Homer declares that the 
inhabited world: is washed on all sides by Oceanus, 
and this is true; and then he mentions some of 
the countries by name, while he leaves us to infer 
the other countries from hints; for instance, he | , 
expressly mentions Libya,! Ethiopia, Sidonians, and 
Erembians—and by Erembians he probably means \, 
Arabian Troglodytes *—whereas he only indicates 
in general terms the people who live in the far 
east and the far west by saying that their countries 
are washed by Oceanus. For he makes the sun to 


2 «*Cave-dwellers.” They lived on the western shores of 
the Red Sea. 
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jALtov Kal Suopevon cis TODTOY, WS O avTws Kal Ta 
doTpa: 


9+ \ 54 f / 9 4 1 
NENLOS fev ETTELTAa VvEov TrpoTéBadXEV apoupas, 
é& dxadappettao Babuppoov ’Oxeavoio. 


(Il. 7. 421) 
év & érea’ "Oxcave Aap pov paos jerioto, 
EXxov vuKTa pérawav (11. 8. 485) 


Kat tovs aarépas 5é° ReXoupévouvs €E wKeavod 
éyev. (Il. 5. 6) 
A x ¢ / b A \ \ > , 

4. Tav 6 éo Teplov avopav Kai tTHv evdatpoviay 
éudavite. Kal tHv evxpaciay Tov TepiéyovTos, 
meu wévos, ws eotxe, TOV 1 Anptxdv wAodTOV, é 
dv kal Hpakndijs éatpdtevoe Kal of Poivixes Bore- 
pov, olmep apynv* Kal xatécyov thy mrEioTHY 
peta 5€ tadta ‘Pwpaio. evradda yap ai tod 
Zepipov mvoai. évtadda 58 nal ro ’Hdvovov 
Movel medtov 6 TroLnTIs, els 6 TeppOnaecOai pyot 
tov Mevéraov tr6 tov Oeav 


? 4 > 3 > 4 / N , , 
ara ao’ és "HAvotov rediov Kai meipata yains 
abdavatot wéurpovow, 801 EavOds ‘Pabddpavbvs, 
Th wep pniatn Bvotn tédec: 

ov videTos, oT Ap Yetpov TrorUs, 

ry.\> 9-4 , \ / 5 2? 

arr avet Ledupoto Avy TvetovTos” antas 
‘Qxeavos avinat. — - (Od. 4. 563) 


5. Kal ai trav paxdpwov 6 vijcot mpo THs 
Mavpovoias etal ths éoxatns mpos Svatv, cal” 

1 &povpas, the reading of B, for apovpais. 

2 Meineke deletes both quotations; C. Miiller, Cobet, 


approving ; A. Miller defends the quotations. 
5é, Cobet inserts, after dorépas. 
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rise out of Oceanus and to set in Oceanus; and he 
refers in the same way to the constellations : “ Now 
the sun was just beating on the fields as he climbed 
heaven from the deep stream of gently-flowing 
Oceanus.” “And the sun’s bright light dropped 
into Oceanus, drawing black night across the earth.”’ 
And he declares that the stars also rise from Oceanus 
“after having bathed in Oceanus.” 

4, As for the people of the west, Homer makes 
plain that they were prosperous and that they lived 
in a temperate climate—doubtless having heard of 
the wealth of Iberia,! and how, in quest of that 
wealth, Heracles invaded the country, and after him 
the Phoenicians also, the people who in earliest 
times became masters of most of the country (it 
was at a later date that the Romans occupied it). 
For in the west the breezes of Zephyrus blow; and 
there it is that Homer places the Elysian Plain itself, 
to which he declares Menelaus will be sent by the 
gods : “ But the deathless gods will convey thee to 
the Elysian Plain and the ends of the earth, where 
is Rhadamanthys of the fair hair, where life is easiest. 
No snow is there, nor yet great storm; but always 
Oceanus sendeth forth the breezes of the clear- 
blowing 2? Zephyrus.”’ 

5. And, too, the Islands of the Blest® lie to the 
westward of most western Maurusia,! that is, west 


1 What is now Portugal and Spain. 

2 See page 107. 

3 Strabo has in mind the Canary Islands. 
4 That is, Morocco, approximately. 


4 apxhv, A. Miller transposes, from its position after thy 
xAelornv, and makes it the adverb. 
5 ruyd wvelovros, Sterrett, for Acyurvelovras. 
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& pépos ourtpéyes cal TQ) ths “[8npias ro tavrs 
mépas: éx dé Tod Gvopatos SHAov, STL Kal TavTas 
évouslov evoaipovas 1a TO wAnaLaLEL ToLOvTOLS 
yw plots. 

6. "AAAA pny Ste ye xal of AiOloTwes eri TO 
aKxcav@ Exyatot, Snrot Ste pev Ecyxaro, 


AiOiorras, Tol b4x0a Sedaiatat, doxator avdpor, 
(Od. 1. 23) 


ovde Tov “dtyOa Sedaiatar” havrAwWs Aevyouévou, 
ws SaxOnoeta daorepov' Gti 8 ert TO wKeave, 


Zevs yap és ’Oxeavov pet’ apvpovas AiPtorjas 
xO.bos EBn pera daira, (Il, 1. 423) 


big e \ a ” Fd 

Ste 5é Kal % mpds Talis apKtos éoxyaTia Tapw- 
xeavitis éotiv, obtws nvi~ato eite@v tmepl Tis 
GpxTou: 


oln & dppopos éote NoeTpav ’Oxeavoito. 
(Il. 18. 489; Od. 5. 275) 


Sia prev yap THs apxtov Kal THs apaktns Tov 
apxtixov Sndot ov yap av tocovTwv aorépwy év 
TO avT@ Yopio wepibepopévov TH ael havep@ 
olny dupopoy ele ANoEeTPaV WKeavoio. WaT ovK 
ev ameipiay avTod KaTaywecKovow, ws piav 
dpetoy avert dveiv etdor0s" ovde yap eixos iy To 
Thy érépay naoTtpoleTicGat, dAXN ad ov ot Poi- 
pikes eonpetmoavto Kal expavTo Tpos TOV AOU, 
mapedOety Kat eis tovs “EXAnvas thy Seatakw 
TavTny, @oTTep Kal Tov Bepevicns mAdKapov, Kal 
rov KavwBov, éyOés xai tp@nyv KkaTrwvopac pévov 
1 rg, Jones inserts, 
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of the region where the end of Maurusia runs close 
to that of Iberia. And their name shows that 
because those islands were near to blessed countries 
they too were thought to be blessed abodes. 

6. Furthermore, Homer assuredly makes it plain 
that the Ethiopians live at the ends of the earth, on 
the banks of Oceanus: that they live at the end of 
the earth, when he speaks of “the Ethiopians that 
are sundered in twain, the farthermost of men” (and 
indeed the words “are sundered in twain” are not 
carelessly used, as will be shown later on); and that 
they live on the banks of Oceanus, when he says 
“for Zeus went yesterday to Oceanus, unto the noble 
Ethiopians for a feast.” And he has left us to infer 
that the farthest land in the north is also bounded 
by Oceanus when he says of the Bear that “She 
alone hath no part in the baths of Oceanus.” That 
is, by the terms “ Bear’’ and “ Wain” he means the 
“arctic circle” 1; for otherwise he would not have 
said of the Bear that “She alone hath no part in the 
baths of Oceanus,” since so many stars complete 
their diurnal revolutions in that same quarter of the 
heavens which was always visible to him. So it is 
not well for us to accuse him of ignorance on the 
ground that he knew of but one Bear instead of two ; 
for it is likely that in the time of Homer the other 
Bear had not yet been marked out as a constellation, 
and that the star-group did not become known as 
such to the Greeks until the Phoenicians so desig- 
nated it and used it for purposes of navigation; the 
same is true of Berenice’s Hair and of Canopus, for 
we know that these two constellations have received 


1 For the meaning of the term ‘‘arctic circle” among the 
ancients, see 2. 2. 2 and footnote. 
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STRABO 


topev,| tmorrovs 8 Ett viv avwvisovs dvtas, 
Kabarep xal “Apatos dnow (Phaen. 146). ovdé 
Kparns ovv op0as ypader, 


olos 5° dupopos éote NoeTpav 


devyov ta wy peuxta. Bedrriov & “Hpderetos 
Kal opnptx@Tepos, opoiws avtl Tod apKTiKoD THY 
apxtov ovouatwv: “nods Kai éorépns” téppata 7 
apxros, Kal avtiov THs dpxtov ovpos aibpiou 
Awos.” 6 yap apxtixos éott S¥cews Kal dvatorjs 
Spos, ovx 4 apxtos. Sid pev by THs ApKtou, ty 
kal duakav care Kal tov “Opiwva Soxeverw dyai 
(Od. 5. 274), tov apxtexdv Syrot ba 8 rod 
@keavod Tov opivovta, eis bv Kal é& ot Tas SUES 
Kal Tas avatoAas Tote. eirav 5é avtod oTpé- 
deobar kal adpuorpety Tod w@Keavod oldev Ott KaTA 
oOnpelovy TO apKTLK@TATOV TOD opiCovToOS yiveTat O 
dpxtixos. aKodovOws 5) TovT@ TO ToLNTLKOY 
dppocavtes Tov pev opiCovta odetropev dSéyecOat 
Tov emt THS ys olKeLws TE @KEaVG@, Tov 8 apxTiKOV 
THS YRS awropevoy ws av Tpos aicOnow Kata TO 
APKTLKOTATOY THS OlKHTEwWS ONpELOV' woTE Kal 
ToUTO TO méepos THS Hs KAvCoLT av TO wKEeav@ 


1 Youev, A. Miller inserts ; A. Vogel approving in part. 

2 éowdépns, Corais, for éomépas; eineke following ; 
C. Miller, Cobet, approving. 

3 woet, A. Miller, for woetra:; A. Vogel approving. 
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GEOGRAPHY, t. tr. 6 


their names quite recently, and that there are many 
constellations still unnamed, just as Aratus says. 
Therefore Crates is not correct, either, when, in 
seeking to avoid what needs no avoidance, he alters 
the text of Homer so as to make it read, “ And the 
arctic circle! alone hath no part in the baths of 
Oceanus.’’ Better and more Homeric is Heracleitus, 
who likewise employs “the Bear” for “the arctic 
circle”: “The Bear forms limits of morning and 
evening, and over against the Bear fair breezes blow 
from fair skies” ?; for the arctic circle, dnd not the 
Bear, forms a boundary beyond which the stars neither 
rise nor set. Accordingly, by “the Bear,” which he 
also calls “the Wain’’ and describes as keeping watch 
upon Orion, Homer means the “arctic circle,’ and 
by Oceanus he means the horizon into which he 
makes the stars to set and from which he makes them 
to rise. And when he says that the Bear makes its 
revolution in that region without having a part in 
Oceanus, he knows that the arctic circle touches the 
most northerly point of the horizon. If we construe 
the poet’s verse in this way, then we should interpret 
the terrestrial -horizon as closely corresponding to 
Oceanus, and the arctic circle as touching the earth 
—if we may believe the evidence of our senses—at 
its most northerly inhabited point. And so, in the 
opinion of Homer, this part of the earth also is 


1 Crates emended Homer’s feminine form of the adjective 
for ‘‘ alone” (of) to the masculine form (ofos), so as to make 
it agree with “‘ arctic circle” and not with ‘‘ Bear.” 

2 ‘Heracleitus, with his usual obscurity, divides the heavens 
roughly into four quarters, viz.: the Bear (north), morning 
(east), evening (west), and the region opposite the Bear 
(south). Strabo’s interpretation of Heracleitus as regards 
the ‘*‘ arctic circle” is altogether reasonable. 


II 


STRABO 


Kat avuTov. Kal Tous avOparrous de olde TOUS 
a poo Boppous} padsora, ods. dvopacrl | pev ov 
Snot (ovde yap yoVv tov KotvoYv avTois évopa, 
KetTat maos), 7H duaitn 5é dpalet, vouadas avtous 
Dmoypad wv Kal “ dyavous iwmnmoNyous yaAaKTo- 
paryous aBious” te” (Il. 13. 5, 6). 

7. Kai adws & éupatver TO KUKA@ TrepixeioOat 
Th YR TOV @Keavory, Stay odtw PH 4 “Hpa: 


elu yap oypopévn Tokupopfov meipata yains 

‘Oxeavoy te Oedv yéveowy, (Il. 14. 200, cf. 301) 
Tots yap Tmépace Tact cuvi pas? Neyer TOV OKe- 
avov" Ta de mépara KUKN@ mepixerTae (Zi. 18. 607). 
éy Te TH omhorroua TIS "Axirdos aoridos KUKX@ 
mepertOnar TOV @Kkeavov émi Tis itvos. exeT au 58 
THS avTHS prrorpayywoourns Kal TO By aryvoeiy Ta 
Tepl Tas mryppupidas Tov @Keavod Kal Tas ap 
mates, “doppoou ’Oxeavoio” (Il. 18. 399) ré- 
yovta* kal 


Tpis pev Wi T avinow én’ hpati, tpis & 
avapotBdet. (Od. 12. 105) 


Kal yap et pn tpis, GAra Sis, Taxa THs ioTopias 
TapaTalcavros,® H THS ypapijs enpapTnperns: 
aX’ i Ye. ‘mpoaipects ToLavTN. kal To “ é& dxa- 
Aappetrao ” (Z0. i 422) be exer Tia eupacw THS 
TAnupupioos, exovons THY ériBacw tpaciay Kal 


1 xpooBéppous, Meineke, for mxpooBopéovs; C. Miiller ap- 
proving. * “ABio: is a proper name in Homer. 

3 guvipbat, Madvig, for cuvhén; Cobet approving. 

4 Aéyorra, editors before Kramer (who reads Aéyoyt:) ; 
Meineke restores ; C. Miiller approving. 

rapaxalcavros, Cobet, for rapaxeodyros. 
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washed by Oceanus. Furthermore, Homer knows 
of the men who live farthest north; and while 
he does not mention them by name—and even to 
the present day there is no common term that will 
embrace them all—he characterises them by their 
mode of life, describing them as “nomads,” and as 
“proud mare-milkers, curd-eaters, and a resourceless 
folk.”’ . 

7. In other ways, too, Homer indicates that 
Oceanus surrounds the earth, as when Hera says as 
follows: “For I am going to visit the limits of the 
bountiful earth, and Oceanus, father of the gods.” 
By these words he means that Oceanus touches all 
the extremities of the earth; and these extremities 
form a circle round the earth. _ Again, in the story of 
the making of the arms of Achilles, Homer places 
Oceanus in a circle round the outer edge of the 
shield of Achilles. It is another proof .of the same 
eagerness for knowledge that Homer was not ignor- 
ant about the ebb and flow of the tide of Oceanus; for 
he speaks of “ Oceanus that floweth ever back upon 
himself,’ and also says: “For thrice a day she! 
spouts it forth, and thrice a day she sucks it down.” 

or even if it be “ twice’ and not “thrice ’—it may 
be that Homer really strayed from the fact on this 
point, or else that there is a corruption in the text? 
—the principle of his assertion remains the same. 
And even the phrase “gently-flowing’’ contains a 
reference to the flood-tide, which comes with a gentle 


1 Homer here refers to Charybdis. Strabo himself seems 
to be doing Homer an injustice by confusing the behaviour 
of Charybdis with the tides of Oceanus. 

2 See 1. 2. 16, where Polybius is referred to as making a 
similar statement. 
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STRABO 


ov Teréws powdyn. Llocedavios Sé Kai éx tod 
aoKxotréXous eye TOTE ev KaNUTTTOMEVOUS, TOTE 
dé yupvoupévous, kal éx ToD woTayov davat Tov 
@Keavov eixdles TO powdes avTov TO Trepl Tas 
TAnppupioas éupavilerOar (Il. 14. 245). ro pev 
OUV TIP@TOV Ev, TO Oe SEUTEPOY OUK EEL AOYOV" OUTE 
yap ToTapi@ pevpate Eotxev  THS WANUpUpiOos 
émiBacts, ToAv O& padrov 1 avaxyw@pnots ov 
totautn. 6& te Tov Kpdrntos Aoyos SiddoKer Te 
4 
wiOaverepov. PBabvppovy pév yap Kal adroppov 
e 
(Od. 11. 13; 20. 65) Ayes, opoiws Sé xal mrotamov 
\ es ? 4 / A n~ 3 A 
Tov GrAov @keavoy: éyer Oé Kal pépos TOD wKEeavod 
Tl TWoTauov Kal trotapoio poov, ov tov GAou, 
9 nw , (4 (4 A 
GANA TOU pépous, ray odtw 77 


bd) \ 3 \ “A > ev 9 A . 
aurap érel motapoto Airey poov ’O.ceavoio 
ynis, amd & txeto xdwa Oardoons evpuTropoto. 

(Od. 12. 1) 


ov yap Tov SAov, GANA TOY ev TH HKeav@ Tod 
TOTAMOU Poov pépos GvTa TOD wKeavod, dv dno oO 
Kpdrns avdyvoiy tiva nal KoXtrov él tov voriov 
jwoNov amo Tov xerweptvod tpontxod Sujxovra. 
Tovrov yap Svvait ay Tis éexdtTT@V ETL Elva ev TO 
@keave: tov Oé Grov exArTOvTa Ett elvas ev TO 
5Aw, ovx olov te. “Opnpos 5é ye od rw dyai: 
“qotapoto dimey poov, amo 8 ixeto Kidpa 
Oaracans,” 
TUS ovK Addy Tis eat, GAAA wKeavos. yivetat 
ouv, €ay Adrws Séy7n, ExBas ex TOD aKcavod, HAOev 
€i¢ TOY @KEavOY. GAAA TaiTa pév paxpoTépas 
éorl dStaitns. 
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swell, and not with a violent current. Poseidonius 
conjectures both from Homer’s reference to the head- 
lands as sometimes covered with the waves and some- - 
times bare, and from his calling Oceanus a river, that 

by the current of Oceanus Homer is indicating the 

flow of the tides. The first conjecture of Poseidonius is 

correct, but the second is unreasonable. For the 

swell of the tide is not like a stream of a river, and ° 
still less so is the ebb. The explanation given by 

Crates is more plausible. Homer speaks of the whole 

of Oceanus as “deep-flowing” and “back-flowing,”’ 
and, likewise, as being a river; he also speaks of a 
part of Oceanus as a river, or as a “river-stream ”’ ; 
and he is speaking of a part of Oceanus, and not 
of the whole, when he says: “Now after the ship 
had left the river-stream of Oceanus, and was come 
to the wave of the wide sea.” Not the whole, I 
say, but the stream of the river, which stream is 
in Oceanus, being therefore a part of it; and this 
stream, Crates says, is a sort of estuary or gulf, which 
stretches from the winter tropic! in the direction of 
the south pole. Indeed, one might leave this estuary 
and still be in Oceanus; but it is not possible for 
a man to leave the whole and still be in the whole. 
At any rate Homer says: “The ship had left the 
river-stream, and was come to the wave of the sea,” 
where “ the sea” is surely nothing other than Ocean- 
us ; if you interpret it otherwise, the assertion be- 
comes : “ After Odysseus had gone out of Oceanus, he 
came into Oceanus.” But that is a matter to be 
discussed at greater length. 

_ 1 Strabo placed the ‘‘ summer tropic” and ‘‘ winter tropic” 
respectively at 24° north and south of the equator. They 


correspond, therefore, pretty closely to our Tropic of Cancer 
and Tropic of Capricorn. 
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STRABO 


8. "Ore 5é ) olxoupévyn vijods éoTt, TPATOV pev 
ex THS aicOnaews Kal THs weipas AnTTéov. Trav- 
TAXH yap, oTouToToDY epixtov yéyovev avOpa- 
Tos emt Ta Exxata Ths yhs mpoeOeiv, evpicxetat 
Odratra, iw 8) Kadoduev @keavov. Kal Grrov 6é 
77 aicOnoe AaBely ovy bhpEev, 6 NOyos Seixvvat. 

\ \ a e a N , ‘ a \ *I Py , 
TO bev yap EwOtvov TrevpOY, TO KaTAa Tovs ‘Ivdous, 
Kail TO éomépiov, TO Kata Tovs “IBnpas Kat Tods 
Maupovoious, rrepurAciras trav émi twoAv Tov TE 

/ A a / N \ , 
votiou pépouvs Kal tov Bopeiou: To bé NevTrOpevov 
Gtrrouv nuiv péxpe viv TO py ouppiEas pndévas 

b] 4 “A b) , 3 U v 
adAnrOLs TOV avTLTEpiTEOVTMY OV TONY, EL TLS 
cuvtiOnow é« TaY TapadAnrov StactTHLaTeV TOV 

a a \ 

EdixTov Hyiv. ovK eixds 5é StOdratTov elvat To 
\ bd ( 9 a , 

méXayos TO ‘AtAavrixov, icOuots Srecpryopevov 

4 a A Ud \ , 9 
obtw atevois Tots KwAVOUGL TOY TrEepiTrAOUY, GAA 
padXOV auppouv Kal cuvexés. of TE yap TrEpuTTrELY 
emexyeipnoavtes, eita avactpéwartes, ovX UT 
nIreipou TLVOS aYTLMLTTOVENS Kal KwWAVOVENS TOV 
éréxewa wAobdv avaxpovaOnvat paciv, aAXNA vIro 
> 4 9 , 2 9\ A s 
amropias Kal épnuias, ovdév Arrov tHs Oadarrns 
éyovans Tov Topov. Tois Te TaBEoL TOU wKEavod 

nn 4 
Tots wept Tas autores Kal tas TAnMpUpidas 
e a A a le) , 
o“oXoryel TODTO paAXOV' WdvTH you Oo avTOS TpoO- 
Tos TOV" petaBorOv imdpye Kal Tov av&noewy 


1 éxixeiphoavres, the reading of the MSS., is retained ; 
C. Miiller approving. Diibner and Meineke read éyxeiph- 
CAaYTES. 

2 re, A. Miller deletes, before peraBoAar. 
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8. We may learn both from the evidence of our 
senses and from experience that the inhabited world 
is an island ; for wherever it has been possible for man 
to reach the limits of the earth, sea has been found, 
and this sea we call “Oceanus.” And wherever we 
have not been able to learn by the evidence of our 
senses, there reason points the way. For example, 
as to the eastern (Indian) side of the inhabited 
earth, and the western (Iberian and Maurusian) 
side, one may sail wholly around them and continue 
the voyage for a considerable distance along the 
northern and southern regions; and as for the rest 
of the distance around the inhabited earth which 
has not been visited by us up to the present time 
(because of the fact that the navigators who sailed 
in opposite directions towards each other never 
met), it is not of very great extent, if we reckon from 
the parallel distances that have been traversed by 
us. It is unlikely that the Atlantic Ocean is divided 
into two seas, thus being separated by isthmuses so 
narrow and that prevent the circumnavigation ; it is 
more likely that it is one confluent and continuous sea. 
For those who undertook circumnavigation, and turn- 
ed back without having achieved their purpose, say 
that they were made to turn back, not because of any 
continent that stood in their way and hindered their 
further advance, inasmuch as the sea still continued 
open as before, but because of their destitution and 
loneliness. This theory accords better, too, with the 
behaviour of the ocean, that is, in respect of the ebb 
and flow of the tides; everywhere, at all events, the 
same principle, or else one that does not vary much, 
accounts for the changes both of high tide and low 
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STRABO 


Kal PLOT EDD, } OV TOAY TAPAAAATTOD, OS ay ep" : 
EOS Teddryous THS KiWnTEws aTrodLOoMEevnS Kal a7r0 
pas aitias. 

9. “Imrapxos 8 ov miOavos éoriv avTiheyov Th 
So&n Tavrn, Os ou" opocoTrabobyros TOU wKEaVOU 
TAVTEAOS, ovr’ , €b dobein toro, aKkorovGodvtTos 
aur Tov auppouv elvas may TO KUKA@ TENArOS 
TO "AtThavTeKoy, Tm pos TO p17) Spocorrab iv _paptupt 
Xpwmevos Dedede T@ BaPvrwvig. Hypels oe TOV 
pev TrELw Aoyou wept Tov @Keavod Kal TOV 
TAnppupio@v els Tlocesd@viov dvaParndouela Kal 
"AOnvodwpor, ixavas Svevepwycavras TOV mept 
TOUT@Y oryov" 7 pos Sé ra viv émi TOO OUTOD reyo- 
pev, Ste T pos TE Tay opovoTr dBevay ovTw Bédrvov 
vopicas Tad TE OUpavia cUveXoLT av Kpeittov Tais 
évred0 ev avabuusrdoeoty, ei wAetov ein TO Uypov 
ey ea 

Dorep. ouv 7a éoyata Kal Ta KUKAD Tijs 
olxoupevns olde xai dpater aadas O TOUT HS, 
oUTw Kal TO, Tis Oardrrns THs évTos. mepiexet 
yap TavTny ard THA@Y ap&apevors AtBin T¢ kal 
AiyuTtos wal Dowixn, E75 5é 4 Tepaia® rhs 
Kuzpov, eira, Lorupor kat Auvxioe Kal Kapes, 
peta Se ToUTOUS 7 peTago Muxaans Kal THs 
Tp@ddos yovt kai ai mpoxeipevat vijcot, wv 


1 ég’, Corais, for éxf; C. Miiller approving. 

2 Sievepurhoavras, R. Hercher and Piccolos independently, 
for Pe oe dagiba ; C. Miiller and A. Vogel approving in 
abe Corais reads Siaxporhoayras, C. Miller approving ; 

amer diaxpardvayras; Meineke diaxpsBdcavtras (KX. Stemp- 
linger, L. Kayser, approving) or S:acaphoavras; Madvig 
diairhoayras. 

3 wepala, Madvig, for wépig. 4 Hév, Meineke, for qiwy. 
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GEOGRAPHY, 1. 1. 8-10 


tide,! as would be the case if their movements were 
produced by one sea and were the result of one 
cause. 

9. Hipparchus is not convincing when he con- 

- tradicts this view on the ground, first, that the ocean 
does not behave uniformly throughout, and, secondly, 
that, even if this be granted, it does not follow that 
the Atlantic Ocean runs round the earth in one un- 
broken circle. In support of his opinion that the 
ocean does not behave uniformly he appeals to the 
authority of Seleucus of Babylon. But for a further 
discussion of the ocean and its tides I refer the reader 
to Poseidonius and Athenodorus, who have examined 
the argument on this subject with thoroughness. For 
my present purpose I merely add that it is better to 
accept this view of the uniform behaviour of the 
ocean ; and that the farther the mass of water may 
extend around the earth, the better the heavenly 
bodies will be held together by the vapours that arise 
therefrom.? 

10. Homer, then, knows and clearly describes the > 
remote ends of the inhabited earth and what surrounds ( 
it; and he is just as familiar with the regions of the 
Mediterranean Sea. For if you begin at the Pillars 
of Heracles,’ you will find that the Mediterranean | 
Sea is bounded by Libya, Egypt, and Phoenicia, and 7 
further on by the part of the continent lying over 
against Cyprus; then by the territory of the Solymi, 
by Lycia, and by Caria, and next by the seaboard 
between Mycale and the Troad, together with the 
islands adjacent thereto; and all these lands are 


1 See 1. 3. 7. and 1. 3. 12. 2 A doctrine of the Stoics. 
3 See 3. 5. 5 for the different conceptions of what the 
Pillars were. 
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-STRABO 


atravray | pépvyntar Kat epeciis TOV mept THY 


IIporovtiba Kat Tov Evgeivou” peXpL Konxidos 
cat THs ‘ldcovos oTpateias. Kal pay Kal Tov 
Kippepexov Boomopov olde, TOUS Kippepious eloas* 
ov Oymov 70 pev évopa TOV Kippepiov cides, 
avToUS be dyvown, of Kat’ avTov q putecpov To 
avrov pexpe Twvias érédpapov Thy va Thv eK 
Booropou waoay. aivitreTas yoov kal TO KAipa 
THS YoOpas avuTav CopMdes Gv, cal ws dyoiv, 


népt Kab vehérn Kexaduppévot: OVSE TOT aUTOUS 
"Héduos pacor émdépxerat,® 
GAN éri vvE ddon TéTATAL. (Od. 11. 15, 19) 


yo piles dé xal tov “Iotpov, pen evs ye * Mu- 
oan, eOvous @paciou TapotKovvTos Tov “lorpov. 
Kal pny Kal thy é&is Tapadiav olde, Opaxiay 
ovaar, HEXpL Hnvevod, Ilatovds TE ovouateon Kal 
"A0wm kai “A€vov al Tas _T poxerpevas TOUT@Y 
vo OUS. éEns Sé écoTw n TOY ‘EXAqvev mapadia 
MEX pe Oeomporer, Rs a amaons pépvntar. Kab pny 
Kal Ta THS ‘ITahias aixpa aude, Tepéony Kara 
ral XexeXous,> cal ta TIS ‘I8npias a axpa Kab THY 
evdatmoviay AUTOV, HY AapTios Epapev. et O€ Twa 
ev Tois peragv Stareipata paiverar, ouyyvoin 
Tes av Kal yap O yewypapar ovT@s TONG 7 if 
inot Ta@V év pepe. cuyyvoin 5’ av, cat el pve 

TLVa. cannery fi Tois NEyomevors LOTOPLKOS 


1 axdyrwy, Casaubon, \for axacav; Kramer, Groskurd, 
Forbi er, Tardieu, Meineke, following. 
a4 Meineke deletes, before péxpt; C. Miller approving. 
: émiBépxerat, C. Miiller restores, for the usual reading 
karadépxerat, from the MSS. of the Odyssey. 
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about the Propontis and the Euxine Sea as far as 
Colchis and the limits of Jason’s expedition; more 
than that, he knows the Cimmerian Bosporus, because 
he knows the Cimmerians—for surely, if he knows | 
the name of the Cimmerians, he is not ignorant of 
the people themselves—the Cimmerians who, in 
Homer’s own time or shortly before his time, over- 
ran the whole country from the Bosporus to Ionia. 
At least he intimates that the very climate of their 
country is gloomy, and the Cimmerians, as he says, are 
‘shrouded in mist and in cloud, and never does the 
shining sun look upon them, but deadly night is spread 
o’er them.” Homer also knows of the River Ister,! 
since he mentions Mysians, a Thracian tribe that 
lives on the Ister. More than that, he knows the 
sea-board next to the Ister, on the Thracian side, as 
far as the Peneus? River; for he speaks of Paeonians, 
of Athos and Axius,? and of their neighbouring 
islands. And next comes the sea-board of Greece, as 
far as Thesprotia, which he mentions in its entirety. 
And yet more, he knows the promontories of Italy 
also, for he speaks of Temesa and of Sicily; he also 
knows about the headland capes of Iberia, and of the 
wealth of Iberia, as I have stated above. If between 
these countries there are some countries which he 
leaves out, one might pardon him; for the professed 
geographer himself omits many details. And we 
might pardon the poet even if he has inserted things 


mentioned by Homer, as well as those farther on, 


1 Danube. 2 Salambria. 3’ The River Vardar. 


4 rob, before Muay, Kramer deletes; Meineke following. 
5 Reference is made to Od. 1. 184, but that Temesa is in 


Cyprus. 
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STRABO 


kat Sidackarsxas, Kal od Set péuhecOar. ovde 
yap aAnbés éotiv, & dyow ‘Epatocbévns, dre 
TOLNTHS WAS oroxaterat wuxyayoryias, ov dida- 
oKxadlas’ Tavaytia yap ot Ppovipwrarot TOV Tept 
momrinns te POcyEauévav mpeoTny Twa Néyouct 
dirocodiay tHv trountixiy. adAdAa pds ‘Eparto- 
abévn pev adOis épodpev 52a reovwy, év ols Kal 
Wepl TOU TrOLNTOU TaALY éaTaL NOYOS. 

11. Nuvi dé d7e pév “Ounpos rhs yewypadias 
nptev, apxetro Ta rexXOévta. davepol Sé Kal ot 
émaxodovOnaarvtes avt@ avdpes aktoroyou Kal 
oixetos dtdocodias: Ov Tovs mpwrous pe? "Opnpov 
Sv0 dyolv ’Epatoobévns, Avakipavdpor te, Qarov 
yeyovota yvepinov Kal trodttny, Kal ‘Exataiov 
tov MidAnotovr tov pév ovv éxdodvat mpaTov 
yewypadixoy mivaxa, tov 5é€ ‘Exataiov xata- 
ALTrEty Yoaupa, Tra TOVpEVoY éxeivou Elva eK THS 
aAAns avtod ypadijs. 

12. "AAAA pay Ste ye Set mpos Taira Todv- 
pabeias eipnxact ovyvol ed € xai “Immapyxos 
éy Tots pos ’Epatroabevn diddoKe, Ste Twavti, Kat 
idiatn Kal TH gGiropabovrte, THs yewypadixis 
iotopias mpoonxovans advvatov petadraBeiv | 
dveu Ths THV ovpavioy Kal THs TOV exNELTTLKOV 
THPHTEDY émexpicews: olov ‘Ade Edvdpecav Thy 
mpos Alyvmr@, ToTepoy apxtixwrépa BaBvAw@vos 
h votiwtépa, AaBeiv ovy oly re, ovd’ éf’ omrocov 
Sidotnpa, Xopis THs 61a TOV KALLaTOY émloKé- 

1 neradaBeiv, Capps, for AaBeiv. 

1 Strabo discusses the point more fully in 1. 2. 3. 

2 Hipparchus took as a basis of calculation for latitudes 
and longitudes a principal parallel of latitude through the 
Pillars of Heracles and the Gulf of Issus, and a principal 


meridian through Alexandria. He then drew parallels of 
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of a mythical nature in his historical and didactic 
' narrative. That deserves no censure; for Eratos- 
thenes is wrong in his contention that the aim of 
every poet is to entertain, not to instruct; indeed 
the wisest of the writers on poetry say, on the con- 
trary, that poetry is a kind of elementary philosophy.! 
But later on I shall refute Eratosthenes at greater 
length, when I come to speak of Homer again. 

11. For the moment what I have already said is 
sufficient, I hope, to show that Homer was the first 
geographer. And, as every one knows, the successors 
of Homer in geography were also notable men and 
familiar with philosophy. Eratosthenes declares that 
the first two successors of Homer were Anaximander, 
a pupil and fellow-citizen of Thales, and Hecataeus 
of Miletus; that Anaximander was the first to pub- 
lish a geographical map, and that Hecataeus left 
behind him a work on geography, a work believed to 
be his by reason of its similarity to his other writings. 

12. Assuredly, however, there is need of encyclo- 
paedic learning for the study of geography, as many 
men have already stated; and Hipparchus, too, in his 
treatise Against Eratosthenes, correctly shows that it is 
impossible for any man, whether layman or scholar, 
to attain to the requisite knowledge of geography 
without the determination of the heavenly bodies and 
of the eclipses which have been observed; for 
instance, it is impossible to determine whether 
Alexandria in Egypt is north or south of Babylon, or 
how much north or south of Babylon it is, without in- 
vestigation through the means of the “climata.”? In 


latitude through various well-known places, and thus formed 
belts of latitude which he called ‘‘climata.” By means of 
the solstitial day he determined the width of each ‘‘clima,” 
differences of latitude, and so on. But Strabo uses the term 
primarily in reference to the parallels of latitude themselves. 
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srews' opoiws Tas mpos &o mpocKkeywpnkvias! 7 

\ Us A \ > 4 
mpos Svaw padXrov Kal Hrrov ovK av yvoin tis 
axpiBas, wAnY eb? Sta TOV exrELTTTLKaY ALOU 
kal cernvns avyxpicewv. ovtos Sé 879 TadTa 
dynawy. 

13. “Amavtes 86° Scot Tommy idtorntas Néyeww 
émiyerpovow olKelws TpocaTTovTaL Kal TOV ov- 
paviov Kat yewpetpias, oxjpatra Kab peyéOn Kal 
+ / / a 4 
anootnpata Kal KrNipata dynrobvtTes xal Odrarn 
Kal wixn Kal drd@s THY TOD TEpLeyovTos duct. 
érrel Kal olxov KatacKevalov oikodopos TadTa dy 
TpOop@To Kal Tow KTiCwy apYLTEKTOV, uy TL ye 
SAnv emicxoTayv THY oikoupéevny avnp: Trodw yap 
TOUT@ TpOTHKEL HAAAOV. éy ev yap TOLS. uLKpOIS 

\ \ ” \ , 
Xwpiots TO Tpos apKTovs 7) Wpos vorov Kexric Oat 
Tapadrrayny ov wordy eye, ev O€ TO TavTt 
KvKAW THs olKoupévys, TO* mpos ApKTOY ev péypL 
TOV LoTaToY éatl THs BvOias 7) rHs KerAtixhe, 
péypt 88 Tay bordtev AiOioTav Ta Mpos voToV 
tovmo S¢ mapmoAAny ever Scahopdv. opoiws dé 

\ \ + A 9 A A > e 
kat to tap ‘Ivdois oixety 7 tap “IBnpow: ov 
Tous pev éwous pddsota, Tos Sé éorrepious, 

/ / 9 , b } ” 
tpotrov dé tiva Kal avTitobas GAAS to pev. 

14. Ilav 6€ ro rowdrov é« ris Tod HAov Kal 
TOV dAAwV AoTpwY KLVHTEwS THY apxXny éxov Kal 


1 gpooxexwpnxulas, Corais, for rpomapaxexwpnxulas. 
2 ei, Corais, for 4, after rAfy; Meineke following. 
3 $é, Casaubon inserts, after dwarves. 

4 7d xpos &pxroy pév, Corais, for xpds &pwrov peév 7d. 
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like manner, we cannot accurately fix points that lie 
at varying distances from us, whether to the east or 
the west, except by a comparison of the eclipses of 
the sun and the moon.! That, then, is what Hippar- 
chus says on the subject. ; 

13. All those who undertake to describe the 
distinguishing features of countries devote special 
attention to astronomy and geometry, in explaining 
matters of shape, of size, of distances between points, 
and of “climata,” as well as matters of heat and cold, 
and, in general, the peculiarities of the atmosphere. 
Indeed, an architect in constructing a house, or an 
engineer in founding a city, would make provision for 
all these conditions ; and all the more would they be 
considered by the man whose purview embraced the 
whole inhabited world; for they concern him more 
than anyone else. Within the area of small countries | 
it involves no very great discrepancy if a given place 
be situated more towards the north, or more towards 
the south; but when the area is that of the whole 
round of the inhabited world, the north extends to 
the remote confines of Scythia and Celtica,? and the 
south to the remote confines of Ethiopia, and the 
difference between these two extremes is very great. 
The same thing holds true also as regards a man’s 
living in India or Iberia ; the one country is in the far 
east, and the other is in the far west ; indeed, they 
are, in a sense, the antipodes of each other, as we 
know. 

14. Everything of this kind, since it is caused by 
the movement of the sun and the other stars as well 


1 That is, by a comparison of the observations of the same 
eclipse, made from the different points of observation. 
2 France, approximately, 
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Ere THS el TO pwécov Hhopas, avaPrAé€trew avayndaler 
m@pos TOV ovpavoy Kal pos Ta haivopeva Tap 
e , e Le) ~ > , A 4 b] 
EXATTOLS HU@V TOV ovpavioy év dé TovToLs éEad- 
Ad£es opavTar TappeyéOes TOV OiKyicEwY. Tis 
dv ovv Stadopas torrav éxriOémevos Karas Kal 
ixaves SiddoKot, py ppovticas rovTwy pndevos 
& él ) b yap et uy 6 b a 7; 
pnd él pcxpov; cal yap et uy Suvarov Kata THV 
e 4 A 4 ¢ 9 A \ 
UroOeatv THY ToLavTHY aravTra axpiBodv Sia TO 
elvat TodtTixwtépav, TO ye éml TocodTov, éd’ 
Saov Kal TO TorLTIKM@® TrapaxoArovbeiv Suvaror, 
Tpoonrot av elKOTWS. 
15. ‘O & ott. .petewpicas dn tTHv Stdvotay ° 
9 A 54 9 / A / 
ovdé THs SANs améyetar ys. paiverar yap ye- 
Nolov, et THY Oixoupévny yXOpMEvos aadds é&eL- 
Tely TOV pev ovpaviwy érorAunoey aacbat Kal 
xpnoac0a, mpos thy SidacKxadiav, tHhv & Srnv 
A , ¢ 9 , 10° ¢€ , +f 
yh, Qs pépos 9 oxoupévn, pnO’ omdan, yO 
omoia tts, 40 trou KEeLypévn Tod ovpTrayToOS KO- 
opov, undev'! éppovtice und’, et Kab’ ev pépos 
oixeiras povov TO Kal” Hpas, } KaTa Tei, Kal* 
moca: ws 8 avtws Kal TO adoikntov avths mocov 
kat trotov te wat Sua ti. Fotxev ody peTEewpo- 
A / A A 
oyiKH Tie Tpaypyarteia Kal yewperpixh cvvndOar 
TO THS yewypadlas clos, Ta Erriyera Tots ovpa- 


1 undév, Corais, for undév; Meineke following; C. Miiller 
approving. 
, Corais deletes before nal réaa, Meineke following. 
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as by their tendency towards the centre,! compels 
us to look to the vault of heaven, and to observe the 
phenomena of the heavenly bodies peculiar to our 
individual positions ; and in these phenomena we see 
very great variations in the positions of inhabited 
places. So, if one is about to treat of the differences\ 
between ‘countries, how can he discuss his subject 
correctly and adequately if he has paid no attention, 
even superficially, to any of these matters? For even 
if it be impossible in a treatise of this nature, because 
of its having a greater bearing on affairs of state, to 
make everything scientifically accurate, it will natur- 
ally be appropriate to do so, at least in so far as the 
man in public life is able to follow the thought. 

15. Moreover, the man who has once thus lifted 
his thoughts to the heavens will surely not hold aloof 
from the earth as a whole; for it is obviously absurd, 
if a man who desired to give a clear exposition of 
the inhabited world had ventured to lay hold of 
the celestial bodies and to use them for the purposes 
of instruction, and yet had paid no attention to the 
earth as a whole, of which the inhabited world is but 

, a part—neither as to its size, nor its character, nor its 
position in the universe, nor even whether the world 
is inhabited only in the one part in which we live, or 
in a number of parts, and if so, how many such parts 
there are; and likewise how large the uninhabited 
part is, what its nature is, and why it is uninhabited. 
It seems, then, that the special branch of geography 
represents a union of meteorology? and geometry, 
since it unites terrestrial and celestial phenomena as 


1 See § 20 (following), and footnote. 
2 The Greek word here includes our science of astronomy 
as well as our science of meteorology. 
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/ , J ¢ e > 4 54 > \ 
viots cuvdtrrov eis ev, ws éyyuTaTw dvTa, adda 
pn SteoTata TocovTo?, 


daov ovpavos gor’ amo yains. (Il. 8. 16) 


16. Pepe én TH. TocauTy Todupabeia mpooOa- 
jeep THY emiyevov toropiay, olov Coov Kal putay 
Kal TOV AAXwY, boa Xproupa q Svexpyota pépet 
yj te Kal Oaracca: olwau yap evapyes dp yevé- 
oOat Haddov o i) eyo. TavTa yap Ta ToOLAaDTAa Tapa- 
oKeval TLVES els ppovna vy peydras? T@ padeiv 
5é Tis y@pas THY vow Kal Sdov Kal dutov 
idéas Tm poo Oeivat del Kal Ta TIS Gararrns: 
appiBror yap TpOTrov TLvd éo ev «al ob waddov 
Xepaaior ) Oararrio.? sre 6 Kal TO dpedos 
peya mavrl T@ japaraBovtt THY TOLaUTNY ioTo- 
play, éx TE THs Tmadalas pons djrov cal éx 
Tob Aoyou. ol your Tmowmrat ppovipwrarous TOV 

powy amogaivavat TOUS arodnuncavtas ToNa- 
Xoo kat wNavnPevras: év peyahe yap TiBevtas 
TO “ TroNN@D avOporav idety dated kal voov 
yvavar” (Od. 1.3), calo Néotwp ceuviverar, diote 
trois Aamidats @ptrnoev, ov perarepTtos 


Tnr00ev €& arins yains' Kadéaavto yap avrot. 
(Il. 1. 270) 
xat o Mevéraos ocavrTas, 


Kvmpov Powvienv Te wal AiyuTrtious érrarnbeis 
AiBiords 0 ixopny Kai Zedoviovs Kat Bees 
kat AcBinv, (Od. 4. 83) 


1 Piccolos reads and punctuates peydrAa rq padeiv 5¢ ris 
xdpas Thy pvaw Kal (wy xa purav idéas xpocGeiva: Set nal ra 
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being very closely related, and in no sense separated 
from each other “as heaven is high above the 
earth.”’ 

16. Well, then, to this encyclopaedic knowledge let 
us add terrestrial history—that is, the history of 
animals and plants and everything useful or harmful 
that is produced by land or sea (this definition will, I 
think, make clear what I mean by “terrestrial his- 
tory’’). In fact all such studies are important as 
preliminary helps toward complete understanding. 
And to this knowledge of the nature of the land, and 
of the species of animals and plants, we must add a 
knowledge of all that pertains to the sea; for in a 
sense we are amphibious, and belong no more to the 
land than to the sea. That the benefit is great to 
anyone who has become possessed of information of 
this character, is evident both from ancient traditions 
and from reason. At any rate, the poets declare that 
the wisest heroes were those who visited many places 
and roamed over the world ; for the poets regard it as 
a great achievement to have “seen the cities and 
known the minds of many men.” Nestor boasts of 
having lived among the Lapithae, to whom he had 
gone as an invited guest, “from a distant land afar— 
for of themselves they summoned me.”’ Menelaus, 
too, makes a similar boast, when he says: “I roamed 
over Cyprus and Phoenicia and Egypt, and came to 
Ethiopians and Sidonians and Erembians and Libya”’ 


vis Oadarrns, for peydrAa Te pabeivy Tis xdpas Thy pdow xa 
Cywv xa putav idéas. mpoadeiva: 5& Kal ra Tijs Oaddrras ; 
C. Miller, Sterrett, approving. 

2 A. Miller transposes the words rdvra yap Ta...) Oadadrriot 
to this place from a position before xal rdyv ‘HpaxAéa (line 9, 
p. 30); A. Vogel, Sterrett, approving. 
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mpocbets Kal To idiwpa Ths yopas,} 


vA > ” \ / 
iva T apves apap Kepaol Ted€Bover: 
Tpls yap TiKTEL HAA TEXT HOpoY Eis eviavTov. 
émt 5¢ trav Aiyurrrioy @nBav: 
(TH mAeiota déper Cetdwpos apoupa: (Od. 4. 229) 
Kal) 
ai 0 éxatTourunol eict, Sunxooto 8 av’ éexaorny 
avépes éEoryvedot obv irmoow Kai dxecduy. 
(Il. 9. 383) 


\ \ € 4 > AN 9 A A “A > / 
kai tov Hpaxnéa etxos atro Tis TONKS EurrEerpias 
Te Kad iotopias AexOjvat 


peydrov émiictopa épywv. (Od, 21. 26) 


54 9 on “ A , \ b] “ , 
é« te? 59 THs waXatds pynuns Kal éx Tod Adyou 
paptupeiras Ta rexOévra ev apyais bd’ Hhuav. 
Stadepovtws 8 émdyecOar Soxet por mpos Ta 
viv éxeivos 6 AOryos, SuoTs THS yewypadias To 
méov €aTl Tpos TAS XpElas TAS TONLTIKAS. ywpa 
yap tav mpdkeov éort yh xai® OddratTa, jv 
OLKODMEY” TOV wey wLKp@v puxpd, TOV bé peydrwv 
peyarn peyiorn & 1 cuptaca, Avirep idiws 
KadXovpev oixoupéevny, @oTE TOV peyloTwY Tpd- 
Eewv attn av ein yopa. péyrotor 6é TOY oTpaTn- 
AaTav, oot Svvavtar ys Kal Oaratrns ape, 
20vn xal modes auvdyovtes eis pilav é€ovciav 
Kat Stoienow woduticny. SHdov ovv, Stt y yeo- 
ypadicn aca éri tas mpdkeus avayetat Tas 
1 A Miller transposes the words xpoc@els xal 7d idiwpa rijs 


xaépas to this place from a position after reAdBover ; Sterrett 
approving. 
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—and at this point he added the distinctive peculiarity 
of the country—*“ where lambs are horned from the 
birth ; for there the ewes yean thrice within the full 
circle of a year.”” And in speaking of Thebes in Egypt, 
he says that Egypt is the country “where earth the 
grain-giver yields herbs in plenty”; and again he 
says: “ Thebes of the hundred gates, whence sally 
forth two hundred warriors through each, with horses 
and chariots.”” And doubtless it was because of Her- 
acles’ wide experience and information that Homer 
speaks of him as the man who “had knowledge of 
great adventures.”’ And my contention, made at the 
outset, is supported by reason as well as by ancient 
tradition. And that other argument, it seems to me, 
is adduced with especial force in reference to present- _ 
day conditions, namely, that the greater part of geo- | 
graphy subserves the needs of states ; for the scene of , 
the activities of states is land and sea, the dwelling- | 
place of man. The scene is small when the activities 
are of small importance, and large when they are of 
large importance ; and the largest is the scene that em- 
braces all the rest (which we call by the special name 
of “the inhabited world’’), and this, therefore, would 
be the scene of activities of the largest importance. 
Moreover, the greatest generals are without exception 
men who are able to hold sway over land and sea, and 
to unite nations and cities under one government and 
political administration. It is therefore plain that 
geography as a whole has a direct bearing upon the 
activities of commanders ; for it describes continents 


2% re, Meineke, for éx &€. 
3 4, Corais deletes, before @d¢Aarra; Meineke following ; 
C. Miller approving. 
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nyemovicas, StaTiOeioca nreipovs Kal TwerAadyn Ta 
perv év70s, Ta 6é ex os THS cupTdons oiKouperns. 
7 pos TOUTOUS 5é H didBears, ols Siadéper Taira 
exe obtas 7) i) érépos, wal ywapipa elvat npn 
yvepiua. BéXriov yap av draxerpiforer éeaoTa, 
elSores THV Xepav oT 0an TEs Kal TOs Keupern 
TUyxavel kal Tivas Siadopas i ioxovea, Tas T év 
7 TEpLeXovre Kal Tas ép arf. aNNov bé Kar’ 
adda pépn Suvac revorTav kat aw adAns éoTias 
Kal apxns Tas mpagers T poxerprSouevery wal é erren- 
TELVOVT@Y 70 TS Hryewovias péyebos, ovK én ions 
Suvarov ob éxeivors dmavra yopt fev ovTE TOIS 
yewrypagovor: avr 7d paddov Kal HT TOV TON 
év apporépors caSoparas TOUTOLS. poms yap av 
70 én ions mayer elvat pavepa cupBain THS oUp- 
Taans olxouperns UT pay apyny kal TmoNTELav 
Urnypéevns: GAN ovd odtas, anna Ta eyyuTepa 
padrov dv ‘yo piorro. Kal 7 poo noe 1 radTa bua 
TAELOvIDY enavitery, t iy’ ein yrepiya: Taira yap 
kal THS Kpeias eyyuTepeo éoriv. @or ovK ay ein 
Javpacrov, ovd e adXos pev ‘Ivdois ‘Tpoankot 
Vwpoypabos, addos dé Alto, arrose 
: Endnote Kal ‘Pepaiors. Ti yap av TpoonKot 
TO Tap "Tvdois yewypade kat ta kata Botw- 
Tovs oUTw hpdlerv, ws “Opnpos: 


tO ‘TY pinv évépovro cal AvrAioa TeTpHecoay 
Syoivdn Te LK@NOV Te (7. 2. 496) 


hypiv dé TpoanKel* Ta bé map ‘Ivdois obra Kab 
Ta KaQ’ éxacta ovKxétt. ovde yap  xXpEela 


1 wpoonka, C. Miller, on MSS. authority. 
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and seas—not only the seas inside the limits of the 
whole inhabited world, but also those outside these 
limits. And the description which geography gives 
is of importance to these men who are concerned as to 
whether this or that is so or otherwise, and whether 
known or unknown. For thus they can manage their 
various affairs in a more satisfactory manner, if they 
know how large a country is, how it lies, and what 
are its peculiarities either of sky or soil. But be- 
cause different kings rule in different quarters of the 
world, and carry on their activities from different 
centres and starting-points, and keep extending the 
borders of their empires, it is impossible either for 
them or for geographers to be equally familiar 
with all parts of the world ; nay, the phrase “ more 
or less” is a fault much in evidence in kings 
and geographers. For even if the whole inhabited 
world formed one empire or state, it would hardly 
follow that all parts of that empire would be equally 
well known ; nay, it would not be true even in that 
case, but the nearer regions would be better known. 
And it would be quite proper to describe these re- 
gions in greater detail, in order to make them 
known, for they are also nearer to the needs of the 
state. Therefore it would not be remarkable even 
if one person were a proper chorographer for the 
Indians, another for the Ethiopians, and still another 
for the Greeks and Romans. For example, wherein 
would it be proper for the Indian geographer to add 
details about Boeotia such as Homer gives: ‘“ These 
were they that dwelt in Hyria and rocky Aulis and 
Schoenus and Scolus’’? For me these details are pro- 
per ; but when I come to treat India it is no longer 
proper to add such details ; and, in fact, utility does 
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émdyetat pétpov & adtn pdduota THS ToLaVvTNS 
éutrerpias. 

17. Kat rodrto nat ev pixpots evdnrov! éotw, 
olov év Trois Kuynyecions. apewov yap dv Onpevoeé 
Tis eld@s THY DANY, oTTOla TIS Kal Toon: Kal 
oTpatorededoat 5é Kadkas ev Kwpip rod eiddros 
] > “a e A > > 9 a 
€ati xal évedpedoar nal odedaar. arr ev Tots pE- 
ydXols éotl Tnravyéctepoy, dommep Kal TA AOXKa 

4 “ 3 4 : 4 \ > 
peilo Ta THS ewrretpias Kal Ta ohdApaTa TA éx 
THS atrecpias. o pévToe Ayapépvovos ardXos THY 
Musiav os thv Tpwdda rop0av érardivdpdunoev 
aiaxpas. Tépaca: 5é xal AiBves, rods topOpovs 
wrovoncavrTes elvat tudrovs aTevwTods, éyyvs 
pev HAOov Kivdtvav peyddrwv, tpdTaa $e Tis 
9 4 2 lA € \ “A , 
dvoias? xarédrrov: of pév Tov Tod Yaryavéws 
tapov impos TO Evpir@ T@ Xarnibic@ tod chay- 
évtos imrd tav Hepcav ws xabodnynocavtos pav- 
wos aié Madzséwy eri tov Evpurov TOV aTOAOV 
oi 5é TO TOD HeA@pou priya, Kat Tovtov Sua Bap- 
évTos KaTa THY Opolav airiay TANPNS TE vavaryiov 
n “EXXas bip—e Kata thy Bépfou atpareiav, 
kal» tov Aloréwy 5é cal » Tov “lover arotkia 
TONAL ToOLadTA Traigpata Trapadébwxev. opoiws 
dé xal xatopOwpara, Srov te Kxatopbwbjvat 
auvéBn wapa Thy éumetpiay Tav ToTwv: KabaTrep 
> A \ / A e¢ 69 4 
éy Tots epi @eppotvadas atevois o *EdidAtns 


1 %y5nrov, Madvig, for pew dHAov. 
2 @volas, the MSS. reading is restored, for Casaubon’s 
dyvolas; C. Miiller approving. 
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not urge it—and utility above all things is our stan- 
dard in empirical matters of this kind. 

17. The utility of geography in matters of small 
concern, also, is quite evident; for instance, in 
hunting. <A hunter will be more successful in the 
chase if he knows the character and extent of the 
forest ; and again, only one who knows a region can 
advantageously pitch camp there, or set an ambush, 
or direct a march. The utility of geography is more 
conspicuous, however, in great undertakings, in 


proportion as the prizes of knowledge and the | 


disasters that result from. ignorance are greater. 
Thus Agamemnon and his fleet ravaged Mysia in the 
belief that it was Troy-land, and came back home 
in disgrace. And, too, the Persians and the Libyans, 
surmising that the straits were blind alleys, not only 
came near great perils, but they left behind them 
memorials of their folly, for the Persians raised the 
tomb on the Euripus near Chalcis in honour of 
Salganeus, whom they executed in the belief that he 
had treacherously conducted their fleet from the Gulf 
of Malis! to the Euripus, and the Libyans erected the 
monument in honour of Pelorus, whom they put to 
death for a similar reason? ; and Greece was covered 
with wrecks of vessels on the occasion of the ex- 


RS ents ee 


pedition of Xerxes; and again, the colonies sent out — 


by the Aeolians and by the Ionians have furnished 
many examples of similar blunders. There have also 
been cases of success, in which success was due to 
acquaintance with the regions involved ; for instance, 
at the pass of Thermopylae it is said that Ephialtes, 


1 Lamia. See 9. 2. 9. 
2 Pelorus tried to conduct the Carthaginians through the 
Strait of Messina. 
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Néeyeras SeiEas thy bia TOY dpav arpatrov Tots 
Ilépcars wroyepiovs avtois momjoat tods mepl 
Aewvidav nat SéEacBat trois BapBdpovs ciow 
IIvvdv. édoas S€ 7a mwadraid, tHv viv “Popaiowy 
otpateiav éml TlapOvaious ixavov ayyodpas ToUTMY 
Texpnptov' ws 8 adtws thy éml Teppavovs xal 
Kedtous, év teat xal Spupois aBdtous épnpiais 
TE TOTOMAXOUITOY TaY BapBdpov Kal TA eyryds 
TOppw TWowvvtTwy Tois ayvoodar Kal Tas odouS 
érixpuTTopevwyv Kal Tas evTropias Tpodhs Te Kal 
TOV GAXwv?. 

18. To pév 51 rréov, dorep eipnrat, wept! Tovs 
Hyenovicous Biouvs Kal Tas ypeias eoriv: Eat? Se 
kal THs nOtKAs dirocodias Kal worcTiKAS TO 
mr€ov Tept Tovs HYyenovixors Bious. onpetov Sé 
Tas yap TV ToNLTEL@V Stadopas ard THV HyELO- 
viov Staxpivoper, GAAnv pev Hyepoviay TWWévTes 
THY povapxtay, hv Kal Bactrelay kadodpev, ANAHV 
5é thy dpiotoxpatiav, tpitny 5é tHv Snpoxpatiay. 
tocavtas 6€ nal tas TrodtTeias vopiloper, Opw- 
yupws KadobvTes ws av aT éexelvov THY apynV 
éyovaas THs eiOoTrotias: AdXoLs® yap vopos TO TOD 
Baorréws mpdoraypa, ddXdots® 5é 76 TOY apioTwr, 

1 wepl, Cobet, for mpdés. 
2 rds xpelas dorlv. Zoi 5 nal, Meineke, for ras xpelas: Fre 


5¢ xal; Cobet independently, C. Miiller approving. 
3 &AAos, Madvig, for &AAos; A. Vogel approving. 


2 Under Augustus and Tiberius no Roman army invaded 
Parthia, apparently. Strabo must be thinking of the cam- 
paign of Crassus or of that of Antony—or of both campaigns. 

2 The campaign of Drusus, apparently, which he carried on 
till his death in 9 B.o. But if Niese’s theory be accepted as 
to the time when Strabo wrote (see Introduction, pp. xxiv ff. ), 
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by showing the Persians the pathway across the 
mountains, put Leonidas and his troops at their 
mercy, and brought the. Persians south of Thermo- 
pylae. But leaving antiquity, I believe that the 
modern campaign of the Romans against the Par- 
thians! is a sufficient proof of what I say, and 
likewise that against the Germans and the Celts, 
for in the latter case the barbarians carried on a 
guerilla warfare in swamps, in pathless forests, and 
in deserts?; and they made the ignorant Romans 
believe to be far away what was really near at 
hand, and kept them in ignorance of the roads and 
of the facilities for procuring provisions and other 
necessities. 

18. Now just as the greater part of geography, as 
I have said, has a bearing on the life and the needs 
of rulers, so also does the greater part of the theory 
of ethics and the theory of politics have a bearing 
on the life of rulers. And the proof of this is the 
fact that we distinguish the differences between the 
constitutions of states by the sovereignties in those 
states, in that we call one sovereignty the monarchy 
or kingship, another the aristocracy, and _ still 
another the democracy. And we have a correspond- 
ing number of constitutions of states, which we 
designate by the names of the sovereignties, because 
it is from these that they derive the fundamental 
principle of their specific nature ; for in one country 
the will of the king is law, in another the will of 
those of highest rank, and in another the will of the 


or if the above reference was inserted in a revised edition 
about 18 A.D. (p. xxv), then we might assume that allusion 
is made to the destruction of the Roman legions under Varus 
in 9 a.D.—to which Strabo refers in 7. 1. 4. 
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Kal TO TOU 5 Sifuov. TUTFOS be Kal oxhpa TOATELAS 
O vopOS. bia touto dé Kat To Sixavov elmoy TIVES 
TO Tob KpelTTOvos cuudépoy. _elirep ouv Y TOAL- 
TUN fon Bb mepl TOUS Tyyewovas TO mEov 
éotly, OTL é wal 7 yewypadia tmepl ras mye 
poviKas xpelas, éxor ay Tt WACOVEKTN LO. Kal avutTn 
Tapa TOUTO. GNNG TOUTO peV TO TAEOVERTH MA 
T pos TAS mpagets. 

19. "Exee é Tuva Kat Oewpiav ov oo 7) 
Tpayywareia, THY pev TE voeny TE Kal pabnpatieny 
kal puarkny, THY dé é éy taTopia Kal ports KELLEY, 
ovodev ovat m@pos TAS mpdgers: olov el Tis N€ryoe 7 
meph TV ‘Oduacéws wavy kat Meveddov xai 
*lacovos, els ppomnaw pev ovdev av cudrapBavew 
Sogevev, iv o mpattev Entel, mrayy el KaTapiaoryot 
Kal TOV yevowévav dvarykalov Ta 1a adeiypara 
Xpyorpa: Staryoryny 5 6pas mopitot bp ouK ave- 
Neve pov TD émtBdddovre emt TOUS TOTFOUS TOUS 
TAPATXOVTAS THY pvborrotiav. kal yap ToTo Cn- 
TovoW ot T™ paTTOVTes dua ro évdoEov Kai To mou, 
adr ovK ért TOU" HadXopv yap arrovddtouaty, « @S 
elas, Tept TA XPHotwa. Siomep Kal 7 veoypape 
TOUT@V , baddov n éxeivea emipednTéov. @S 
adrws exer Kal tmepl THs toroptas Kal wept TOV 
padnpatov Kal yap TOUT TO XpHolpov ael 
paAXNOV ANT Téov Kal TO TLeTOTEpOV. 


1 The definition ascribed to Thrasymachus, Plato’s Re- 
public, 1. 12. 

2 Strabo has in mind his theory (which he often takes 
occasion to uphold) as to the comparative mythical and 
historical elements in Homer and other poets. 
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people. Itis the law that gives the type and the 
form of the constitution. And for that reason some 
have defined “justice” as “ the interest of the more 
_ powerful.””! If, then, political philosophy deals 
chiefly with the rulers, and if geography supplies 
the needs of those rulers, then geography would 
seem to have some advantage over political science. 
This advantage, however, has to do with practice. 

19. And yet, a work on geography also involves 
theory of no mean value, the theory of the arts, of 
mathematics, and of natural science, as well as the 
theory which lies in the fields of history and myths ? 
—though myths have nothing to do with practice ; 
for instance, if a man should tell the story of the 
wanderings of Odysseus or Menelaus or Jason, it 
would not be thought that he was making any 
contribution to the practical wisdom of his hearers— 
and that is what the man of affairs demands—unless 
he should insert the useful lessons to be drawn from 
the hardships those heroes underwent; still, he 
would be providing no mean entertainment for the 
hearer who takes an interest in the regions which 
furnished the scenes of the myths. Men of affairs 
are fond of just such entertainment, because the 
localities are famous and the myths are charming ; 
but they care for no great amount of it, since they 
are more interested in what is useful, and it is quite 
natural that they should be. For that reason the 
geographer, also, should direct his attention to the 
useful rather than to what is famous and charming. | 
The same principle holds good in regard to history 
and the mathematical sciences ; for in these branches, 
also, that which is useful and more trustworthy should 
always be given precedence. 
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20. Maduota 5é Soxei, cabdrep eipnrar, yewpe- 
tplas Te Kal dotpovopias Seiv TH ToLavTy vTr0bE- 
ce. Kal Set pev @s adnOOs' cYnpaTa yap Kal 
Kripata Kat peyéOn cal ra GddXa Ta TOUTOLS oiKeta 
ovy oloy te NaPely Kadas avev THs ToLavTNs 

U 9 > @ \ A bd / 
peOodov. GAN Womwep TA TEepl THY avapmeTpnoLW 
THs OAns ys év GdAAras Secxvdovawy, évtadOa Sé 
broGécOat Set Kal miatevoar Trois éxet Sery etary, 
vrobécbas Set! cal chatpoedh pev Tov Koopor, 

Aa N b , A A ” \ 
apatpoedy Sé cal thy émipavetay Tis ys, Ere Oe 
TOUTWY TPOTEPOV THV ETL TO METOY TOV TWLATOV 
ghopdv: avto povov, ef Ts? THs aicOnoews 7} TaV 
KOLWaV évVOLaY éyyUs éoTLV, eb Apa, émronunva- 
pevot él xeharaiw pixpd: oloyv Ste 4h yh odhat- 
poedys, éx pev THs él TO pécov popas ToppwOev 
 UTOLVnats Kat TOU ExacTOY dopa emi TO avToU 
” ? 3 \ A“ \ 4 N 
aprnua vevew, éx S€ ToY KaTa TEAaYN Kal TOV 
ovpavoy daivopéevav éeyyvbev’ Kai yap 7 alcOnats 
émipaptupety Suvatar Kal 7 Kown Evvoia. dave- 
pas yap émrimpocbet tois wAEovoLY 4 KUPTOTHS TIS 
Oaratrns, BaTE 11) TWpocBadXrEWw Tois TrOppw péy- 

ra > 9» b / 8 aw >] / 

yeoe Tols em toov cEnppévois® TH Ore. eEapOevTa 

a 4 a 4 b / 4 / > 
youv Wéov THS Oews Ehavyn, KaLTOL TEOV aTro- 

1 $ef, Groskurd, for 3é. ? ef m1, Madvig, for éxl. 

. dnpudvors, Meineke, for d&nppévots. | 


1 See footnote 2, page 22. 

2 Strabo uses the word in its literal sense of ‘* sphere- 
shaped,” and not in its geometrical sense. The spheroidicity 
of the earth was apparently not suspected until the seven- 
teenth century. See 2. 5. 5. 
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20. Most of all, it seems to me, we need, as I 
have said, geometry and astronomy for a subject like 
geography ; ; and the need of them is real indeed ; for 
without such methods as they offer it is not possible 
accurately to determine our geometrical figures, 
“climata’’1, dimensions, and the other cognate 
things ; but just as these sciences prove for us in 
other treatises all that has to do with the measure- 
ment of the earth as a whole and as I must in this 
treatise take for granted and accept the propositions 
proved there, so I must take for granted that the 
universe is spheroidal,? and also that the earth’s sur- 
face is spheroidal, and, what is more, I must take for 
granted the law that is prior to these two principles, 
namely that the bodies tend toward the centre 3; 
and I need only indicate, in a brief and summary 
way, whether a proposition comes—if it really does 
—within the range of sense-perception or of intuitive 
knowledge. Take, for example, the proposition that 
the earth is spheroidal: whereas the suggestion of this 
proposition comes to us mediately from the law that 
bodies tend toward the centre and that each body in- 
clines toward its own centre of gravity, the suggestion 
comes immediately from the phenomena observed at 
sea and in the heavens ; for our sense-perception and 
also our intuition can bear testimony in the latter 
case. For instance, it is obviously the curvature of 
the sea that prevents sailors from seeing distant lights 
that are placed on a level with their eyes. At any 
rate, if the lights are elevated above the level of the 
eyes, they become visible, even though they be at a 

3 Strabo here means all the heavenly bodies. According 
to his conception, the earth was stationary and all the 


heavenly bodies revolved about the earth from east to west, 
the heavens having the same centre as the earth. 
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oxovTa avTis: opoiws §é xal adtn perewpicbeioa 
s 

elde TA Kexpuupéva Tpotepov. Strep Syrot Kal o 

TOmNTHS' TOLOUTOV yap éaTt Kal TO 


o&) para Tpoidov, peyddov wo KvpaTos 
Gpbeis. (Od. 5. 393) 


kat Tois mpoomnéovct Sé del Kal padXov aro- 
yupvovTa. Ta Tpoayera pépn, Kal Ta havevta év 
apyais tarewa éEaipetat wadAov. TovV Te Ovpavi- 
wv 7 Tepipopa évapyis éott Kal GAXws Kal éx TOV 
yvoapovixcav: éx Sé tovTwy evOus wrroreivet Kal 7 
évvota, OTe Eppilwpévns em’ atretpov THS ys ovK 
av 7 TovavtTn Tepipopa auvéBaive. Kal Ta Trepi 
TOV KNpaToY Oé ev Tois TEepl TOY olKnTEwY 
Setxvutat. 

21. Nuvi dé é€& érotpou Sei NaPeiy na, Kat 
TavO’ dca TO TOATLK@ Kal TO oTpaTHAdTH XpN- 
cla. ouvtTe yap ovtw Sei dyvoely Ta Tepi Tov 
ovpavov xal thy Oéow Tihs ys, @oT, émedav 
yéyntat kata tomous, Kal” ods éEndXaxtai Tia 
Tov datvopévwy ,Tois TWodXdois ev TH ovpavg, 
tapaccecOat Kai Toadra Néyetv" 


®@ iro, ov yap T iSpev Sry) Logos, ovd Grr 


OS; 
ovd’ din Hédtos haeaiwBpotos elo’ bd yaiap, © 
_0v0' On avvetrac (Od. 10. 190) 


wv 7? Cd 9 ce) @ fo) 
ov? ottws axptBodv, doe Tas TavTayod cuvava- 
ToNdS TE Kal cUYyKaTadvceEs Kal TULpEeToUpaVT- 


1 $rn—8xy—8an—8ep, Sterrett, for 3en—8xn—8xn—8nn. 
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greater distance from the eyes; and similarly if the 
eyes themselves are elevated, they see what was 
before invisible. This fact is noted by Homer, also, 
for such is the meaning of the words: “ With a 
quick glance ahead, being upborne on a great wave, 
[he saw the land very near].’’ So, also, when 
sailors are approaching land, the different parts of 
the shore become revealed progressively, more and 
more, and what at first appeared to be low-lying land 
grows gradually higher and higher. Again, the 
‘revolution of the heavenly bodies is evident on 
many grounds, but it is particularly evident from the 
phenomena of the sun-dial; and from these 
phenomena our intuitive judgment itself suggests 
that no such revolution could take place if the earth 
were rooted to an infinite depth. 1 As regards the 
“ climata’’2, they are treated in our discussion of 
the Inhabited Districts. 

21. But at this point we must assume off-hand a 
knowledge of some matters, and particularly of all 
that is useful for the statesman and the general to 
know. For one should not, on the one hand, be so 
ignorant of the heavens and the position of the 
earth as to be alarmed when he comes to countries 
in which some of the celestial phenomena that are 
familiar to everybody have changed, and to exclaim : 
‘«« My friends, lo, now we know not where is the place 
of darkness, nor of dawning, nor where the sun, 
that gives light to men, goes beneath the earth, nor 
where he rises’’; nor, on the other hand, need one 
have such scientifically accurate knowledge as to 
know what constellations rise and set and pass the 


1 This was the doctrine of Xenophanes and Anaximenes, 
See footnote 2, page 22. 
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gets Kal éEappata wodwy Kal Ta Kata Kopudny 
a e bd A 
onueta kal doa adda ToladTa Kata Tas peTa- 
TT@CELS THY opttovT@Y dua Kal TOY apKTLKOY 
Siadépovra atavTd, Ta pev Tpos THY driv, Ta Se 
kal TH hvoet, yoopitey Gravta’ adda Ta pev 
pnd Grws hpovtilev, mrAnv a Oéas dtAoaodou 
4 a \ 4 \ UA \ \ 4, 
vapw, tots 6€ murreverv, Kav pn Bry TO bia Ti 
Kal yap TovTO Tov dtrAocoghotvTos povov, TO Se 
TWOMTLK@ TYOAHS OV TOTAVTNS METETTLY, 1) OVK Géb. 
b) A QQ A e 4 e€ a“ “A N ? 
ov pny ovd odtws trdpyew amrobv Set Tov évtuy- 
xavovTa TH ypahh tavtn Kal apyov, wate pyde 
aopaipay ideiv, pndé KvKAOUS ev avTH, TOUS meV 
TaparAnAous, Tous & apOious mpos TovTOUS, TOUS 
5é AoEovs: unde tpomixay te Kal ionpeptivod Kat 
Cwdiaxod Oéow, du od hepopevos o HALOS TpéTrETAL 
cab Siardocet' Ssahopas KA\Lpatav Te Kad avéwov. 
TavTa yap Kal Ta Tept Tors opitovtas Kal Tous 
apKTiKoUs Kal boa adXa KATA THY TWpOTHY aywyiy 
TV eis Ta pabnpata wapadidotas Katavoncas 
Tis’ GAAws was Svvatat twapaxorovleiv ois 
Aeyopévors evravOa. o 5é pnd evbeiay ypappny 
nH Twepepephn, pndé KvKrov cidds, wyndé oharprKiy 
> 4 4 oJ a 9 A 
émipdveray 4 érritredov, und ev TO ovpav@e pnode 
TOUS émTa THS peydAns apKToU aorépas KaTa- 
padav, pnd adrXo Tt TAY ToLOvT@Y pNdév, Hh ovK dv 


1 Siardooct, Madvig, for d:ddoKes. 
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meridian at the same time everywhere; or as to 
know the elevations of the poles, the constellations 
that are in the zenith, and all other such changing 
phenomena as meet one according as he changes 
his horizons and arctic circles,! whether those changes 
be merely visual, or actual as well. Nay, he should 
pay no attention at all to some of these things, 
unless it be in order to view them as a philosopher. | 
But he should take some other things on faith, | 
even if he does not see a reason for them; for the 
question of causes belongs to the student of 
philosophy alone, whereas the statesman does not 
have adequate leisure for research, or at least not - 
always. However, the reader of this book should 
not be so simple-minded or indifferent as not to have 
- observed a globe, or the circles drawn upon it, some 
of which are parallel, others drawn at right angles 
to the parallels, and still others oblique to them ; 
or, again, so simple as not to have observed the 
position of tropics, equator, and zodiac—the region 
through which the sun is borne in his course and by 
his turning determines the different zones and winds. 
For if one have learned, even in a superficial way, 
about these matters, and about the horizons and 
the arctic circles and all the other matters taught 
in the elementary courses of mathematics, he will 
be able to follow what is said in this book. If, 
however, a man does not know even what a straight 
line is, or a curve, or a circle, nor the difference 
between a spherical and a plane surface, and if, in 
the heavens, he have not learned even the seven 
stars of the Great Bear, or anything else of that 
kind, either he will have no use for this book, or else 


1 See 2. 2. 2, and footnote. 
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Séovro THS Mpaypyatelas TaVTNS 7) OVXL VOY, ANN 
éxeivous evtuy@Y TpoTEpoV, @Y Ywpis ovK av ein 
yewypadias oixeios. ot twas 5é Kal ot Tovs ALpévas 
Kal Tovs TepimrAous KaXoupévous TrpayyuatevO évTes 
ATEAR THY erriaKeliy ToLOvYTAL, un TpoaTLOEVTES 
Soa éx tav padnudtwv Kal é« TaY ovpavior 
cuvarre TpoanKe. 

22. “Aadas 5é xotvov elvat TO cvyypaupa TODTO 
Sef xal qrodttixdv Kal Snuwperés opoiws, wamep 
Thy THS totopias ypadnv. KaKxet 88 TodALTLKOY 
éyoueyv ovxt TOY TavTdTracLW datraidevTOV, dNAA 
TOV peTacXoVTa THs Te eyxuxdiov Kal auvynOovs 
aywyis tots édevépars Kai tots dprrocodovou 
ovdé yap av ovte wéyav Svvaito Karas obt’ 
émaweiv, ovdé Kpivery doa pynuns aEva TeV yeyo- 
voto, OT@ undev éuéAnoEV apeThs Kal Ppovicews 
kal TeV eis TADTA NoyoD. 

23. Acdrrep nyets werrornxoTes vTOpynaTa 
ioTopixa Ypnoipa, ws vToAauBavoper, eis THY 
HOY Kal TodcTLKHY dirocodiay, EyvwpeV TpoC- 
Oeivar Kal tHvde THv oivtTakw: opoedns yap Kal 
auTn, Kal mpos TOvs avTove avopas, Kal padtora 
Tovs év tais Urepoyais. ers 5é Tov avTov TpoTrop, 
Svmep éxet TA Tepi Tovs émipaveis avdpas Kal 
Biovs tuyyaver pripns, ta bé puxpa Kal adoEa 

1 The words oftws 5¢ nal... cuvdnrew xpocjxe are trans- 
posed to this place from the end of § 22 by Meineke, follow- 
ing the suggestion of Corais ; C. Miiller approving. Siebenkees 


deletes the & before ouvdwrew; Corais, Meineke, following ; 
C. Miiller approving. 


1 Strabo refers to his historical work (now lost) as his 
Historical Sketches and also as his History. The work con- 
tained both of these, and comprised forty-seven books, cover- 
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not at present—in fact, not until he has studied 
those topics without which he cannot be familiar 
with geography. And so those who have written 
the treatises entitled Harbours and Coasting Voyages 
leave their investigations incomplete, if they have 
failed to add all the mathematical and astronomical 
information which properly belonged in their books. 


22. In short, this book of mine should be generally 


useful—useful alike to the statesman and to the 
public at large—as was my work on History! In 
this work, as in that, I mean by “statesman,” not 
the man who is wholly uneducated, but the man who 


has taken the round of courses usual in the case of ° 


freemen or of students of philosophy. For the 


man who has given no thought to virtue and to | 


practical wisdom, and to what has been written about | 
them, would not be able even to form a valid opinion 
either in censure or in praise; nor yet to pass judg- 
ment upon the matters of historical fact that are 
worthy of being recorded in this treatise. 


23. And so, after I had written my Historical ' 


Sketches} which have been useful, I suppose, for 
moral and political philosophy, I determined to write 
the present treatise also; for this work itself is 
based on the same plan, and is addressed to the 
same class of readers, and particularly to men of 
exalted stations in life. Furthermore, just as in my 
Historical Sketches only the incidents in the lives of 


distinguished men are recorded, while deeds that ! 


are petty and ignoble are omitted, so in this work’ 


ing the course of events prior to the opening and subsequent 

to the close of the History of Polybius. The first part was 

merely an outline of historical events, while the latter part 

om a complete history from 146 b.c. to the time of the 
mpire. 
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mapaneiretat, xavTad0a Sei ta puxpa nal ra 
adavh trapatéutey, év bé tois évddfous Kal peya- 
dots kal év ols Td TpaypatiKoy Kal evpuynuovevTor 
kal 780 Ssatpifew. KxaOawep te! Kal év Tots 
KONoToLKOIs Epyots ov TO KAO’ ExacTov axptPés 
tntovdmev, dX Tos KaOOXOU TrpoTeYopev parXo», 
el KANGS TO SOV: OUTWS KAY TOUTOES Set TroLEia Bat 
THY Kpiaw. KoAogcoupyia yap Tis Kal avTn, Ta 
peyara ppatovaa tas exer kal Ta Oda, TAN et 
tt ively Stvatat Kal TOY pixpav TOV pirerdnpova 
Kal Tov mpaypatixoy. StL pev ovv otrovdaioy Td 
mpoxeimevov épyov cal dirocod@ tmpétov, tadta 
etpno Ow. 


II 


1. Eé 8é woddGv rrpoevrovtav émiyerpodpev Kal 
avtol Néeyely Tept TOV avTaY, oVTH pEUTTEOY, AV 
py Kal Tov avTov TpoTov SiereyyOapev éexeivors 
amavta éyovtes. wUrortauBdvopey 8 addrov 
dAdo Tt KaTopPPwadvTwy GArO TOAD pépos ETL TOU 
Epyou AelitecOau: pos ols dv Kal puKpov Tpoc- 
AaRety Suvnbdpev, ixavny Set TiWecOar wpodpacty 
THS emiyetpnoews. Kal yap 67 TOAD TL TOS VOV 
» Tov ‘Pwpatwy émixpdtera Kai Tov UapOvaiwy 
THS ToLrauTns éutretpias mpocbédwxe? KaOdTreEp Tots 
mpotépos péya te  “AXeEdvdpov otpateia,’ ws 
gnow “EpatocGévns. o péev yap tHs ‘Acias 

1 +e, Meineke, for ye. 


2 xaddwep trois mpotépos péya Tt h “AAetdvdpov otpareia, 
C. Miller, for xa@dwep rots pera thy ’AAckdvSpouv orpatelar. 
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also I must leave untouched what is petty and in-~ 
conspicuous, and devote my attention to what is 
noble and great, and to what contains the practically 
useful, or memorable, or entertaining. Now just as 
in judging of the merits of colossal statues we do 
not examine each individual part with minute care, 
but rather consider the general effect and endeavour 
to see if the statue as a whole is pleasing, so should 
this book of mine be judged. For it, too, is a\ 
colossal work, in that it deals with the facts about , 
large things only, and wholes, except as some petty 
thing may stir the interest of the studious or the 
practical man. I have said thus much to show that 
the present work is a serious one, and one worthy of 
a philosopher. 


II 


1. Ir I, too, undertake to write upon a subject that 
has been treated by many others before me, I should 
not be blamed therefor, unless 1 prove to have dis- 
cussed the subject in every respect as have my 
predecessors. Although various predecessors have 
done excellent work in various fields of geography, 
yet I assume that a large portion of the work still 
remains to be done; and if I shall be able to make 
even small additions to what they have said, that 
must be regarded as a sufficient excuse for my under- 
taking. Indeed, the spread of the empires of the 
Romans and of the Parthians has presented to . 
geographers of to-day a considerable addition to our 
empirical knowledge of geography, just as did the 
campaign of Alexander to geographers of earlier 
times, as Eratosthenes points out. For Alexander . 
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ToAAHY avexddruev ypiv Kal tav Bopeiwv Tis 
Evporns adiravta péypt tod “Iotpov: ot 5é “Po- 
patio Ta éorrépta THs Evpermrns amavra péxpt} 
"AXBios totapod tod tHv Teppaviay diya Sdiar- 
podvtos, td te mépav “Iotpov ra péxpe Tupa 
mwotapov Ta dé éréxeva péeypt Macwrov Kal rijs 
eis Kod yous teXevtaacns tapadias MiOpsddrns o 
Kreis Evrrdtap éroince yvepia Kat ot éxeivou 
atparnyot: of 5é TlapOvaioe ra rept thy ‘Tpxa- 
viav kal tyv Baxtpiavny nai rovs birép TovTwY 
LKvdas yvwpipwrépovs nyiv érroinoav, Hrrov 
yvwpilouévous bird Tov TpoTepoyy wate eyoupev 
av Tt Néyetv TAEOY TOV Tpo Huav. opav & éotat 
TOUTO pddioTa ev ToIs NOYOLS TOs pos TOvS TPO 
HOV, HTTOV pev TOUS TaAAL, LAAXov O€ TOUS peT 
"Epatocbévn nal avtov éxeivov’ ods eixds Sommep 
Todupabéctepot TOY TOAAWY yeysvacl, TOTOUT@ 
Sucereyatorépous elvas toils Votepov, av TL WANP- 
HEADS A€ywou. cf 8 dvayxacOnadpeOa Tov Tots 
avTois avrinéyerv, ols paddtota émaxodov0odpev 
Kata Tadra,”? dei cuyyv@unv eyev. ov yap 
MpoKerTaL Wpos AtravtTas avtTidéyew, GAA TOvS 
bev moAXovs €av, ols pndé dxorovGeiy déov- 
éxeivous 5€ Startav, ods év Trois TELoTOLS KaTwP- 
Owxotas iopev. eérel ovdé mpos ataytas dido- 

1 uéxpit, Meineke, for péxpis. 

2 xara ThAAa, Cobet, for nar’ &AAa. 








1 Danube. 4 Elbe. 3 Dniester. 
* Sea of Azov. 5 Southern Caucasia. 
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opened up for us geographers a great part of Asia 
and all the northern part of Europe as far as the 
Ister } River ; the Romans have made known all the 
western part of Europe as far as the River Albis 2 
(which divides Germany into two parts), and the 
regions beyond the Ister as far as the Tyras? 
River; and Mithridates, surnamed Eupator, and his 
generals have made known the regions beyond the 
Tyras as far as Lake Maeotis* and the line of coast 
that ends at Colchis®; and, again, the Parthians have 
increased our knowledge in regard to Hyrcania and 
Bactriana, and in regard to the Scythians who live 
north of Hyrcania and Bactriana, all of which 
countries were but imperfectly known to the-earlier 
geographers. I therefore may have something more 
to say than my predecessors. This will become 
particularly apparent in what I shall have to say in 
criticism of my predecessors, but my criticism has 
less to do with the earliest geographers than with 
the successors of Eratosthenes and Eratosthenes 
himself. For it stands to reason that because 
Eratosthenes and his successors have had wider 
knowledge than most geographers, it will be corres- 
pondingly more difficult for a later geographer to 
expose their errors if they say anything amiss. And 
if I shall, on occasion, be compelled to contradict 
the very men whom in all other respects I follow 
most closely, I beg to be pardoned ; for it is not my 
purpose to contradict every individual geographer, 
but rather to leave the most of them out of 
consideration—men whose arguments it is unseemly 
even to follow—and to pass upon the opinion of 
those men whom we recognize to have beén correct 
in most cases. Indeed, to engage in philosophical 
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codetv aktov, mpos ‘Eparocbévn 5é cal" lrmapyov 
kat Tlocedmvov! kai TloAvBiov Kxat addrXovus 
TOLOUTOUS KaXOD. 

2. Iparov? § émioxerréov Epatoc0évn, wapa- 
TiO0évtas dua xat Hv ‘Iarmdpyou mpos avtov 
> , ” 9 ¢ 9 50° 8 4 
avtiroyiav. éott § 0 ‘Eparoabervns ov6’*® oftas 
EUKATATPOXATTOS, wore und AOnvas avrov bdetv 
paoxev, brrep Tlodépwv éemiyerpet Secxvuvat’ ot’ 
éml tocovTov TiaTos, ep Saov tapedéEavTo TLVES, 
Kaimep ‘wreiotos evTuyov, ws elpnKey avTos, 

nw 4 
ayabois advépaow. éyévovto yap, Pyciv, ws ov- 
Sémore, KATA TOUTOV TOV KaLpoV Ud’ éva TepiBoXoV 
Kal piav wodw oi* cat ’Apiorwva nal ’Apxe- 

A 
sikaoy avOnoavtes ptdrocogot. ovy ixavov 5 
oluat TovTO, ANNA TO Kpivety Kas, ols pAddoV 
mevotéov.© o dé Apxecidaov nal ‘Apiotava Tay 

bd . 
xa? avtov avOnodvtwv Kopudaiovs tiOnow, 
? A b] A 4 > \ ? id 
AmedAis Te avT@ ToAvs éott Kal Biwv, dv dyoe 

A b a 4 > td 
Tpatov avOwa meptBareiv pirocodiay, AAN Guws 
TOANAKLS ElTreiy aV TiWa em aUTOD TOTO: 


olny éx paxéwv o Biwv. (Od. 18. 74) 


éy avtais yap tais amopdcect tavtalis ixayny 
acGéveray euhaiver THs EauTod yvopuns: 4 TOD 
ZLivavos tov Kitréws yvwpipos yevopuevos "AOnvnoe 


1“Innapxov kal Mocedenoy, Spengel, for Moce:dévov kal 
Inxapxov; Meineke following. 

2 xporov, Spengel, for rpérepov ; Meineke following. 

3 06’, Meineke, for od x. 

4 wal, Xylander deletes, after of ; Meineke following. 

5 xe:oréov, the correction of the prima manus, Spscpal 
A. Vogel, prefer, for xpoo:réoy. 
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discussion with everybody is unseemly, but it is 
honourable to do so with Eratosthenes, Hipparchus, 
Poseidonius, Polybius, and others of their type. 

2. First, I must consider Eratosthenes, at the 
same time setting forth the objections which 
Hipparchus urges against the statements of 
Eratosthenes. Now Eratosthenes is not so open 
to attack as to warrant my saying that he never 
saw even Athens, as Polemon undertakes to prove; 
nor, on the other hand, is he so trustworthy as some 
have been taught to believe that he is—notwith- 
standing the fact that he had been associated with 
many eminent men, as he himself tells us.“ For,” 
says he, “philosophers gathered together at this 
particular time, as never before within one wall or 
one city ; I refer to those who flourished in the time 
of Ariston and Arcesilaus.” But I do not think that 
sufficient ; what we need is a clear-cut judgment as 
to what teachers we should choose to follow. But 
he places Arcesilaus and Ariston at the head of the 
scholars who flourished in his day and generation ; 
and Apelles is much in evidence with him, and so is 
Bion, of whom he says: “ Bion was the first to drape 
philosophy in embroidered finery’’; and yet he states 
that people frequently applied to Bion the words: 
“Such a [thigh] as Bion [shews] from out his rags.” ! 
Indeed, in these very statements Eratosthenes re- 
veals a serious infirmity in his own judgment ; and 
because of this infirmity, although he _ himself 
studied in Athens under Zeno of Citium, he makes 


1 The original allusion is to ‘‘the old man” Odysseus, 
Od, 18. 74. 53 
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TOV pev éxeivov SradeEapevov ovdevos péuvnrat, 
TOUS & éxeive SevexDevras Kal ov Siadox | ovde- 
pla oateras, TOUTOUS avOjjaat once KaTa TOV 
KaLpov éxetvov. Snrot dé Kal mepl TOV aryab ov 
éxdobeioa vr avrou Tpaypareta Kat pederar Kat 
et TL AAAO TOLOVTO THY aywynv avToD: Score pHEaos 
Vv TOU TE Bovropevou prrocogeiy Kal Tou 1) 
Gappobvros eyxerptbew éavTov eis THY bmoaxerw 
TAUTND, GNA Movov pEXpL Top Soxeiv Tm poiovTos, n 
Kal mapdBac tv TVA TAvTHY am TOV dddov TOV 
éyKUKNLOV TETTOPLO MEVOU 7 pos Siaryoyny v) kal 
Taoudy: TpoTrov b¢ Twa Kal év Tots Grows Ertl 
TOLOUTOS. anda éxeiva eld Ow? mpos dé ra vov 
emixelpnTeor, éca OvvatT av, émravo Goiv THY 
yewypadian, Kal mpa@tov Smep aptiws wvrrepe- 
OéueOa. 

3. Tounrqy yap épn mavra oroxalecba wux- 
aryoryias, ov SidacKkartias. TouvavTiov 8 of i radatol 
prrocopiay Twa Aéyouar Tperny THY TOLNTLKDY, 
eladyoucay eis Tov Biov Has éx véwv Kal didac- 
Kova av nOn Kar ™daOn Kal mpagers ped ndoviis” 
ob é TET Epot Kal movov TOLNTHY épacay elvar 
TOV codon. 61a tovTo Kal Tovs maidas ai TdY 
“EAAjVOY Toners TPOTLETA dua THs TounTuKs 
Tatoevovaly, ov puxayoyias Vapi Saroubev 
prijs, avXNA ow povic pov Srrov ye kab ot pou- 
atxol Yaddew Kat Aupifew Kal avrctv SiddcKovtes 


1 cidoOw, Cobet, for éacdw. 
1 The Greek word here used is significant. The parabasts 
formed a part of the Old Comedy, and was wholly incidental 
to the main action of the play. 
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no mention of any of Zeno’s successors, but speaks 
of those men who dissented from the teachings of 
Zeno and who failed to establish a school that lived 
after them as “flourishing” at that particular time. 
His treatise entitled On the Good, also, and his Studies 
tn. Declamation, and whatever else he wrote of this 
nature, go to show his tendency, namely, that of the 
man who is constantly vacillating between his désire 
to be a philosopher and his reluctance to devote 
himself entirely to this profession, and who therefore 
succeeds in advancing only far enough to have the 
appearance of being a philosopher; or of the man 
who has provided himself with this as a diversion! 
from his regular work, either for his pastime or even 
amusement; and in a sense Eratosthenes displays 
this tendency in his other writings, too. But let 
this pass; for my present purpose I must correct 
Eratosthenes’ geography as far as possible ; and first, 
on the point which I deferred a while ago.” 

3. As I was saying, Eratosthenes contends that 
the aim of every poet is to entertain, not to instruct. 
The ancients assert, on the contrary, that poetry is a 
kind of elementary philosophy, which, taking us in 
our very boyhood, introduces us to the art of life 
and instructs us, with pleasure to ourselves, in 
character, emotions, and actions. And our School ® 
goes still further and contends that the wise man. 
alone is a poet. That is the reason why in Greece 
the various states educate the young, at the very 
beginning of their education, by means of poetry ; 
not for the mere sake of entertainment, of course, 
but for the sake of moral discipline. Why, even the 


musicians, when they give instruction in singing, in *. 


2 Page 23, 3 See Introduction, page xvi. 
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petarrotovvTas THS apeTHS TavTNs’ madevTiKol 
yap elvai dace xal énavopOwrixol trav nOav. 
tadta & ov povov Tapa Trav IIvOayopeiwy axoverv 
éotl NeyovTwv, adrA.a Kal "Apiorokevos odTws atro- 
daiverar. kal “Opnpos 5é rovs aodovs swdpo- 
yiotas elpnke, Kabdmep Tov THS KrAvTatuvnorpas 
guraxa, 
@ WOAN érréTendrev 
"ArpelSys Tpoinvde xiov eipvcbar axorre, 
. (Od. 3. 267) 


tov te AiysaOov ov mpotepov avTns meptyevéoOat, 
Tp 7 
Tov mev dodoy ayav és vacov épijunv 
KAANLTED’ 
thv & Cérwv eOérXovaay avyyayev Gvde Sopovec. 
(Od. 3. 270) 


xapls 8é routwy 6 “Epatocbevns éavTt@ paxetac’ 
puxpov yap mpo THS exXGelons arropacews evap- 

Opevos TOU Trepl THS yewypadias AOyou dyoiw 
amavTas Kat apxas iroripws Exev eis TO pécov 
dépery THY UIrép TAY ToLoVTaY iaTtopiav. “Opunpoy 
yoov umép te Tov AiOtorr@v Goa érveTo KaTa- 
Yopicat eis THY Toinow Kal epi trav Kat’ Alyv- 
_mtov cat AtBunv, ta dé 89 Kata thy “EdXAdba Kat 
TOUS suvEyyusS TOTrOUS Kal ALav TepLépyws éEevnvo- 
véval, TroAUTpHpeva pev THY BicBnv Aéyorta 
(Il. 2. 502), “Ariaprov dé zrounevra (ib. 503), 
écyatowcay S¢ ’AvOndova (ib. 508), Airdaray Se 
mhyns éme Knydtocoto (ib. 523), ab ovdeutav 
mpooOnkny Kev@sS amoppintey. qWoTEepov ovV oO 
Tov tadta uxayoyoivte Equcey } SudaoKovte; 
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lyre-playing, or in flute-playing, lay claim to this 
virtue, for they maintain that these studies tend to 
discipline and correct the character. You may hear 
this contention made not merely by the Pythagoreans, 
but Aristoxenus also declares the same thing. And 
Homer, too, has spoken of the bards as disciplinarians 
in morality, as when he says of the guardian of 
Clytaemnestra: “Whom the son of Atreus as he 
went to Troy strictly charged to keep watch over his 
wife’; and he adds that Aegisthus was unable to 
prevail over Clytaemnestra until “he carried the 
bard to a lonely isle and Jeft him there—while as for 
her, he Jed her to his house, a willing lady with a 
willing lover.” But, even apart from this, Eratos- 
thenes contradicts himself; for shortly before the 
pronouncement above-mentioned, and at the very 
beginning of his treatise on geography, he says that 
from the earliest times all the poets have been eager 
to display their knowledge of geography; that 
Homer, for instance, made a place in his poems for 
everything that he had learned about the Ethiopians 
and the inhabitants of Egypt and Libya, and that he 
has gone into superfluous detail in regard to Greece 
and the neighbouring countries, speaking of Thisbe 
as the “haunt of doves,’ Haliartus as “ grassy,’ 
Anthedon as “on the uttermost borders,” Lilaea as 
“by the springs of Cephisus’’; and he adds that 
Homer never lets fall an inappropriate epithet. 
Well then, I ask, is the poet who makes use of these 
epithets like a person engaged in entertaining, or in 
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vy Aia, ddXrAa Tadta pév obtas cipynxe, TA S Ew 

ol 5 , ‘ Ma wv , 
THs aicOnoews Kat ovTOS Kal AANOL TEpaTOrOYias 
puOiKhs wemdnpwoxacw. ovKodtv éxyphv obTas 
elety, OTL ToLNnTHS TAS TA pev ruyaywylas yapwy 
povon éxdéper, Ta O€ SidacKadtas’ o 8 émnveyxer, 
@ , s , b ] wv 
6te wuxayowyias povov, Sidacxarias § ot. Kal 
mpoomreptepyatetat te, muvOavopuevos Ti cupBanr- 
AeTaL TPOS apeTHY ToLNTOD TrOAX@Y Hrdpe—as TO- 
TV EUTELPOV 1) OTPATHYLas h yewpyias h PNTOpLATS 
H ola &n tepitrocety adt@ tives EBovrAnOncav; Tod 
bev otv Gravta Cnteiv mepimoteiy avT@ mTpoEK- 
mimtovtTos av Tis Gein TH pirotipia, Ss av et Tis, 
dynoiv o “Immapyxos, "Artinfis elpect@vns xatap- 
Ton’? Kal & pn Svvatat dépe para cal dyyvas, 
ovTws éxeivou Tav pabnua Kal wacav rTéyvnv. 
tovto pev 69 OpOas av réyous, @ ’Epardabeves: 
éxeiva 5 ovx dpbas, adapovpevos avTov Hv 
TocauUTnY ToAUpAaOeELay Kal THY TrOLNTLKHY ypawdy 

0 U L U v 5é5 , 4 3 
pLvGonoyiay atropaiver, n dedoTat TNaTTELY, Hys, 
6 av adth ghaivntar yruyaywyias otxelov. apa 
yap ovdé toils axpowpévois TaV TrolnTav ovdéey 

4 N b) , , \ A 

oupPdrrgeTat pos apeTnv; Aéyw Sé TO TOANOY 
uTapta: TOTwy Eutretpov } oTpaTnyias h yewpyias 
fh) pntopixhs, awep 4 axpoacts, ws ElKOs, TrEeptTroLEl. 

1 xporwepiepyd(eral re, Toup, for xpovetepyaceral ye (xpoc- 
exepyd{eral ye); Meineke (Vind. 239) approving, but not 
inserting. 

2 «araptgn, Madvig, for xarnyopoln; A. Vogel approving. 

3 ois, Groskurd, for gnoly; Forbiger following. 


1 The ‘‘ eiresione” was an olive (or laurel) branch adorned 
with the first-fruits of a given land and carried around to 
the accompaniment of a song of thanksgiving and prayer. 
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instructing? “The latter, of course,’ you reply ; 
“but while these epithets have been used by him 
for purposes of instruction, everything beyond the 
range of observation has been filled, not only by 
Homer but by others also, with mythical marvels.” 
Eratosthenes, then, should have said that “every 
poet writes partly for purposes of mere entertain- 
ment and partly for instruction”; but his words 
were “mere entertainment and not instruction.” 
And Eratosthenes gives himself quite unnecessary 
pains when he asks how it adds to the excellence of 
the poet for him to be an expert in geography, or in 
generalship, or in agriculture, or in rhetoric, or in any 
kind of special knowledge with which some people 
have wished to invest him. Now the desire to 
endow Homer with all knowledge might be regarded 
as characteristic of a man whose zeal exceeds the 
proper limit, just as would be the case if a man—to 
use a comparison of Hipparchus—should hang 
apples and pears, or anything else that it cannot 
bear, on an Attic “eiresione”!; so absurd would it be 
to endow Homer with all knowledge and with every 
art. You may be right, Eratosthenes, on that point, 
but you are wrong when you deny to Homer the 
possession of vast learning, and go on to declare that 
poetry is a fable-prating old wife, who has been 
permitted to “invent” (as you call it) whatever she 
deems suitable for purposes of entertainment. 
What, then? Is no contribution made, either, to the 
excellence of him who hears the poets recited— 
I again refer to the poet’s being an expert in 
geography, or generalship, or agriculture, or rhetoric, 
in which subjects one’s hearing of poetry naturally 
invests the poet with special knowledge? 
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? \ \ a_fs A € s) 

4. "AX\Na pny tavTa ye TavTa oO ToLNnTNS 

’"Odvccet mpoon ev, Sv TaV TavTwY padorTa 
apeTh Wdon Kooper ovTos yap avT@ 


ToANY avOperrav idev doTea Kal voov éyva, 
(Od. 1. 3) 
OUTOS TE O- 
et6@s Travtoious te SoXous Kal pndea TuKvVA. 
(Il. 3. 202) 


ovtos 8 0 “ wrodmopOos” del Neyouevos Kal TO 
“TAcov éXov 
BovrAg Kal pvOorct Kat nrepornios Téexvn’ 
ToUTou 7 éoTropévoto Kal ex Trupds aiGopévoto 
dudhw voorncarper, (ii. 10. 246) 


gnaw o Aroundys. Kai phy eri ye tH yewpyia 
ceuvuveras Kal yap év apnTa, 
év Troin’ Spétavoy pev éyov eveaptrés Exorpe, 
xal dé ov Toiov Eyous’ (Od. 18. 368) 
cal év aporo, 


T@ Ké p lors, et @AKA Sinvecéa TpoTapoipnv. 
(Od. 18. 375) 


kat ovy “Opunpos pév otrw dpovet rept rovTwr, 
ovxt dé mavres of retratdevpévoe pdptups 
XpovrTar TO TotnTH, ws opOas>s A€yovTs, TEpl TOD 
Thy tTotavTny eutetpiav eis Ppovnow cuvTeiverv 
partora. 

5. “H 6€ pynropixn ppovnots éaote Syrov epi 
ANoyous: Hv erideixvuTat wap SrAnv THY ToinoL> 
‘Odvccers ev tH Acameipa, év tais Attais, év 
TH IlpecBeta, ev 5 dno (71. 2; 9; 3) 
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4, Assuredly Homer has attributed all knowledge 
of this kind, at least, to Odysseus, whom he adorns 
beyond his fellows with every kind of excellence ; 
for his Odysseus “of many men the towns did see 
and minds did learn,’ and he is the man who “ is 
skilled in all the ways of wile and cunning device.” 
Odysseus is continually spoken of as “the sacker 
of cities” and as the capturer of Troy “by means 
of his counsels and his persuasiveness and _ his 
deceitful arts’’; and Diomedes says of him: “ But 
while he cometh with me, even out of burning fire 
might we both return.” More than that, Odysseus 
prides himself on being a farmer. For instance, 
with regard to reaping he says: “In the deep grass 
might the match be, and might I have a crooked 
seythe, and thou another like it”; and with regard 
to ploughing: ‘“‘ Then shouldst thou see me, whether 
or no I would cut a clean furrow unbroken before 
me.’ And not only does Homer thus _ possess 
wisdom about these matters, but all enlightened 
men cite the poet as a witness whose words are 
true, to prove that practical experience of this kind 
contributes in the highest degree to wisdom. 

5. Rhetoric is, to be sure, wisdom applied to 
discourse ; and Odysseus displays this gift through- 
out the entire Iliad, in the Trial, in the Prayers, 
and in the Embassy, where Homer says : “ But when 
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GX Ste 57 Stra Te peydrnv ex otNHOeos ein 

cab érea vipddecoty eorxdra YeLpepinow, 

oun dv ener’ ‘Odvat y épiccee Bpotds aAXas. 
(11. 3. 221) 


tis av ovv trroddBor tov Suvdpevov momrny 
elo dyety pntopevovtas étépous Kal oTpatnyoovTas 
kal Ta addr erridexvupevous TA THS apeTas Epya, 
avroy, elvat trav prAvdpwv &va nal Trav Oavparo- 
TOL@V, yonTevely ovoyv Kal KoNaKevELY TOV aKpoa- 

\ 4 > a \ , , > 
thv Suvapevov, wpereiy dé pndév; mporépay) 6 
QUS apeTHy ToLnTOD Aéyotpmev dv HvTivodV AAXNY, 
ho Tv plpntixny tov Biov da Aoyov. Tas av 
ovv pupotro amretpos av tov Biouv Kal ddpav; 
ov yap ovTw dapev THY TOY ToLnTaV apeTHY 
etn TekTOYoV 7 YarKkéwy' arr éxeivn pev 
ovdebos eyeTar Kadov Kal cepvod, n 5é troinTod 
auvélevxtas TH TOU avOpwrrov, Kal ovy olov Te 
ayaboy yevéoOat Tromnrny, wn mpoTEepov yernObévra 
avdpa ayabov. 

6. To d¢°5y nal rHv pntopixhy adaipeiobas 
TOV TouNnTHY TEdéws aerdodvTos Huav ott. Ti 
yap ovTw irepeeey: a; dpdow; ti 8 otTw 
qountiKov; tis 0 dpeitvov ‘Ounpov dpacat; v7 
Aia, GAN érépa ppdots 1) tromtinyn. Te ye cides, 
@s Kal év auth TH ToinTiKH 4 TpayiKn Kal 1 
Kopixn, Kal év rH meoH 4 iotopiKn Kat 4 Sixa- 
vin dpa yap ov8 6 NOyos éoth yerKds, od edn 


1 xporépay, Meineke, for adrepoy ; C. Miiller approve. 
2 @oel, Corais, for ds %; Meineke following; C. Miiller 
approving. 
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he uttered his great voice from his chest, and words 
like unto the snowflakes of winter, then could no 
mortal man contend with QDdysseus.” Who, then, 
can assume that the poet who is capable of in- 
troducing other men in the réle of orators, or of 
generals, or in other réles that exhibit the ac- 
complishments of the art of rhetoric, is himself but 
one of the buffoons or jugglers, capable only of 
bewitching and flattering his hearer but not of 
helping him? Nor can we assume that any ex- 
cellence of a poet whatever is superior to that which 
enables him to imitate life through the means of 
speech. How, then, can a man imitate life if he has 
no experience of life and is a dolt? Of course we 
do not speak of the excellence of a poet in the same 
sense as we speak of that of a carpenter or a black- 
smith ; for their excellence depends upon no inherent 
nobility and dignity, whereas the excellence of a 
poet is inseparably associated with the excellence 
of the man himself, and it is impossible for one to 
become a good poet unless he has previously become 
a good man. 

6. So, then, to deny the art of rhetoric to Homer 
is to disregard my position entirely. For what is 
so much a part of rhetoric as style!? And what 
is so much a part of poetry? And who has sur- 
passed Homer in style?? “ Assuredly,” you answer, 
“but the style of poetry is different from that of 
rhetoric.” In species, yes; just as in poetry itself - 
the style of tragedy differs from that of comedy, 
and in prose the style of history differs from that 
of forensic speech. Well then, would you assert 
that discourse is not a generic term, either, whose 


1 Phrasis. 2 Phrazein. 
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e wv N e a a s 4 e \ 
o &uperpos Kat o aelos; 4 Novos pév, pyropiKos 
5é Aoryos ovK Eat yevixos Kal Ppdows Kal apery 
Aoyou; as & elev, 0 mebos Aoyos, 5 ye Kate- 
gKevas pEvOS, pipnpa tov mrounTixod éoTt. Tpo- 
To Ta, yap 7 ToLnTLKy KaTac Keun mrapirdev eis 
TO pécov Kat eddoxipnoer: eita éxelyny pupov- 
pevot, Avoavres TO pétpov, TadAa Oe purdfavres 
TA TOMNTLKA cuvéyparray oi mrepl Kddpov Kal 
Pepexvdn nal ‘Exataiov: eita of totepov, apat- 
povvres aei TL THV ToOLOVTwWY, eis TO Viv eEldos 
KaThnyayov, ws dv amo tyrous tivds: xaOdrep 
4 A , ld ra \ 
dy tis kal tHVv Kopediay dain dAaBelv ray 
cvotTaclw amo Ths Tpaywdias, kal Tov Kat’ 
autny tnpous xataBuBacbeicay eis TO Noyoerdées 
vuvl Kadovpevov. Kal TO aeldew dé avtt tod 
ppdlev riOéwevov mapa trois mada TavTd TovTO 
éxpaptupe:, Ssote Tyyn Kal apyn ppdoews KaTe- 
oxevacpévns kal pntopinns varnpEev 1 moimrinn. 
aitn yap mpocexpncatro T@ péres KaTa Tas émi- 
delEets: rodTo & jv Noyos pepedtopévos 7 @dH,} 
? > @ \ @ / > A , ‘ 
ad’ od 61 pa@diay t éXeyov Kal tpaywdiay Kai 
Koppoiav, wot emedy TO Ppdlew mpaticta em 
Tis wWoinTeKHs edNéyeto Ppacews, abrn Sé pet wd7s 
uanpte map éxetvos, TO aeidety avTois TO avTO 
TO dpalew.? xataypnoapévev 8 avtav Oatépw 
1 Adyos meneAtcouevos } gdh, A. Miller, for gd) 4 Adyos 
Mepedtopevos. 
2 airy 5e per’ gdijs ori Sriipke wap éxelvos, rd deldey abrois rd 
aird re ppdlery, Spengel, for aitn dé her? gois, 7d deldecr 


autos Td avTd TE ppdcev bwipte wap’ exelvors ; C. Miiller 
approving. 
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species are metrical discourse and prose discourse ? 
Or, rather, is discourse, in its broadest sense, generic, 
while rhetorical discourse is not generic, and style 
is simply an excellence of discourse ?>—But prose 
discourse—I mean artistic prose—is, I may say, 
an imitation of poetic discourse; for poetry; as 
an art, first came upon the scene and was first to 
win approval. Then came Cadmus, Pherecydes, 
Hecataeus, and their followers, with prose writings 
in which they imitated the poetic art, abandoning 
the use of metre but in other respects preserving 
the qualities of poetry. Then subsequent writers 
took away, each in his turn, something of these 
qualities, and brought prose down to its present 
form, as from a sublime height. In the same way 
one might say that comedy took its structure from 
tragedy, but that it also has been degraded—from 
the sublime height of tragedy to its present “ prose- 
like” style, as it is called. And further, the fact 
that the ancients used the verb “sing”’ instead 
of the verb “tell”! bears witness to this very 
thing, namely, that poetry was the source and 
origin of style, I mean ornate, or rhetorical, style. 
For when poetry was recited, it employed the 
assistance of song; this combination formed melodic 
discourse, or “ode”; and from “ode” they began 
to use the terms rhapsody, tragedy, and comedy. 
Therefore, since “tell ’’! was first used in reference 
to poetic “style”? and since among the ancients 
this poetic style was accompanied by song, the 
term “sing” was to them equivalent to the term 
<<tell’’; and then after they had misused the 
former of these two terms by applying it to prose 


1 Phrazein. 2 Phrasis. 
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STRABO 


\ 9 A A A“ ’ \ 3 ON 4 ¢€ lA 
cat él tov melo Aoyou, Kal éri Odrepov » KaTd- 
A a \ 
xpnats 5éBn. Kai avo Sé To Telov Nex OHvar Tov 
A \ 
dvev Tov péTpov AOyov eudaiver Tov amo dyYrous 
Tivos KataBavra Kal 6xnpaTos eis Tovdados. 

7. "AAN ovde Ta auveyyus povov, HaTrEp 
’"EpatocQévns eipnxe, xal ta év trois “EdXAnow, 
GANA Kal TeV TOppw TrOAAG Ayer’ Kal bu’ axpt- 

, d \ A s A e 
Beias”Opnpos kal pardov ye TOV VaTEpov pvOo- 
NoyelraL, ov TavTa TEepaTEevomEvos, ANAG KAL TPOS 
> 4 > A A 4 A 
émriatnunv adAnyopav 7 StacKevdlov 7) Snua- 
ywyav GAAa te nab ta mepl tHv 'Odvacéws 
TAaYHY Tept Hs TOAAa Stayaptdve, Tovs T 
bd , b , > \ \ 
éEnyntas dAvdpous aiodaivey Kal avtov Tov 

/ ba ” ? a s 
Tointnv’ mept av aktov eimeiv dia wWrELOvOV. 

8. Kai mpa@rov Ste tovs pvOous amedéEavtTo 
ovX ol TomTal povov, GrArAA Kal ai TorELs 
Tov mpoTepoyv Kal ot vopobéTar Tod ypnoipou 
yap, Br?rpavres eis tO huotxov mabos Tov 
NoytKod Cwou- firerdnpwv yap &vOpwtros:! mpooi- 
pov dé TovTov To gdidouvOov: évtTedOev ody 
adpxetat ta waidia axpodcbar Kai xKowvwveiy 
NOywv él mAciov. aitiov 5, Stet Katvoroyia 

/ P e a 3 \ / 4 
tis esti o piOos, ov ta Kabeotynkdta dppdlwr, 
arr érepa Tapa radta: dv dé TO Kawwov Kal 
& pn Wpotepov eyvw tis: TodTo § avo éott Kal 


1 dvOpwxos, Meineke, for &v@pwxos; Cobet also indepen- 
dently. 
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discourse, the misuse passed over to the latter 
term also. And, furthermore, the very fact that 
non-metrical discourse was termed “ pedestrian ”’ 
indicates its descent from a height, or from a chariot, 
to the ground. 

7. Nor, indeed, is the statement of Eratosthenes 
true that Homer speaks only of places that are near 
by and in Greece; on the contrary, he speaks also 
of many places that are distant ; and when Homer 
indulges in myths he is at least more accurate than 
the later writers, since he does not deal wholly 
in marvels, but for our instruction he also uses 
allegory, or revises myths, or curries popular favour, 
and particularly in his story of the wanderings of 


a, 


Odysseus; and Eratosthenes makes many mistakes 


when he speaks of these wanderings and declares 
that not only the commentators on Homer but also 
Homer himself are dealers in nonsense. But it is 
worth my while to examine these points more in 
detail. 

8. In the first place, I remark that the poets were 
not alone in sanctioning myths, for long before the 
poets the states and the lawgivers had sanctioned 
them as a useful expedient, since they had an insight 
into the emotional nature of the reasoning animal ; 
for man is eager to learn, and his fondness for tales 
is a prelude to this quality. It is fondness for tales, 
then, that induces children to give their attention to 
narratives and more and more to take part in them. 
The reason for this is that myth is a new language 
to them—a language that tells them,\not of things as 
they are, but of a different set of things. And what 
is new is pleasing, and so is what one did not know 
before ; and it is just this that makes men eager to 
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STRABO 


\ a 4 xg \ a \ \ 
TO Trotobv girerdypova. Strav dé Wpooh Kat TO 
Oavpactov Kal To TepaT@des, emeteiver THY 
e / 4 ? A 4 4 > 
noovny, Hmep é€atl tod pavOavew dirtpoy. Kat 
apxas wey ovv avayKn TovovTots Sedéact ypHoGan, 
mpoiovons 5é Tis nAtKkias él thy tay dévTwY 
padnow aye, nbn THs Stavoias éppwpuévns Kat 
pnnéte Seopévns KoAdKov. Kal idssorns 5é mas 
Kal atraibevtos TpoTrov Tia Tais éote PiropvOct 
Te @aavTws: opoiws O€ Kat oO mTeTradeupévos 
peTpiws: ovdé yap ovTos icxyver TO AOYLoTpLe, 

’ A oN 9 . oy > \ OY 29 
mpoceote b€ Kal To éx qratdos Eos. érrei & ov 
povoy OU, aGArAa Kal goSepov to TepaTaoes, 
apdorépwv éoti tav eidav ypela mpos TE TOUS 
Taidas Kal Tous év HAtKiay Tols Te yap Tatat 
mpooghépopev Tovs Hnoets pvOous eis mpotpomny, 
bd bd \ \ \ 4 C4 
eis amotporny dé Tovs oBepov’s. TE yap 
Adpia pidOos éote xal 4 Topyo cai o 'Ediddrns 
kat 7 Mopporven. of re moAXol TeV Tas TrOAELS 
OLKOUYT@Y Els MeV TrPOTPOTY ayovTaL ToS ndéaL 
tov pvOer, dtav axovwot THY TronTaV avdpaya- 
Onuata pv0adn Sunyoupévwv, olov “Hpaxréous 

¥ A / A \ A 4 
aOXous 7 O@ncéws, 7 Teas Tapa Oedy venopévas, 
h vn Ata opadot ypadas 4 Ecava 4) wrAdopata 
ToLavTHY TWa TepiTérelay UToonpaivoyvta pu- 
Omdn° eis amotporny 5é, Stay Kodkaoes Tapa 
Oeav cat PoBovs at adweiras 7H Sta rOyor 4 Sid 
TUT@V aopdtwov! tiwav mpocdéywvTal, 4} Kal 

* dopdrwv, Kramer, Meineke, for &épwy, above which ar is 
written in A. See Classical Journal 1814, 113. 
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learn. But if you add thereto the marvellous and 
the portentous, you thereby increase the pleasure, 
and pleasure acts as a charm to incite to learning. 
At the beginning we must needs make use of such 
bait for children, but as the child advances in years 
we must guide him to the knowledge of facts, when 
once his intelligence has become strong and no 
longer needs to be coaxed. Now every illiterate and 
uneducated man is, in a sense, a child, and, like a 
child, he is fond of stories; and for that matter, so 
is the half-educated man, for his reasoning faculty 
has not been fully developed, and, besides, the 
mental habits of his childhood persist in him. Now 
since the portentous is not only pleasing, but fear- 
inspiring as well, we can employ both kinds of myth 
for children, and for grown-up people too. In the 
case of children we employ the pleasing myths to 
spur them on, and the fear-inspiring myths to deter 
them ; for instance, Lamia! is a myth, and so are 
the Gorgon, and Ephialtes,? and Mormolyce.? Most 
of those who live in the cities are incited to emulation 
by the myths that are pleasing, when they hear the 
poets narrate mythical deeds of heroism, such as the 


Labours of Heracles or of Theseus, or hear of . 


honours bestowed by gods, or, indeed, when they 
see paintings or primitive images or works of sculp- 
ture which suggest any similar happy issue of fortune 
in mythology; but they are deterred from evil 
courses when, either through descriptions or through 
typical representations of objects unseen, they learn 
of divine punishments, terrors, and threats—or even 

1 A familiar female goblin, devourer of children, in the 
ancient nursery-legends. 


2 The giant whose eyes were put out by Apollo and 
Heracles. 3 A female goblin. 
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STRABO 


TLOTEVOGL mepuTeceiy Tivas* ov yap 6xNov ye? 
YUVaLKaY Kal TavtTos yudaiov tANOous emaryaryeiv 
oy duvarov grrocogy, Kat mpoxarérac Gas ° 
pos evoéBerav Kat oaloTnta Kal Tia TW, ana 
def xal® Secovdarpovias: tovtTo & ovK avev pv- 
Oorrotias Kal Tepateias. KEepavvos yap Kal aiyis 
Kal Tpiawa Kal apm ddes Kat Spaxovres Kal 
Oupaoroyyxa, TOV Dev Sida, pido Kal waca 
Deoroyia apxaixn radra § amedeEavro ot Tas 
TOALTELAS KATATTHG dMeVvor poppohvKas TLVAS TPOS 
ToUs vnT.oppovas. TOLAUTNS bé THS pudorrovias 
obons kal Katactpepovans eis 70 KOLVOVLKOY cal 
TO TOT LOD Tob Biou oxhpwa Kal THY TOV évT@Y 
io ropiay, ot bev apxaiot THY TaLoLKnV drycoryy 
épuratay pexpl Tov Tedelov HUKLOY, kal d1a 
TOLNTEKTS iKaves cadppoviter Gat nacay apaxiav 
vré.aBov- Xpovors &° Darepov y HS iaropias 
ypapy Kal n viv , Prroa opia mapehn udev eis 
pécov. adn péev obv ™ pos OAiryous, 7) Oe TOLNTLKN 
Snpopenearépa, Kat Oéatpa mAnpoby Suvapern 4 
dé bn Tod ‘Opnpou brepBarrovtas. Kal ob Tp@- 
Tot O€ ta ToptKol Kal gvorcol pvdoypador. 

9. "Ate dn T™ pos TO maSevTexov eld0s TOUS po- 
Oous avadépwv o tointns éppovtige* trorw pépos 
TarnOods: “éy © érider” (1. 18. 541) nal eddos, 


+. 6 pev arrodex opevos, T@ 6€ Snpaywyov Kal otpa- 


THYOV TA TANOD. 


1 ye, Meineke, for re; C. Miiller approving. 

2 spoxarécacbat, is retained against Meineke’s mpockaa- 
écac0a:; A. Miller and C. Miiller approving. 

3 Sid, ‘Cobet deletes, before derc:da:povlas. 

$ appdvrite, Cobet, from the margin of A, for éppdyrice. 
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when they merely believe that men have met with 
such experiences. For in dealing with a crowd of 
women, at least, or with any promiscuous mob, a - 
philosopher cannot influence them by reason or 
exhort them to reverence, piety and faith ; nay, there 
is need of religious fear also, and this cannot be 
aroused without myths and marvels. For thunder- 
bolt, aegis, trident, torches, snakes, thyrsus-lances,— 
arms of the gods—are myths, and so is the entire i/ 
ancient theology. But the founders of states gave 
their sanction to these things as bugbears wherewith 
to scare the simple-minded. Now since this is the 
nature of mythology, and since it has come to have 
its place in the social and civil scheme of life as well 
as in the history of actual facts, the ancients clung’ 
to their system of education for children and applied 
it up to the age of maturity; and by means of poetry | 
they believed that they could satisfactorily discipline ‘, 
every period of life. But now, after a long time, ' 
the writing of history and the present-day philosophy 
have come to the front. Philosophy, however, is for 
the few, whereas poetry is more useful to the people 
at large and can draw full houses—and this is excep- | 
tionally true of the poetry of Homer. And the early | 
historians and physicists were also writers of myths. ; 
9. Now inasmuch as Homer referred his myths’ 
to the province of education, he was wont to pay 
considerable attention to the truth. “And he 
mingled therein” a false element also, giving his 
sanction to the truth, but using the false to win the 
favour of the populace and to out-general the masses. 
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as & Ste Tus ypucoy TepeyeveTar apyvpw avnp, 
(Od. 6. 232) 


ovTw@s éxelvos Tais adnOéot TrepiTETEiats mpoce- 
Tier! piOov, jdvvov Kal Kocpav THY dpdow 
mpos 5€ TO avTO TéXOS TOD LaToOpLKOD Kal Tod TA 
évTa éyovtos BXétrav. obTw 6) TOV Te IALaKodv 
TOAELOV ‘yeyovoTa traparkaBov éxoopnoe Tais 
pvOorotiats, Kal trnv Odvccéws TAGYNV OcatTos: 
éx pndevos 5€ adrnOods avdirrey Kevnv tepato- 
Noyiav ovy ‘Ounpixov. mpoomimres yap, @s eiKos, 
as midaverepoy av ottw Tis WevdolTo, eb KaTa- 
pioyo. te Kal avtav tev adrnOwav-? Sep Kal 
IlorvBuos dnote wept tis "Odvecéws mravns ért- 
NELp@Y* ToLovTO © éati Kal TO 


loxe Wevdea TOAAA NEywV ETUMOLTLY Opota: 
(Od. 19. 203) 


ov yap qavta, GAA TOAAGa, érret od av Hy 
4 e a an 
eTUpOLOLW Opola. EdaBev ov Tapa THS taTopias 
Tas apyas. Kal yap tov Atorov® duvactetcai 
gnot tev tmept thy Aimdpay viowv, Kal tov 
\ \ YY \ , , 
mept tHhv Aityny nat Acovtivny Kuxrorras nal 
Aatotpvyovas a&évous twas 810 Kal ra rept 
\ \ A 
Tov TwopOmov ampoomévAacTa elvat Tois TOTe, Kal 
\ 4 ‘ \ 4 e “A 
Thy XdpvBdw Kat tO YKvrAraov brd AnotTav 
katéxerOar. ottw b€ Kai tos GAXous TOV Ud 
e / A 
Opnpov Aeyouévwn ev GdAXols TOOLS iotopodpev: 
¢? A 
ovTwm 5é Kai Tovs Kippepious eidms oixodvtas 
1 spocertOer, Corais, for rpooerer{de: ; Cobet independently. 


2 On the passage ofrw 5H... dAnOivav, see R. Zimmermann, 
Hermes 23, 125. 3 AidAov, Meineke, for AtoAoy. 
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« And as when some skilful man overlays gold upon \, 
silver,” just so was Homer wont to add a mythical i 
element to actual occurrences, thus giving flavour__ ° 

and adornment to his style; but he has the same \j; 

end in view as the historian or the person who | 
narrates facts. So, for instance, he took the Trojan | , 

war, an historical fact, and decked it out with his | / 4 
myths; and he did the same in the case of the 
wanderings of Odysseus; but to hang an empty story 
of marvels on something wholly untrue is not 
Homer’s way of doing things. For it occurs to us 
at once, doubtless, that a man will lie more plausibly ' 
if he will mix in some actual truth, just as Polybius 
says, when he is discussing the wanderings of / 
Odysseus. This is what Homer himself means when : 
he says of Odysseus: “So he told many lies in the 
likeness of truth;” for Homer does not say “all” | 
but “many” lies; since otherwise they would not | 
have been “ in the likeness of truth.” Accordingly, 7 | 
he took the foundations of his stories from history. [ 
For instance, history says that Aeolus was once king’; 
over the islands about Lipara, and that the Cyclopes 
and the Laestrygonians, inhospitable peoples, were 
lords over the region about Aetna and Leontine ; 
and that for this reason the region about the Strait 
might not be visited by men of that time, and that 
Charybdis and the Rock of Scylla were infested by 
brigands. And from history we learn that the rest 
of the peoples mentioned by Homer lived in other 
parts of the world. And, too, it was on the basis of 
Homer’s actual knowledge that the Cimmerians lived 
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STRABO 


Tov Kippepexov Bootopov mpdaBoppov' nat fo- 

Poon peTHyayev oiKeiws eis OKOTELVOY TLVa TOTOY 
N > of | a wv \ A’ 

Tov Kal’ ”“Acdnv, ypnotpwov dyta mpos THY pvOo- 

ld A 3 a 4 4 2 b) , 
Tmouav tHhv év TH Wray. Ste 8 oldev avTous, 

e€ , A A \ \ ’ A 
ot x“povoypapot SnAovaw,  mLKpoY mpd avTod 
\ A v A 2 > \ 9 , 
hv Tov Kippeplwy épodov 7 Kat avTov avaypa- 
povTes. 

10. “Ocatras? cat rots Koryous eidas ral 
tov "Idcovos aAodv tov eis Alay xal ta Tept 
Kipxns cat Mydcias pvOevopeva nal ioropovpeva 
Tept THs happakelas Kal Ths GAAS opoLoTpoTias, 
auyyevelas Te EwAace Tav otto dSimKicpévor, 
THS pev ev TO pevy@ tov Llovrov, tH 8 év tH 
‘Itaria, nai eEwxeavicpov apydoiv, taxa Kal Tod 
"lacovos péxpt tHS “Itadias wravnbévtos: Sei- 
Kvutat yap tia*® Kal mept ta Kepavvia dpn nat 

\ \ > 4 \ 3 A , , 
mept Tov "Adpiay nal év t@ Tlocevdwratn Kor1r@ 
kal tais mpo THs Tuppnvias vncos THs TOV 'Ap- 
yovavTa@v mravns onueia. mpocédocav Sé Ts Kal 

e , 4 10 a , 
ai Kudveat, dorep LupwAnyddas Karodae wéTpas 
TwWés, TPAXVY TroLovcaL TOV SiéKTAOUY TOV bia TOD 
Bufavtiaxod cTopatos: @ote trapa pev tHy Alav 
9 Alain, mapa 8 ras YuprAnyddas ai Tdayxrai, 

1 apdéaBoppov, Madvig, for xpds Boppav. 

2 Scattws, the reading of the MSS., is retained by Kramer 
and Meineke; C. Miiller Seppe ne. 


3 onueia after tiva, Meineke deletes, following suggestion 
of Miiller-Diibner. 
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about the Cimmerian Bosporus, a gloomy country in > 
the north, that he transferred them, quite appro- 
priately, to a certain gloomy region in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hades—a region that suited the purpose 
of his mythology in telling of the wanderings of 
Odysseus. The writers of chronicles make it plain 
that Homer knew the Cimmerians, in that they fix 
the date of the invasion of the Cimmerians either a 
short time before Homer, or else in Homer’s own 
time. 

10. And likewise it was on the basis of Homer’s 
actual knowledge of the Colchians, of Jason’s 
expedition to Aea, and of the stories of fact and 
fiction told about Circe and Medea regarding their 
use of magic potions and their general similarity ae) 
character, that he invented a_blood-relationship 
between the two, although they lived so very far 
apart, the one in the remote recess of the Pontus, 
and the other in Italy, and also invented a residence 
for both of them out by Oceanus, though it may be 
that Jason wandered as far as Italy; for there are 
some indications that point to the wanderings of the 
Argonauts in the region of the Ceraunian Moun- 
tains,! about the Adriatic Sea,? in the Gulf of 
Poseidonia,’ and in the islands that lie off Tyrrhenia. 
And the Cyaneae* also, which some call the Symple- . 
gades,® furnished the poet an additional matter of 
fact, in that they made the passage through the mouth 
of the strait at Byzantium very difficult ; so that when 
we compare the Aeaea of Circe with the Aea of 
Medea, and Homer’s Planctae® with the Symplegades, 

1 The Kimara Mountains in Albania. 
2 See 7. 5. 9. 3 Gulf of Salerno. 


4 Dark Blue Rocks. 5 Clashing Rocks. 
6 Wandering Rocks. 
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kal o &¢ avtav mAods Tod "lacovos miPaves éparn: 
mapa dé THY LKvAXav Kal thy XdpvBeuw o da Tov 
oKoTéXwy TOUS. aTA@S 8 ob TOTE TO TéAAYOS 
To Tlovticoy @otep GACY TVA @KEaVOY UTeE- 
AauwBavov, Kat Tovs mréovtas éxeloe opoiws 
éxtotrivey eSoxovv, @amep Tors Ew Yrnrov emt 
ov mpoiovtas: Kab yap péytotov tav Kal? 
nas évouitero, Kal da TodTO Kar éEoynv idiws 
TOvTov Tpoanyopevoy, ws trointny “Opnpov. icws 
ovv kal d1a TovTO peTnveyxe Ta ex tov IIovrou 
T pos Tov @Keavov as evmapddexta 51a Ty 
Katéxyovoav Sokav. olpar dé nal tov Lorvpov 
Ta axpa tov Tavpov ta tept thv Avkiav gas 
Ilicwdias xatexovrwy Ta tyndorata, Kai Tas ard 
Ths meonuBpias wumepBoras émipavertatas Trape- 
xovtwv Tots évtos Tod Tavpov, cal uaddtora Tois 
mept tov Ilovrov, cal” opotornrd twa Kal TovToUs 
éEwxeavicOjvar: pyol yap él tod mréovTos ev TH 
oxedia, 


tov © é€& AiOtorrwy avieav Kpeiwv ‘Evociybov 
Tnrobev éx YorAvpwv opéwv dev. (Od. 5. 282) 


4 \ \ , 4 > 
taxa S€ Kal Tovs povoypatovs Kuxkdrwrras éx 
Ths UKvOuKhs totopias petevyvoxe: ToLovtovs yap 


1 Draw a north and south line from the poet’s point of 
observation (near the Black Sea) through the Solyman 
Mountains and through Egypt to the Ethiopians on Oceanus 
south of Egypt. Then draw a north and south line from 
Odysseus’ point of observation (on his raft, west of Greece) 
to the Ethiopians living on Oceanus due south of the raft. 
Homer transfers the Solymi and their mountains from his 
own due-south line of vision to an analogous position on 
Odysseus’ due-south line of vision. Just as these mountains, 
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Jason’s voyage through the Planctae was clearly 
plausible also ; and so was Odysseus’ passage between 
the Rocks, when we think of Scylla and Charybdis. 
Again, the men of Homer’s day, in general, regarded 
the Pontic Sea as a kind of second Oceanus, and 
they thought that those who voyaged thither got 
beyond the limits of the inhabited world just as 
much as those who voyaged far beyond the pillars 
of Heracles ; the Pontic Sea was thought to be the 
largest of the seas in our part of the world, and for 
that reason they applied to this particular sea the 
term “The Pontus,” just as they spoke of Homer 
as “The Poet.”” Perhaps it was for that very reason 
that Homer transferred to Oceanus things that were 
true of the Pontus, in the belief that such a change 
would prove acceptable because of the prevailing 
notions in regard to the Pontus. And I think that 
since the Solymi occupied the loftiest peaks of the 
Taurus Range, I mean the peaks about Lycia as far 
as Pisidia, and since their country presented to 
people who lived north of the Taurus Range, and 
particularly to those who lived about the Pontus, 
the most conspicuous altitudes on the south—for 
this reason, on the strength of a certain similarity 
of position, these people too were transferred to the 
position out by Oceanus ; for in speaking of Odysseus 
sailing on his raft he says : “ Now the lord, the shaker 
of the earth, on his way from the Ethiopians espied 
Odysseus from afar, from the mountains of the 
Solymi.” 1 Perhaps Homer also borrowed his idea 
of the one-eyed Cyclopes from the history of Scythia ; 


to Homer, arose on the northern border of the Mediter- 
ranean, so to Odysseus they arose on the northern border 
of Oceanus. Strabo again refers to this on page 127. 
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\ ? 4 é ? a? 

Tivas Tous Aptpactovs gacw, ods ev Tois Apt- 
paotreios érecw évdédaxev ’Apiotéas o I poxov- 
ynoLos. 

11. Act 5& radta mpovmoPéuevoy cxoreiv, ti 
Aeyouow of dyoavres wept Yuxediav 7 “Itadiav 

4 a 9? } A A , >a 1 
yevéerOat T@ ‘Odvaocet Thy taVHnY Ka? “Opnpor: 
Eort yap ayhotépws todto déEacOar, Kal BérXtLOv 
cal yeipov. BértLov pév, av otTw Séyntai Ts, 
54 bd a A / a ? a , 
Ste wrevcOels exet THY wrAaYnV Te "Odvacel yeve- 
cbat, N\aBwv arnOH tadrny tHhv brobeow ToLn- 
Tins SuecKxevace’ TovTO yap oiKeiws av NéyoLTO 
\ b A \ b] , ? , > \ 

Téplt AVTOV, Kal ov povov ye Trept ItTadiav, adXra 
Kal péxpe Tov doyatov Ths “I Bnpias éoriv evpetiv 
” A 3 4 , v: / 
iyyn ths éxetvou mAdvns Kal GAdNwVY TeELOVwY. 
yetpov 5é, éav Tis Kat THY dtacKevny ws LoTopiay 

/ b) id b N \ a \ ¢ , 
déyntar, éxeivov @xeavoy kat “Adnv cat “HdJtov 

a / 

Boas xai mapa Oeais Eevias nal perapopdpacers 
kat peyéOn KuxrAwrev cal Aatotpvyovev Kat 
popdnv BcvrAANS Kal SvactHyata TOD Kal GrAXNa 
TrEiw TOLAUTA TEepaToypagovYTos davepas. ovTE 
dé mpos TovTov afvoy ayTidéye, odTH pavepas 
Katarypevdopevoy Tod tomnrov, Kabdtep ovd, « 
hain, TodTov Tov TpoTrov yevécOas Tov Eis THY 
) , s+ a 0 5 ! ) \ 
l@axnv xatardovv rod ’"Odvacéws cal thy wv7- 
aoTnpopoviay Kal thv éml tod dypod cvaTacav 
paxynv tois “I0axnoios mpos avtov: ote mpds 
tov deEdpevov oixelws tpoomréxecOar Sixatov. 

1 4 wh yevécda, Meineke deletes, after xa “Ounpoy ; For- 
biger, Kramer, C. Miller approving. 
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for it is reported that the Arimaspians are a one- a. 4.13 
eyed people—a people whom Aristeas of Pro- ee 
connesus has made known in his Arimaspian Epic. 

‘11. Having made these preliminary remarks, I 
must ask what people mean when they affirm that 
Homer places the wanderings of. Odysseus in the 
region of Sicily and Italy? It is possible to accept 
this view in two senses, one better and the other 
worse. The better is to assume that Homer was 
convinced that those regions were the scene of the 
wanderings of Odysseus, and that, taking this 
hypothesis as fact, he elaborated the story in poetic 
fashion. So much may be said with propriety about 
Homer ; at any rate one may find traces of the wan- 
derings of Odysseus, and of several others, not only ul 
in the region of Italy, but also as far as the extreme ~~ 
frontiers of Iberia. But the worse is to accept 
Homer's elaboration of the story as history also, 
because the poet is obviously indulging in marvels 
when he tells of Oceanus, Hades, cattle of Helius, 
entertainment by goddesses, metamorphoses, huge 
Cyclopes and huge Laestrygonians, Scylla’s shape, 
distances traversed on the voyage, and many other 
things of a similar nature. But, on the one hand, 
it is not worth while to refute one who so obviously 
misinterprets the poet—any more than it would be 
if one should contend that the return of Odysseus 
to Ithaca, the massacre of the suitors, and the fight 
which took place out in the country between the 
Ithacans and Odysseus, all happened precisely as 
described by the poet ; nor, on the other hand, is it 
right to quarrel with the man who interprets Homer 
in a proper fashion. | 
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12. ‘O ’EpatocOévns SE wpos apdotépas tas 
amopaces atnvTnKey OUK ev. Tpos ev THY Sev- 
tepav, Ste treipatar SiaBadrAgcw ghavepos revdh 
kal ovw a&va Noyou ba paxpav: mpos 5é THY mpo- 
Tépay, TOLNTHY Te aTravTa atropnvas drvapor, Kal 
PNTE TOTMY éuTrEelpiay pte TEXYVOV Tpos apETHV 
cuvTeivery vouicas: Tov Te pvOwv Tov pev év 
TOTrOLS Ov TeTAATHEVOLS TrE>npLopLévwv, oloy év 
"Trio cal “Idn xal Indio, trav &¢ év memdac- 

4 , J e lA a ¢ , 
peévows, KaBarrep év ols ai Topyoves 4} 0 U'npvorns, 
trautTns dnot tis idéas elvar Kal tovs Kata TH 
08 , y Se so $2 \ 

vooews TNaVYHV EyoMLEVOUS, TOUS pn Tre- 
wrdacbat Aéyovtas GAN UroxeiaBar éF avTod Tod 
pn cupdoveiy éedéyxyer Gar yrevdopévous: tas your 
Leuphvas Tous pév éml THs TleAwpiddos xadidpvecv, 
tous 5¢ él Ttav Yepnvovocav mrgiovs 7 dioyxe- 
ALous SteXoveay atadious: eivas 8 adtas oKOomTeAOv 
tpixopugoy sieipyovta tov Kupaiov! nat Tooe- 
SwviaTny KoNTOV. GAN OVO’ o? cKorEXOS OUTOS 
> , vf)? ef: A \ 
éoTe tpixopudos, ov8 GrAws Kopudodrat mpos 
(4 bd > » U4 wv \ \ 
infos, GAN ayKov Tis ExKEeLTaL WaKpOS Kal OTEVOS 
amo TOY KaTa Luppevrov® ywpiov éml Tov Kata 
Kampias topOuov, éml Odtepa péev ths dpewhs 
TO TOV Leipnvov iepov éywv, eri Oarepa Se mpos 
T@ Hocedwvatn Kor vncidia Tpia mpoKeipeva 
Epnua meTpwoyn, & Kadovot Yephvas: em avT@ 


1 Kupatov, Meineke, for Képatov; C. Miller approving. 
2 ot@ 6, Meineke, for ovde 6. 
3 Suppeyrdv, Meineke, for Svppevroy ; C. Miiller approving. 
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12. Eratosthenes, however, has taken issue with 
both these answers to my question, and in so doing 
he is wrong; he is wrong as regards the second 
answer, in that he attempts to misrepresent things 
that are obviously fictitious and that do not deserve 
protracted discussion ; and he is wrong as regards the 
first, because he declares that all poets are dealers 
in absurdities and thinks their knowledge either of 
places or of arts does not conduce to virtue. Again, 
because Homer lays the scenes of his myths not only 
in non-fictitious places, such as Ilion, Mt. Ida, and 
Mt. Pelion, but also in fictitious places, such as those 
in which the Gorgons and Geryon dwell, Eratos- 
thenes says that the places mentioned in the story 
of the wanderings of Odysseus, also, belong to the 
category of fiction, and that the persons who contend 
that they are not fictitious but have a foundation in 
fact, stand convicted of error by the very fact that 
they do not agree among themselves; at any rate, 
that some of them put the Sirens on Cape Pelorias,} 
while others put them more than two thousand 
stadia distant on the Sirenussae, which is the name 
given to a three-peaked rock that separates the Gulf 
of Cumae ? from the Gulf of Poseidonia.? But neither 
does this rock have three peaks, nor does it run up 
into a peak at all ; instead it is a sort of elbow that juts 
out, long and narrow, from the territory of Surrentum 
to the Strait of Capreae, with the sanctuary of the 
Sirens on one side of the hilly headland, while on 
the other side, looking towards the Gulf of 
Poseidonia, lie three uninhabited rocky little islands, 
called the Sirens, and on the Strait of Capreae itself 


1 Cape Faro, Sicily. 2 Bay of Naples. 
3 Gulf of Salerno. 
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5¢ 7@ wopOy@ 7d ’AOnvatoy, @trep opwvupe Kal 
0 GYKOV avTos. 
13. "AA od8'! ef pn cupdwvotcw ot TH 
€ , A / , b] \ 3 4 
ictopiay TOV TOTwY TrapadioovTes EvVOUS éxBar- 
a A , e 4 PJ > 9 i 
New Set THY cUETTacAY LoTOopiay’ GNX Ec Ste 
Kat mictovabar TO KaBoXov paAXov éotiv. olov 
Aéyw, Cntoupévov, ef Kata BKedrtav nat “Iradav 
) TAGYN yéeyove, Kal et ai Yephves évtavOa trou 
Aéyovrat, o pev hyaoas éy tH edrwpidds apos 
3 a , a 9 , 
Tov év tals Yeipnvovocas Siadwvei, apporepor 
Sé mpos Tov wept Yixedcay xal “Iradiay réyovTa 
? A 9 \ \ I& , / 
ov duadwvotow, adra Kai peilo mictw Tapéxov- 
/ - 
aw, tt, Kaimep pn TO avTd Ywpiov ‘PpdlorTes, 
a” b) b] 4 , A a \ a | , 
Sums ov‘ exBeBnxecdy ye tov cata THhv 'ITaniav 
) Qexedlayv. éav 6€ mpocOh tis, Ste év Nearronet 
4 4 a a a 
IlapOevorns Seixvutar pyjpa, pds Tov Lerpnvov, 
ére wrclwv mpoceyéveto miotis, Kaitot TpiTov 
\ , A A , b] > @& PJ 
Tivos AEeXGevTos TovTOV TOD TOTOV. GAN Ste év 
TOUT@ TO KOATO, TE 1rd "EparocOévous AexOévre 
, a a 1 
Kupaig, dv trotodew ai Serpnvodacas, cal 4 Ned- 
0 4 \ 
monus tputar, BeBatotépws miorevouev TO Trept 
TOUTOUS TOUS TOTTOUS yeyovévat TAS LetpHvas' ove 
yap Tov trointny axptBas Exacta trvbécbat, ov” 
nels Tap exeivou Cntodpev TO axpiBés: ov ui 
>] 
ovd ovTws éyouev @s UTroAauBavey, kat pwndéev 
1 908°, Meineke, for of7’. 





1 That is, Cape Minerva. 
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is situated the sanctuary of Athene, from which the 
elbow takes its name.! 

13. However, even if those who hand down to us 
our knowledge of the regions under consideration 
do not agree among themselves, we should not on 
that account set aside the entire body of that 
knowledge; indeed there are times when the 
account as a whole is all the more to be accepted 
for this reason. For example, suppose the question 
is raised whether the wanderings took place in the 
regions of Sicily and Italy, and whether the Siren 
Rocks are anywhere thereabouts: the man who 
places the Siren Rocks on Cape Pelorias is in dis- 
agreement with the man who places them on the 
Sirenussae, but neither disagrees with the man who 
says that the Siren Rocks are placed in the neigh- 
' bourhood of Sicily and Italy ; nay, they even add to 
the credibility of the third witness, because, though 
they do not name the self-same spot for the Rocks, 
yet, at all events, they have not gone beyond the 
regions of Italy and Sicily for them. Then, if some 
one adds that a monument of Parthenope, one of the 
Sirens, is shown in Neapolis, we have still further 
proof, although a third site has been introduced 
into the discussion. Furthermore, the fact that 
Neapolis also lies on this gulf (called by Eratosthenes 
the gulf of Cumae), which is formed by the Siren- 
ussae, induces us to believe all the more firmly that 
the Sirens were in the neighbourhood of these places ; 
for we do not demand of the poet that he should 
have inquired accurately into every detail, nor do 
we in our School demand scientific accuracy in his 
statements ; yet, even so, we surely are not entitled 
to assume that Homer composed the story of the 
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memuopévoy wept THs mAdvns, pO Strov pO 
Strws yeyévntat, parrwdeiv. 

14. "EpatooOévns 5& ‘Hoiodov pev etxaler we- 
mvapévov mept THs "Odvccéws mAdvys, Ste Kata 
Duce av kal "IraXiav yeyévntat, muctevoavTa TH 
S0&n pn) pmovov TaV vd’ ‘Opnjpou Neyouevav pep 
cat, adAd Kal Airuns Kal ‘Opruyias, TOD Wpos 
Lupaxovaats vynaiov, cat Tuppnvav: “Ounpov é 

/ bd a / 4 ? 4 
pyre evdévar Tadtra, wnte BovrAcoOar ev yvwpipots 
TOTrOLS TroLely THY TAGYHY. ToTEpovy ovv AiTYH 
pev cal Tuppnvia yvopima, Xxvdrddraov bé Kat 
XdpuBes cal Kipxasov nal Yerpnvodacas ov wavu; 
h Kal ‘Hovod@ peév émpere pty prvapely, adAa TAILS 

) 50 rxKoNovOEtY, ‘Ounpw dé “ wa 
Katexovaats do€ats axodovbeiv, Ounpo way, 
@ \ 1 2 ? b , ¥ 5. a) . 
6 te xev' é@ axkatpipav yA@ooay tn, KeXadetr; 
Yopis yap Tov NexOévrwy epi Tov TvITOU THs 
mpeTrovons ‘Opripy puGorrauias, kal To ARGOS 
TOV ouyypapeay Tay tavTa OpvArctvTwv Kat 
Ths Kata Tos TOTrOVS émLywplatovans PHuNS 
duddoKe Sivarat, SuoTe TaAVTA Ov TOLNTaY TrAdC- 

4 3? IQ\ , > / 
para éotiv ovbé auyypadéwrv, GANA yeyevnuévov 
iyvn Kal tpocwnwv Kat mpdtewv. 

15. Kat TloAvBtos & 6pOas brrovoel ra trepi THs 

, \ 27 9g N , 8 
wAavns. tov yap AloAov,? Tov mpoonmavavTa 
Tous &xAous év Tols KaTa TOY TopOmoY ToTraLS 
apdidpopo.s ovot Kai dvcéxtrrols Sia TAS TANLp- 


1 «év, Cobet, for &v ; and yA@ooay (which Meineke inserts) 
for yA@trayv, in keeping with the proverb attributed to 
Pindar. See Bergk’s note on Fr. Adesp. 86 A. 
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wanderings without any inquiry at all, either as to 
where or as to how they occurred. 

14. But Eratosthenes conjectures that Hesiod 
learned by inquiry that the scene of the wanderings 
of Odysseus lay in the region of Sicily and Italy, 
and, adopting this belief, mentioned not only the 
places spoken of by Homer, but also Aetna, Ortygia 
(the little island next to Syracuse), and Tyrrhenia ; 
and yet he contends that Homer knew nothing’ 
about these places and had no intention of placing 
the wanderings in any known regions. Now were 
_Aetna and Tyrrhenia well-known places, but Scyl- 
laeum, Charybdis, Circaeum, and the Sirenussae 
wholly unknown? Or was it the proper thing for 
Hesiod not to talk nonsense and to follow prevailing 
opinions, but the proper thing for Homer to “ give 
utterance to every thought that comes to his in- 
opportune tongue”? For apart from what I have 
said concerning the type of myth which it was 
proper for Homer to employ, most of the writers 
who discuss the same topics that Homer discusses, 
and also qnost_of the_various local traditions, can 
teach us that these matters are not fictions of poets 
nor yet of prose writers, but are traces of real persons 
and events. ee ee 

15. Polybius also entertains correct views in 
regard to the wanderings of Odysseus, for he says 
that Aeolus, the man who taught navigators how to 
steer a course in the regions of the Strait of Messina, 
whose waters are subject to a constant ebb and 
flow and are difficult to navigate on account of the 





2 AidAoy, Meineke, for AfoAoy. 
3 wpoonudvayra, A. Miller, for xpoonpalyoyra. 
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, / > _ A A > é \ A 
poias, Tauiay Te etpijo Oat Tov dvéwov Kal Bactréa 
vevopicbar pnoi: Kal! xabdrep Aavadv pév, Ta 
Udpeia Ta év “Apye: mapadeiEavra, "Arpéa Sé, Tod 
HAtov Tov UrevavTiov TH ovpav@ Spopov, pavress 
Te Kal iepooKoTroupévous atrobeixvucBat Bactréas: 
tous @ iepéas trav Alyurtinv nal XadSdaious 
kat Mayous, codia tivt Stapépovtas TeV GAdwv, 
Hryeémovias Kal TLLAS TUyYaveLY Tapa Tois po 
nav: ottw bé¢ nal tav Oeayv &va ExacTov, Tay 
Npncipwov Tivos EevpeTny yevomevov, Tiyacba. 
tadta 5é mrpootxovopnadpevos oun && Tov Aidrov? 
éy pv0ou axnuate axoverOat, ovd’ 6rnv tH ’O- 
Svacéws WAdYnVY' GANA pLKpa pev por pEemvOed- 
oOat Kabarep Kal TO “INtax@ Tworéue, 76 8 Sdov 
mept Luxediav nal T@ rownth TeTToLnTOa Kal Tots 
arrows cuyypadevow, Soot TA emiya@pia ® Néyouoe 
Ta mwept THY Iradiav Kal YiKediav. ov«K érratvet Oe 
ovdé THY TovavTny ToD "EpatooBévous amddpacwy, 
dudtt hyot tor av evpeiv tia, Tod 'Odvaceds 
jwemNayntat, Stav evpn Tov oKUTéa TOV cuUP- 
paravta tov Tay avé“wv acKxov. Kal todto & 
oixeiws elphoOas Trois cupRaivovot rept To LKvUA- 
Aaloy Kal THY Onpav TaY yaXewT@Y TO Eri THs 
LKVAANS* 

avtov 8 ixOuda oxoTedoy Trepiparowoa 

derdivds te xbvas Te, Kal ef troOt petlov EXnor 

KHTOS. , (Od. 12. 95) 
Tovs yap Ouvvous ayerndov hepopevous Tapa THY 

1 xal, Meineke inserts, before xa@dwep. 


2 AidAov, Meineke, for AtoAoy. 


5 ra émtxépia, Corais, for ra wepixdpia; Cobet ramixdpia 
independently. 
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reverse currents, has been called lord of the winds 
and regarded as their king; and just as Danaiis, 
because he discovered the subterranean reservoirs 
of water in Argos, and Atreus, because he discovered 
that the sun revolves in a direction opposite to the 
movement of the heavens, both of them being seers 
and diviners, were appointed kings ; and just as the 
priests of the Egyptians, the Chaldaeans, and the 
Magi, because they excelled their fellows in know- 
ledge of some kind or other, attained to leadership 
and honour among the peoples before our times; 
so, says Polybius, each one of the gods came to 
honour because he discovered something useful to 
man. Having said this much by way of preamble, 
Polybius insists that we shall not interpret Aeolus 
as a myth, nor yet the wanderings of Odysseus, as 
a whole; but that insignificant elements of myth 
have been added by the poet, just as had already 
been done in the case of the Trojan War, and that 
the scene of the whole story has been laid in the 
neighbourhood of Sicily by Homer as well as by 


all the other writers who deal. with local matters’ 


pertaining to Italy and Sicily. Neither does 


Polybius approve of this sort of declaration from ! 
Eratosthenes: “You will find the scene of the. 


wanderings of Odysseus when you find the cobbler 


who sewed up the bag of the winds.” And the ' 


description of Scylla by the poet, says Polybius, is in 
agreement with what takes place off the Scyllaean 
Rock and in the hunting of the “ galeotae ’ : “ And 
there she fishes, swooping round the rock, for 
dolphins or for dog-fish, or whatso greater beast she 
may anywhere take.” For when the tunny-fish, 
Polybius goes on to say, as they swim along in 
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Iradiav, éredav éurécwot nal KkorvGact Tis 
ib 
Lexertas aryracOas, repitrimreyv tots peiloot TOV 
, 4 \ a \ » 
Cov, olov derXdivav kai xuv@yv kal GXNwY KNTO- 
dav: é« 5é tHs Ojpas adtav miaiverOat Tovs 
, \ , v4 A , 
yarewras, ods Kai Erpias AéyecOas Kal Kuvas 
dynci. cupBaivey yap tavtov évOade Kal xara 
Tas avaBaces tov NetXou cal tay aAXwY VdadToD, 
¢ > \ 4 b] > ‘ 
Strep éri mrupos Kal dAns éumrimpapévns: abporlo- 
peva yap Ta Onpia hevryew 76 Trip H TO Ddwp, Kat 
Bopay yivecOat tois xpeittoct. 
A e ] a A A 
16. Taira & eivrav Sinyetrar tov yaXteoTav 
Onpav, ) cvviotatas tept TO XKVANAaLOY: TKOTTOS 
yap épéarnxe xowvos vpoppodow év Sexwrrois 
oxadtidiots tToAXois, dv0 Kal? Exactrov cxadiduor, 
, ¢ , ee 3+ n , @ 4 
kai o pev eXavver,o 8 él rhs wpwpas Eornxe Sopu 
eyo onunvavtos 5é1 rod oxotrod Thy émipdverav 
TOU yanewTou (péperar Sé 7d tpitov pépos é£adov 
A le) e 
To C@ov) cuvarpayTos Te? Tov aKxadovs oO pev 
? A 
érAnkev éx yerpos, eit’ éFéorracev éx Tov cwparos 
To Sopu ywpis THs emidoparibos: ayxiaTpedns Te 
yap €ote Kal yarapas évnppootat To Sopare éri- 
Tndes, KaX@diov 5 exer pwaxpov é€Enupévov. Todt’ 
émiyanaor TO Tpwbevte Téws, Gos dv Kaun oha- 
le) > 
ddlov xat brodetyov. tore & EdXxovow éri thv 
yiv, els TO oKddos avarauBadvovow, éav py 
? A 
péya 7 TeAéws TO cOpa. Kav éxtrécy O€ eis THY 
Puratrav To Sopu, ovK atrodwrer? Eott yap TN- 
\ 
Krov x te Spvos cal éXaTns, Oote Batrivouévou 


1 3é, A Miller inserts, as it is written in A ‘‘prima manu” 
above onuhvarros. 
2 re, A. Miller, for 3é. 
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schools by the coast of Italy, meet with the current 
from the strait and are prevented from reaching 
Sicily, they fall a prey to the larger sea-animals, 
such as dolphins, dog-fish and cetaceans in general ; 
and the “ galeotae”’ (which are called both sword- 
fish and dog-fish) grow fat from the chase of the 
tunny-fish. Indeed, the same thing occurs here, and 
at the rise of the Nile and other rivers, as happens 
when there is a conflagration or a forest fire, namely, 
the assembled animals attempt to escape the fire or 
the flood and become prey of animals more powerful 
than themselves. 

16. After making this statement Polybius goes on 
to describe the hunting of the “ galeotae,”’ which 
takes place off the Scyllaean Rock : one man on the 
look-out acts for all the fishermen, who lie in wait 
in many two-oared skiffs, two men in each skiff, one 
rowing and the other standing in the bow with 
his spear poised in hand. And when the man on 
the look-out signals the appearance of the “ galeotes ”’ 
(the creature swims along with a third of its body 
out of the water), and when the skiff draws near it, 
the man in the bow strikes the fish at close range, 
and then withdraws the spear-shaft, leaving the 
spear-head in the body of the fish; for the spear-head 
is barbed and loosely attached to the spear-shaft on 
purpose, and has a long line fastened to it. They 
pay out this line to the wounded fish until he 
becomes tired out by his struggles and his attempts 
at escape; then they tow him to the shore, or take 
him aboard the skiff—unless he be of enormous size. 
If the spear-shaft fall into the water, it is not lost; 
for it is made of both oak and pine wood, so that 
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tov Spvivov Bdper peréwpov eivar Td NotTrOY Kal 
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\ a U \ , \ 
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, > 9 , , J A > / i b A 
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) A 4 \ SJ e lA a ¢ 
avtl tod dis, ypaduxov elvat adudptnpa 7) ioto- 
plKov. 

17. Kal ra év rH Mrviyys 5 rots wept trav 
Awtopaywv eipnuévois cvpdoveiv. ei 5é twa py 
ouppwvel, petaBorgas aitidcbar Sev h dyvorav 4 
kal trountixny éEovciay,  cuvésrnxen é& iotopias 
kat diabécews wal pvOov. Tis pev odv ioropias 
anndevav elvat TéXos, ws ev Ne@y xatadoyp Ta 
ExdoTols ToTOLs GuBERnKOTAa AéyovTOS TOD TroLN- 
Tov, TV pev TeTpnecoav, THy 8& éoyaTowoav 
TOMY, ANANY O€ TOAUTPHPwVa, THY 8 ayyiadoV 

A / > / \ Y e 
THs 5é StaBécews évépyeray elvat TO TéXOS, @s STAY 
4 > , 7 \ e¢ \ ” 
paxopévous eiodyn’ vou Sé ndovnv nal éxrdn- 


1 Elpous, Sterrett, for (gov. 
2 Snxrnplay, Madvig, for rhy Ohpav; Sterrett following. 
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although the oaken end sinks because of its weight, 
the rest stays afloat and is easily recovered. It 
sometimes happens, says Polybius, that the man who 
rows the skiff is wounded through the bottom of the 
boat because of the great size of the sword of the 
“ galeotae’”’ and because the edge of the sword is 
sharp and biting like the wild boar’s tusk. So, from 
such facts as these, Polybius concludes, one may 
conjecture that the wanderings of Odysseus took 
place in the neighbourhood of Sicily according to 
Homer, inasmuch as Homer attributed to Scylla that 
sort of fish-hunting which is most characteristic of 
Scyllaeum; and also from Homer’s statements in 
regard to Charybdis, which correspond to the 
behaviour of the waters of the Strait. But the use 
of the word “thrice” instead of “twice’’ in the 
statement “ for thrice a day she spouts it forth ”’ is 
either an error of a copyist or an error of fact. 

17. Furthermore, the facts about Meninx,! con- 
tinues Polybius, agree with what Homer says about 
the Lotus-Eaters. But if there be some discrepancy 
we must ascribe it to the changes wrought by time, 
or to ignorance, or to poetic license—which is 
~compounded of history, rhetorical composition, and 
myth. Now the aim of history is truth, as when 
in the Catalogue of Ships the poet mentions the | 
topographical peculiarities of each place, saying of 
one city that it is “rocky,” of another that it is 
“on the uttermost border,’ of another that it is 
the “haunt of doves,” and of still another that 
it is “by the sea’; the aim of rhetorical com- 
position is vividness, as when Homer introduces 
men fighting; the aim of myth is to please and 


1 The Island of Jerba, off the northern coast of Africa. 
gI 
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(Od. 9. 82) 


év Bpaye? Stactypats SéyvecOar (oi yap drool ovK 
? V4 A ? lA e A > / 4 
evOvdpopmor) 4 éEwxeavifery, ws dv ovpiwv mveov- 
tov acuveyas. auvlels b¢ 1d Sudornua To éx 
Manredy él Iryras cradiov Siopupiov Kat d0- 
NiAt@y Tevtakootwy, ei, Pnoi, TovUTO Oeinuev év 
“a , A 
tais évvéa tpépas SunvicOat icotayas, éxaorTns 
dy jpépas 0 Trods cupBaivot cradiov Sioxyirdiov 
Tevraxociwv. Tis ody iaropnKev éx Auxias 4 ‘Po- 
Sou Sevrepaiov tia adiypévov eis ’ArXeEdvdperap, 
dvTos Tov SvacTHwaTos oTAadlwy TEeTPAKLTXLNWD; 
mpos 5€ TOvs émilCntobvTas, TAS Tpls eis Dexedlav 
\ 9 Q9 e \ A a , 
Eav ovd’ ataE dia tov topOyod wémXevKev 
"06 tA > a 5 4 \ e a 
voces, aronoyeitat, SvoTe Kal of Batepov 
Epevyov arravtes Tov mOdY TODTOV. 
18. Tovatra pév elipnxev. gots S€ Tarra pev 
* / 4 > b] , \ > 
ev Neyopeva’ Stav © dvacKevalyn tov éEwxeavi- 
opov,! Kai mpos axpiBh pétTpa Tov TAY HnmEepav 
TOvY avayn Kal StacTnpata, viepBornv ovK 


1 étwxeavioudv; the old reading, is retained for the étwxeay- 
(éuevov of Kramer and Meineke; C. Miiller approving. 
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to excite amazement. But to invent a story out- 
right is neither plausible nor like Homer; for 
everybody agrees that the poetry of Homer is a 
philosophic production—contrary to the opinion of 
Eratosthenes, who bids us not to judge the poems 
with reference to their thought, nor yet to seek 
for history in them. And Polybius says it is more 
plausible to interpret the poet’s words, “Thence 
for nine whole days was I borne by baneful winds,” 
as applying to a restricted area (for baneful winds 
do not maintain a straight course), than to place 
the incident out on Oceanus, as though the phrase 
had been “ fair winds continually blowing.” Now, 
if we reckon the distance from Cape Malea to 
the Pillars of Heracles at twenty-two thousand five 
hundred stadia, and if, says Polybius, we suppose 
that this distance was traversed at an even speed 
for those nine days, the distance covered each day 
would be two thousand five hundred stadia. But 
where do we find it recorded that anyone ever 
arrived at Alexandria from lLycia or Rhodes 
on the second day, though the distance is only 
four thousand stadia? And to those who ask the 
further question how it came about, if Odysseus 
touched Sicily three times, that he never once 
sailed through the Strait, Polybius replies that it 
was for the same reason that all later navigators 
have avoided that passage. 

18. Such are the words of Polybius, and what 
he says is in the main correct. But when he 
demolishes the argument that places the wanderings 
of Odysseus on Oceanus, and when he reduces the 
nine days’ voyage and the distances covered thereon 
to exact measurements, he reaches the height of 
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ttOnot Ta TOU TroLNTOD ern’ 


EvOev & évyjpap pepounv oroois avéporowy, 
(Od. 9. 82) 


dua 8 émixpvrretar Kal yap tadra Tov TroLunTod, 


avTap érrel Trotapoto Aitrev poov ‘Oxneavoto 
ynus, (Od. 12. 1) 


Kal TO 


ypnow ev Oyuyin, 606 7° ouparos dott Oarac- 
ons: (Od. 1. 50) 


A A \ 
kai ott évravOa oixet “AtrdXavtos Ouydrnp: Kai TO 
mept Tov Paraxowv, 


olxéopev 8 amdveude TONUKAUTT évt TOVT 
goxatot ov O€é Tis appt Bpotav émipioryerat 
anos. (Od. 6. 204) 


taita yap mavra gavepos év TH 'AtAavTIK® 
TENG yEL mhartTopeva éndovrat." o 6é Tair 
ETL PUTT OMEVOS Ta avepas Neyoueva avarpet. 
TOUTO wey OUD ovK evr 70 de tepl Dinedtav Kal 
"IraXiav yeyovevar THY mhavny 6p0as, Kal v6 
TOV TOTTLKGV Ta” Tob IoLnTov BeBarodrar. éreb 
Tis éretoe TOLNTNS n ouryypaeus Nearrohitas pev 
eye pha TapOevorns THS Lelphivos, tous dé 
év Kupn xal Aixavapyeiag® Kal [Ovecouip Ilupe- 
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trav ‘Odvacéws Etaipwv tivds; otto S€ Kal Ta 


1 $nAovrTa:, Meineke, for dnAcdyrat. 
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inconsistency. For at one moment he quotes the 
words of the poet: “Thence for nine whole days 
was I borne by baneful winds” 
moment he suppresses statements. For Homer says 
also: “ Now after the ship had left the river-stream 
of Oceanus”; and “In the island of Ogygia, 
where is the navel of the sea,” going on to say 
that the daughter of Atlas lives there; and again, 
regarding the Phaeacians, “Far apart we live in 
the wash of the waves, the farthermost of men, 
and no other mortals are conversant with us.” 
Now all these incidents are clearly -indicated as 
being placed in fancy in the Atlantic Ocean; but 
Polybius by suppressing them destroys what the 
poet states in express terms. In so doing he is 
wrong; but he is right in placing the wanderings 
in the neighbourhood of Sicily and Italy; and the 
words of the poet are confirmed by the geographical 
terms of those regions. For what poet or prose 
writer ever persuaded the Neapolitans to name a 
monument after Parthenope the Siren, or the people 
of Cumae, of Dicaearchia,! and of Vesuvius, to 
perpetuate the names of Pyriphlegethon, of the 
Acherusian Marsh, of the oracle of the dead at 
Lake Avernus, and of Baius and Misenus, two of 
the companions of Odysseus? The same question 
may be asked regarding Homer’s stories of the 


1 Puteoli. 





2 ray tonmav té, C. Miiller inserts. 
3 A:xasapxela, Meineke, for Atcacapxia. 
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Sirenussae, the Strait, Scylla, Charybdis, and Aeolus— 
stories which we should neither scrutinize rigorously, 
nor set aside as baseless and as without local setting, 
having no claim to truthfulness or to utility as 
history. 

19. Eratosthenes himself had a suspicion of this, 
for he says one may suppose that the poet wished 
to place the wanderings of Odysseus in the far 
west, but abandoned his purpose, partly because 
of his lack of accurate information, and partly 
because he had even preferred not to be accurate 
but rather to develop each incident in the direction 
of the more awe-inspiring and the more marvellous. 
Now Eratosthenes interprets rightly what Homer 
actually did, but wrongly his motive in doing it; for 
Homer’s object was not to indulge in empty talk, 
but to do useful service. It is therefore right that 
Eratesthenes should submit to examination both on 
this point and on his assertion that far distant places 
are made the scenes of Homer’s marvellous stories be- 
cause of the fact that it is safer to fabricate about them. 
For his stories of marvels whose scenes are laid in 
distant places are very few in number in comparison 
with those laid in Greece or in countries near Greece ; 
as such I may mention the stories about the labours of 
Heracles and Theseus, and the myths whose scenes 
are laid in Crete and Sicily and in the other islands, 
and on Cithaeron, Helicon, Parnassus, Pelion, and 
in various places in Attica or in the Peloponnesus. 
No one accuses the myth-makers of ignorance because 
of the myths they create; furthermore, since the 
poets, and Homer in particular, do not narrate pure 
myths simply but more often use mythical elements 
as additions to fact, the man who investigates what 
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a 
yap eb pndéy adro, Tov ye Tpsmrorcuov Tov 
Lopoxréous H Tov ev tais Baxyais tais EKvpi- 
midou mporoyov émeNOovta Kal mapaBadovta Thy 
_‘Opnpou epi ta toradta éripérerav, padvov hy 
ae) \ 3 / OBS s"9 of 
aicbécbar thy éritrovaiay tTHvde Stadopav.? Strov 
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€ (al A 
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e A 
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“Hon & atl€aca Mrrev plov OdrAVpTALO, 
Tlvepiny & értBaca cal Hyabinv épatewny 
cevaTt ép’ immoTrodwv Opynxayv dpea viddevta: 
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kai év T@ Kataroyp tas pév mores ovn edetis 


+ Kal ndtv aitg xpecBeioy dwovéuew, A. Miller transposes 
to this place from a position after yewypaglas. 

3 pddioy hy aicdécba Thy éxtxodralay rhvde S:apopdy, A. Miller, 
for pddiov elvar OécOar thy exiBorhy } Thy d:apopdy; A. Vogel 
approving, but suggesting the omission of rhvde. - 

+ “Ounpos, A. Miller inserts. 
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mythical additions the ancients make does not seek 
to discover whether the additions were once true or 
are true to-day, but rather seeks to discover the 
truth in regard to the places to which, or the 
persons to whom, these mythical elements are 
added ; for instance, in regard to the wanderings 
of Odysseus, whether they took place and, if so, 
where. 

20. Generally speaking, it is wrong to place 
the poetry of Homer on the same level with that 
of other poets, and to decline to rank him above 
them in any respect, and particularly in the 
subject that now occupies our attention, namely, 
geography. For if you did no more than go 
over the Zrtptolemus of Sophocles or the prologue 
to the Bacchae of Euripides, and then compare 
Homer’s care with respect to geographical matters, 
it would be easy for you to perceive this difference, 
which lies on the surface. Indeed, wherever there 
is need of an orderly sequence in the places he 
mentions,. Homer is careful to preserve that order, 
not only in regard to places in Greece, but equally 
in regard to those beyond the limits of Greece: 
“They strove to pile Ossa on Olympus, and on 
Ossa Pelion with the trembling forest leaves”’ ; 
* And Hera, rushing down, left the peak of Olympus, 
and touched on Pieria and pleasant Emathia, and 
sped over the snowy hills of the Thracian horsemen ; 
and she went from Athos across the sea.’ In the 
Catalogue of Ships he does not, indeed, mention 
the cities in their order, for that was not necessary, 
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éyer> ov yap avayxaiov' ta Sé eOvn édeFis. 
opoiws 5é kal mept Trav aTroder: 
Kusrpov Dowixny te cal Aiyutrtious érrarnbeis 
AlOiotras @ ixopny Kat 2Sovious xal ’EpewBovs 
kat ArBuny. (Od. 4. 83) 
Strep Kal “larmapxos émionpaiverar. ot 8, ed’ 
av Takews pela, o ev Tov Atovuooy émovtTa Ta 
vn dpdfwv, o 5é tov Tpimrorcuov tH KaTa- 
oTelpouevny yhv, Ta pev Toru dSuecT@Ta cup- 
amrovaw éyyus, Ta dé cuvexh Stactrect’ 
Autrav bé Avday Tas TroAVYpUaoUS yvas 
Povyav te Tlepcay 0 7ALoBAnTous WAdKAS 
Baxtpid te tetxn, THY Te SV KELWoV yOova 
Mydov ere Oaov "ApaBiav tT evdaipova. 

(Eur. Bacch. 13) 
toavta 5é xal o Tpimroveuos trove. Kav Tots 
Kripa S€ Kav Tots avépots Svadaiver TO Todv- 
pales TO Tept THy yewypadiav “Opnpos, év Tais 
ToTrolecias Neywr Gua Kal TavTa ToAAAYOD. 

28 avrTy dé yOauarn TavuTepTaTn ely aN KetTaL 
apos Copov: ai Oé 7 dvevOe mrpos N@ T HEALOY TE. 
(Od. 9. 25) 
dum 5é Té of Ovpar eiciv, 
ai wey mrpos Bopéav, 
ai & av mpos Notov. (Od. 13. 109) 
elt’ éri deE0 twat pos n& T NHédLOV TE, 
elt ém apiotepa Tol ye Trott Coop. (Jl. 12. 239) 


1 Strabo does not mean to attribute to Homer a knowledge 
of ‘‘climata” in the technical sense as employed by Hip- 
parchus (see footnote 2, page 22), but merely a knowledge of 
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but he does mention the peoples in their order. 
And so in case of the peoples remote from. Greece : 
“J roamed over Cyprus and Phoenicia and Egypt, 
and reached the Ethiopians and Sidonians and Erem- 
bians and Libya’’; Hipparchus also noted this 
fact. But Sophocles and Euripides, even where 
there is need of orderly sequence—the latter when 
he describes the visits of Dionysus to the various 
peoples, and the former when he tells of Triptolemus 
visiting the earth that is being sown with seed—both 
poets, I say, bring near together regions that are 
very widely separated, and separate those that are 
contiguous: “I have left behind me,’ says Diony- 
sus, “the gold-bearing glades of Lydia and of 
Phrygia, and I have visited the sun-stricken plains 
of Persia, the walled towns of Bactria, the wintry 
land of the Medes, and Arabia the Blest.” And 
Triptolemus does the same sort of thing. Again, in 
the case of the “ climata”’! and of the winds, Homer 
displays the breadth of his geographical knowledge ; 
for in marking the sites of places he often touches 
upon both these points too: “ Now Ithaca lies low, 
uppermost on the sea-line toward the darkness, but 
those others face the dawning and the sun’’?; “Two 
gates there are, the one set toward the north wind, 
but the other toward the south’; “ Whether they 
fare to the right, to the dawn and to the sun, or to 
the left, to darkness.” In point of fact, Homer 
the general principle involved—the inclination of the earth’s 
surface. 

* Strabo would take this passage as referring to Ithaca’s 
geographical position, not its topography. Thus ‘‘low” 
would mean ‘‘next to the mainland”; and ‘‘ uppermost,” 
‘‘farthest up on the earth’s surface.” And ‘‘ darkness,” 
according to Strabo, means “‘ north,” not ‘‘south.” See §28 
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od Sarn E105. (Od. 10. 190) 
xavrav0a 8 eivrovtos ev Tov TroLnToOd, 


Bopéns nal Zépupos, to te OpyxnOev anyrov, 
(Zl. 9. 5) 


ovK ev Sefdpevos 0 avTos cucoparrel, @S xaBorov 
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Covca 7 ” Opaen, Kad a cuvaTTEel TH Maxedovia, 
Kab Tporrimrovea eis TO TENAYOS, TOUS Zepiipous 
évred0ev mvéovtas arropaiver Tos év Odo Kat 
Anpuve cab “TwBp@ nat LapoO pany Kal TH mept 
auras Oardrrn, xabdmep Kab TH "Artic amo 
TOV Saerpeovidav TETPOV, ag’ av Kal | Zxelpeves 
KadovvTal ot ZLépupor, Kal padiota ot “Apyéora. 
ovK evonoe dé TovTO "Epatoa Gevns, Uirevonoe 8 
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héyo, Tis xopas: @s KaJodov oop béxeTat, eit’ 
arretptay aitiaras Tod tounTod, @s TOD Zepipov 
pev aro Tis éomépas TVEOVTOS cal tH *T Bnpias 
Tihs 6é @ Opdxns éxeioe pn Siaretvovons. mOTEpOV 
ovv tov Lépupov ayvoet amo éorépas Tvéovta; 
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regards ignorance of these matters as tantamount 
to utter confusion in all particulars: “ My friends, 
lo, we know not where is the place of darkness 
or of dawning, nor where the sun.” In still another 
passage Homer is accurate when he speaks of “the 
north wind and the west wind that blow from 
Thrace ”’; but Eratosthenes puts a false interpretation 
upon these words and falsely accuses the poet, as 
though he were making the universal statement 
that the west wind blows from Thrace; whereas 
Homer is not speaking in a universal sense, but 
refers to the time when these two winds meet in 
the Gulf of Melas! upon the Thracian Sea, which 
is a part of the Aegean itself. For Thrace, running 
out into a promontory at the point where Thrace 
borders on Macedonia, takes a turn towards the 
south, and, thus projecting into the sea, gives the 
impression to the people in Thasos, Lemnos, Imbros, 
Samothrace, and on the sea that lies round about 
those islands, that the west winds actually blow 
from Thrace; precisely as, for Attica, they seem 
to come from the Scironian Rocks; and it is from 
these that the west winds, and particularly the 
north-west winds, get their name “Scirones.” But 
Eratosthenes did not perceive this, though he 
suspected it; at any rate he himself describes the 
turn of the coast which I have mentioned. In any 
ease, he interprets Homer’s verse as a_ universal 
statement, and then charges the poet with ignorance, 
on the ground that, while the west wind blows from 
the west and from Iberia, Thrace does not extend 
so far west. Now is Homer really unaware that 
the west wind blows from the west? But Homer 


1 Gulf of Saros. 
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STRABO 


GAN Stay odtw OH, hurarte THv oixelav avTod 
Taéwv* 
auv 5 Epos te Notos te récov Zépupds te 
dvcans 
cat Bopéns: (Od. 5. 295) 


h thv Opaxny ovK olde wn WpoTimrovcay Tépa' 
tov Ilasovxay cai @etradtxav opav; adda Kai 
TaUTHY THY KATA TOS Bpaxas Kal thy épeEjs? 
elas kal eb® xatovonatov Thy Te Tapadiav Kar 
Thy pecoyatay Mayvntas pev tas cal Mantels 
wal tous édeERs “EXAnvas xataréyer méxpt Beo- 
TpwoTav, opotws S&€ Kal Ttois Tlatoat rods opo- 
/ \ \ , / 
povs Aodotras xal Yerrovs trept Awdwvny péxpts 
‘Axeddov, Opaxdy 6 ov pemynraL TEparTépo. 
eveTripopws 5€é EXEL pos THY éyyuTaTHY Kal yvo- 
plpwratny éavt@ OadratTav, ws Kal Stay of. 
KwnOn & aryopn @s KUpata paKpa bardoons 
movtouv Ixapiovo. (Il. 2. 144) 
21. Eiot 5€ reves, of dao eivar S00 rTovs 
KuptwTatous avéy“ous, Bopéav xat Norov, tovs 
dé GAXovs KaTa puxpav eyxrow Siadépery’ Tov 
pev amo Oepwav dvatorkav Evpov, yempepwoav 
dé “Aanuewrnv: Sicewv 5é Oepwav pev Zépupor, 
vetpeptvav 5é “Apyéotnv. tov dé dvo eivat Tovs 
avésous TotovvTas paptupas QpacuadKny Te Kal 
TOV TOLNTHY avTOV T@ Tov pev Apyéotny TO Noro@ 
™ poovéemey" 
apyeortao Norouo, (77. 11. 306) 
1 wépa, Cobet, for wépay. 


2 nara Tous @pgnas nal Thy épetijs, A. Miller, for épetijs xara 
Tous @pGxas. 3 ef, T. G. Tucker, for od. 
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GEOGRAPHY, 1. 2. 20-21 


keeps it in its own proper place when he says: 
“The east wind and the south wind clashed, and the 
stormy west and the north.”” Or is he unaware that 
Thrace does not extend westward beyond the 
mountains of Paeonia and Thessaly? But he knows 
and correctly names the Thracian country as well as 
the country contiguous to it, both the sea-coast and 
the interior ; and while he lists Magnesians, Malians, 
and the Hellenes next after them as far as the 
Thesprotians, and likewise the Dolopians and Sellans 
about Dodona, next neighbours to the Paeonians, as 
far as Acheloiis, yet he mentions no Thracians further 
west. And besides, Homer has a special fondness 
for the sea that lies nearest his home and is best- 
known to him, as is shown when he says: “ And 
the assembly swayed like high waves of the Icarian 
deep.” 

21. There are some writers who say that there are 
only two principal winds, Boreas and Notus; and 
that the rest of the winds differ from these only 
by a slight variation of direction—Eurus blowing 
from the direction of summer sunrise,! Apeliotes 
from the direction of winter sunrise,? Zephyrus from 
the direction of summer sunset,? Argestes from the 
direction of winter sunset. And to prove that there 
are only two winds they adduce the testimony 
of Thrasyalces> and of Homer himself, on the 
ground that Homer assigns Argestes to Notus in 
the phrase “of Argestes Notus,” and Zephyrus to 

1 North-east. * South-east. 3 North-west. 
4 South-west. 5 See 17. 1. 5. 
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STRABO 


tov 5€ Zépupov T@ Bopéa: 
Bopéns xai Zédupos, tH te OpynnOev antov. 
(il. 9. 5) 


gnot de Tocesdaros, pndéva oUTWS mapadsedoo- 
KEVaL TOUS AVe“oUS TOV yopipov meph Tabdra, olov 
"Aptororéhn, Tepoodevn, ' ‘Biova tov do Tpohoyor: 
avnra TO pev aro Oepivav avaTonay Kacxiap, Tov 
dé TOUT@ Kata Sidwerpov évavtiov AiBa, amo 
Svcews évTa Xetpepwijs” madw dé Tov pev amo 
Xetmepevijs avaTonijs Edpov, tov & évavtiov ’Ap- 
yerrny® TOUS dé pécous ‘Ann uorny kat Zé upop. 
tov &¢ TOUNT HY ducati) pev Zépupov Nerve TOV id’ 
Tpaov Kahovpevov ‘Apyéarny, diya 5¢ mvéovta 
ZLépupov TOV ip’ nov Lédupor, dpyéarny dé 
Notov tov Aevxovotov: ovTos yap OAlya Ta védn 
motel, TOV AotTTOU Notov orEpod! Tras SyToS 


as omore Lépupos végea orupentEn 
apyeotao Norowo, Babein A\Xairame TUTTOD. 
(il. 11. 305) 


Tov yap ducan Lépupov vov Aeyet, ds elwOe dta- 
oKdvavac Ta vmod tod Aevxovorou _Tuvaryopeva 
ao Fevij ovTa, éemiBéTos Tov Norov yov apyéarou 
Aeyouevou. TadTa pev On év apxn Tov mpoTou 
TOV yewypadixav eipnuéva TolavTny tive Thy 
sui dad eve. 

"Emipévay Sé ois Tept ‘Opnpov pevdiis 
imronnp bein kal TavrTa ono, ore ovde Ta ToD 
Neidov oTOpara, olde ret évyTa ovd auro 
laa “Haiodos 8é ode: péuvnrar yap. TO pev 


1 6Aepod, Kramer suggests, for 8Aov E8pov, but does not 
insert. Meineke inserts ; C. Miller, A. Vogel approving. 
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Boreas in the verse: “Boreas and Zephyrus that 
blow from Thrace.” But Poseidonius says that none 
of the recognised authorities on these matters, such 
as Aristotle, Timosthenes, and Bion the astrologer, 
have taught any such doctrine about the winds; 
rather do they maintain that Caecias is the name of 
the wind that blows from the direction of summer 
sunrise, while Lips is the name of the wind that 
blows diametrically opposite to Caecias from the 
direction of winter sunset; and again, that Eurus 
is the name of the wind that blows from the direction 
of winter sunrise, while Argestes is its opposite ; and 
that the winds that lie between these are Apeliotes 
and Zephyrus. They say further that when Homer 
speaks of “the boisterous Zephyrus’’ he means what 
we call Argestes; that Homer’s “clear-blowing 
Zephyrus”’ is what we call Zephyrus, and that 
Homer’s “ Argestes Notus” is our Leuconotus ; for 
Leuconotus causes very few clouds, while Notus 
proper is somewhat cloudy: “ Even as when 
Zephyrus driveth the clouds of Argestes Notus, 
smiting with deep storm.” Homer here means 
“the boisterous Zephyrus,’ which usually scatters 
the thin clouds assembled by Leuconotus; for in 
this passage “ Argestes”’ is applied to “Notus” as 
an epithet. Such, then, are the corrections that 
must be made to the remarks of Eratosthenes at 
the beginning of the first chapter of his Geography. 

22. But, persisting in his false assumptions, 
Eratosthenes says that Homer does not even know 
that there are several mouths of the Nile, nor yet 
does he know the real name of the river, though 
Hesiod knows, for he mentions it. Now, as to the 
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STRABO 


ovv bvopa eixos pnt réyerOar Kat avtov: Ta Oe 

4 3 \ b A Ve 1, / / 
oTopuata eb pev hv agavy Kal odiyous yvepipma, 
@ , 9 a 4 A A Ul 
dre TrAEiw Kal ovxX &, doin Tis dv wn TweTVcCOa 
avtov: ef dé tav cat’ AiyuTtov 76 yywpimeTaTov 
Kal mapadokotarov Kal pddtota WavT@Y pYnwns 
dEvov nal iatopias 0 ToTapos Kal Hv Kal éoTuD, 
e 9 (4 e b) 4 > n ‘ 
as 8 attws ai avaBdoes avtov Kal Ta oTOMaTA, 
tis av } Tovs ayyéAXOvTas av’To TroTapov Aiyu- 
mrov kal yopav cal @nBas Alyvrrias cai Pdpov 
e a A 4 a a , \ 
UroAdBo. wn yvwpilev tadta, } yvwpitovras pt) 
Neyer, WANY Ee py Sia TO Yyropimov; ere & 
> 4 5] A \ J / ” \ 
amiav@repov, e thy pev AtiOtotriay édXeye Kal 
LSoviovs Kal "EpewBovs nal tiv é&w Odraccav 
kal To dtyOa Sedac8ar tovs AiMioras, ra & éeyyvs 

i 4 N 70 l > de A b] , @ 7 
Kal yvopipa pwn nde.’ eb 5é pn euvicdn tovtTor, 
OU TOUTO OnpElOY TOD ayvoEiV (OVE yap THS aUTOD 
matpisos éuyncOn ovdé ToAA@Y AdAXNWV) GAA 
parXjov Ta Aiav yvopima dvTa dain tis dv SoEat 
pn? ad&ta pvnpns elvar mpds Tovs eiddras. 

23. Ovdn ed 66 0d6€ TovTO mpopépovoty a’T@ TO 

\ na 4 A , @ , 

mept THS vnNcov THs Papias, dtt hyol werayiap, 
@s Kat ayvotav Aéyorvtt. Tovvaytiov yap Kav 
PapTUPLO YPHoaLTO TLS TOUT@ MpdsS TO M1 ayYVo- 
eicOar pndev vireo Tod TonTod TAY Ecipnpévworv 

1 de, Jones inserts. 


27rd Alay yvopipa bvra paln tis dv bdtar wh, Meineke, for 
Tov Alay 4 yvdpima bvta paln Sdteuw. 
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name, it is likely that in Homer’s time it was not 
yet in use; but as to the mouths, if the fact that 
there were several, and not one only, was unnoticed 
or known to only a few, one might grant that 
Homer had not heard of it. But if the river was 
then, as it still is, the best-known and most 
marvellous thing in Egypt and decidedly the most 
worthy of mention and of historical record—and 
the same applies to its inundations and its mouths— 
who could ever assume either that those who brought 
to Homer the story of the River “ Aegyptus” and 
the country “ Aegyptus,” and Egyptian Thebes, and 
Pharos, did not know about these mouths, or that if 
they knew, did not tell about them—except for the 
reason that they were already well known? But it 
is more incredible still that he mentioned Ethiopia, 
Sidonians, Erembians, the sea beyond,! and the fact 
that the Ethiopians are “sundered in twain,’ and 
yet did not know about what was near at hand and 
well known. The fact that he did not mention 
them is no sign that he did not know about them— 
he does not mention his own native country, either, 
nor many other things—but rather would one say 
that Homer thought the best-known facts were 
not worth mentioning to those who already knew 
them. 

23. Equally unjust is the reproach they cast upon 
Homer in the matter of the island of Pharos, 
because he says that it is “in the open sea”—as 
though he said this in ignorance. On the contrary, 
one might use that statement as bearing witness to 
the fact that not one of the things which we have 
just been talking about regarding Egypt was un- 


1 The Atlantic Ocean. 
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STRABO 


b , \ \ Ai ? 8 A C4 2 
aptios tmept tHv Aiyumrov. ‘yvoins 0 av ovTas 
> A 57; “ e , e “A 5 4 a 
aralov on Was o TAaVHY avTOU duNyoUmEVOS 
TovTov © nv Kab o Mevédaos, ds dvaBeBnnes 
péyxpes AlGtomrev émémucto Tas avaBacess Tov 
Neidov Kal TH xoov, Bony emrudpépet Th XoOpa, Kab 
TOV TPO TOV GTOMATwY TropoOV, SaoV HON TpoaxXa- 
A 4 , 
gas TH nmeip~ wpooTeKev, MOTE ELKOTWS YTO 
ae / \ \ 4 ” “A 
tov ‘Hpodorov xal tv 6Anv Aiyurrov tov Trota- 
fe) A , A > \ i \ a , 
pov Spor AéyecOar Kav ef wy! THY OANV, THY YE 
vo To Aédrta, THY KATH KOPaVY TpocayopEvo- 
, 
pévnv. iotopnoe b€ nat thy Ddpov Tredrayiav 
ovcav TO wWaNalov: mpoceevcato bn Kal TO 
/ 4 
meAayiay elvat, KaiTrep wnKéTL TeAayiav ovoav. 
e A e A od > 
o 6¢ tadra Stackevalov o Trointns hv' wot éK 
4 > UA a \ \ > 4 bi \ 
TovTwy eixatery, Tt Kal Tas avaBdoes ndet Kat 
4 A } 
Ta otopata tov Netdov. 
24. “H & airy dpaptia nal wept tod dyvociv 
\ > \ \ \ A 9 l4 / 
Tov toOnov Tov petakv tov Aiyumriou medayous 
wat tod ’ApaBiov Kortrov Kai trept tod wWevdas 
ever Oat 


AiOiorras, Tol Sux Oa Sedaiatas éryator avipav: 
(Od. 1. 23) 

kal yap TovTO éxéivou A€yOVTOS KAADS, ETLTLULOT LV 
ot Bo repov oUK Ev. TosovTou yap Set rot’ andes 
elvat, TO aryvoeiv “Opnpov TOV bo O pov TOUTOY, MOTE 
EKELVOV [Lev pnme py eidévar povov, GANA Kal & amro- 
paiver Bar advtixpus, Ttods 5é ypapypatixods pnde 


1 +e, Corais deletes, after uh; Meineke following ; C. Miiller, 
A. Miller, approving. 
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GEOGRAPHY, 1. 2. 23-24 


known to the poet. You might convince yourself of 
it in the following way: Everybody who tells the 
story of his own travels is a braggart ; to this class 
belonged Menelaus, who had ascended the Nile as 
far as Ethiopia, and had heard about the inundations 
of the Nile and the quantity of alluvial soil which 
the river deposits upon the country, and about the 
large extent of territory off its mouths which the 
river had already added to the continent by silting 
—so that Herodotus! was quite right in saying that 
the whole of Egypt is “a gift of the River Nile” ; 
arid even if this is not true of the whole of Egypt, 
it certainly is true of the part embraced by the 
Delta, which is called Lower Egypt ; and Menelaus 
was told that the island of Pharos had been “in the 
open sea” in ancient times; so he falsely added that 
it was still “in the open sea,’ although it was no 
longer “in the open sea.” However, it was the poet 
who elaborated this story, and therefore from 
it .we may conjecture that Homer knew about 
the inundations of the Nile and about its mouths as 
well. 

24. The same mistake is made by those who say that 
Homer is not acquainted with the isthmus that lies 
between the Egyptian Sea and the Arabian Gulf, and 
that he isin error when he speaks of “the Ethiopians 
that are sundered in twain, the farthermost of men.” 
Men of later times are wrong when they censure 
Homer for saying that, for it is correct. Indeed, the 
reproach that Homer is ignorant of this isthmus is 
so far from being true, that I affirm not only that he 
knows about it, but that he describes it in express 
terms, and that the grammarians beginning with 


1 Herod. 2. 5. 
Ill 
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STRABO 


NEyOVTOS éxetvov aicOavecOat amo "Apia tapxov 
ap£apevous * Kal Kparntos TOV Kopupaioy év TH 
ETLOTH UN TAUTH. ELTOVTOS yap TOU TroLNTOD: 


Ai@iorras, rol dyOa Sedaiatar éxyartor avdpar, 

(Od. 1. 28) 
Teph Tov emupepomevou Grrous Stadépovtat, o pep 
‘Apiorapxos ypapep, 

oi péev Sucopévou “Trepiovos, ot 8 aviovros, 
o Oe Kpdrns, aX, a 
nev Sucopevou ‘Trrepiovos, 7 avidvTos, 

(Od. 1. 24) 
oudev Stapépov Tpos THY éxatépou vTo0ecw 
ovTws 7 éxELvOS ypaderv. O pev yap, dxohovBev 
Tots pabnpaticdds Aeyer Iau Soxobat, THD Saxe- 
Kauperny & Covnv katéxeoOat dnow ba6 Tob OKea- 
vod Tap éxdTEpov dé TAUTNS elvar THY eUKparov, 
THD TE Kae nas Kal Thy él Oarepov Epos. 
Go ep oUV Ot map npiv AiBiores obTou AéyovTas 
ol ™ pos peonpBpiav keKApevor Tap ohqv THY 
olxouperny | EoXaror TOV adov TapoiKovyres TOV 
@KEAVOV, OUTWS oleTaL Sely Kal mépav Tov @Keavod 
voeia Dat Twas AiStorras éoxarous TOV adhe 
TOV év TH érépa. sa ah mapockovyTas TOV aUTOV 
TOUTOV oxeavor Sittovs 5é elvae Kal bia de- 
Sdcbai v0 Tod wKeavod. mpoonetabas dé To 


nev Sucopéevouv “Trrepiovos, 75° avioytos, 
(Od. 1. 24) 
étt ToU Zwdtaxod cata xopudny dvros ael tH év 
1 dptapuevous, H. Kallenberg inserts, after "Apiordpxov. It is 
inserted in the margin of g ‘‘secunda manu” after Kpdrnros. 
II2 











GEOGRAPHY, 1. 2. 24 


Aristarchus and Crates, the leading lights in the 
science of criticism, even though Homer speaks of 
it, do not perceive that he does. The poet says: 
“the Ethiopians that are sundered in twain, the 
farthermost of men.” About the next verse there is 
a difference of opinion, Aristarchus writiug : “ abiding 
some where Hyperion sets, and some where he rises ”’; 
but Crates : “ abiding both where Hyperion sets and 
where he rises.’”’ Yet so far as the question at 
issue is concerned, it makes no difference whether 
you write the verse one way or the other. For 
Crates, following the mere form of mathematical 
demonstration, says that the torrid zone is 
“occupied” 1 by Oceanus and that on both sides of 
this zone are the temperate zones, the one being 
on our side, while the other is on the other side of 
it. Now, just as these Ethiopians on our side of 
Oceanus, who face the south throughout the whole 
length of the inhabited world, are called the most 
remote of the one group of peoples, since they dwell 
on the shores of Oceanus, so too, Crates thinks, we 
must conceive that on the other side of Oceanus 
also there are certain Ethiopians, the most remote 
of the other group of peoples in the temperate 
zone, since they dwell on the shores of this same 
Oceanus ; and that they are in two groups and are 
“ sundered in twain” by Oceanus. Homer adds the 
words, “abiding both where Hyperion sets and 
where he rises,” because, inasmuch as the celestial 
zodiac always lies in the zenith above its corresponding 


1 For the purposes of demonstration Crates identified the 
limits of Oceanus with those of the torrid zone, an assump- 
tion which was not strictly true. 
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STRABO 


A a A ¥ 
TH yn Zowdian@, tovtov 8 ovK exBaivovtos é&w 
a 9 / 9 a a , bd 4 \ 
THs Al@toTray aydhoty TH AoEMo EL, avayKn Kal THY 
mdposov tov #Aiov Tacav ev TH TAATEL TOUT 
voctabat, Kal Tas avatovds Kal Tas d¥cEs oUp- 
Baivew évrav0a addras dAXNOLs Kai KaT adda 7 
GrArAa onpela. eipnKke pev oVTwS, AcTpOVvOULKa- 
Tepov vopicas: mv 5é€ Kal amrAovoTepoy etre 
avTo cwtovta To ottw SenpnoOar diya Tovds 

? 

Ai@iomras, ws elpnras Ste ad HrLov aviovTos 
9 A le! 

péypt Svcews eb Exdtepa traphKovot! TO wKEeav@e 

Ai@iores. ti odv Siadéper mpos Tov vodv TobTov 

a 4 J a 4 > \ , A e > / 

 oUTa@s eiTeiy, MoTEP AUTOS ypadel, ws Apt- 

oTApKXoS, 


ot pev Suvcopévov “Trrepiovos, ot & aviovtos; 
(Od. 1. 24) 


Kal yap tovT éote Kal mpos Siow Kat mpos 
dvatonny ép éxdtepa Tod @Keavod oixeiy. o 8 
"Apiotapyos tavtny pev éxBarrdet THv brdOecwy, 
Siva 5 pepepicpévovs oletar NéyeoOat Tovs Kal’ 
Huas AiOlotas, tovs tots “EXAnot pos peonp- 
Bpiav éoydrous. .tovtous é um) pemepioba Sixa, 
ote elvas S00 AiOtovrias, THY pev Wpdos avaToANHY, 
thv Se mpos Stow: adrAA play povny, THY pds 
peonpBSpiav Ketpévnv tois “EXAnow, tdpupévnv 
dé xat Aiyurrov. totto 5é ayvoobyra Tov trotn- 
THY, @oTep Kal Ta GANA Soa elpnxev “AmodrdO- 


1 wapfxovat, the reading of ACA: MSS., Madvig apparently 
prefers to rapoixotat. 
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terrestrial zodiac and inasmuch as the latter does not 
by reason of its obliquity! extend outside the 
territory of the two Ethiopias, we must conceive 
that the entire revolution of the sun takes place 
within the width of this celestial zone, and that his 
risings and his settings take place herein, appearing 
differently to different peoples, and now in this sign 
and now in that. Such, then, is the explanation of 
Crates, who conceives of the matter rather as an 
astronomer ; but he might have put it more simply— 
still saving his point that this was the sense in which 
the Ethiopians are “ sundered in twain,’ as Homer 
has stated—namely, by declaring that the Ethiopians 
stretch along both shores of Oceanus from the rising 
to the setting of the sun. What difference, I say, 
does it make with respect to this thought whether 
we read the verse as Crates writes it, or as 
Aristarchus does—“ abiding some where Hyperion 
sets and some where he rises’’? For this, too, 
means that Ethiopians live on both sides of Oceanus, 
both towards the west and towards the east. 
But Aristarchus rejects this hypothesis of Crates, 
and thinks that the people referred to as divided 
“in twain”’ are the Ethiopians in our part of the 
world, namely, those that to the Greeks are most 
remote on the south ; but he thinks these are not so 
divided “in twain’ that there are two Ethiopias, 
the one lying towards the east and the other towards 
the west, but that there is just one, the one that lies 
south of the Greeks and is situated along Egypt ; 
and he thinks that the poet, ignorant of this fact, 
just as-he was ignorant of those other matters which 


1 Compare ‘‘the obliquity of the ecliptic”—which is now 
about 234°. 
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STRABO 


Swpos ev Te wept Nedv Kxataroyou Sevtépo, 
Kkataevoac0at TaV TOTwY TA pH dvTa. 

25. IIpos pév ody Kpdrnta paxpod doyou bei, 
Kat iaws ovdey dvTos mpos Ta viv. *Aptotdpyov 
dé tovTo pev éerraivodpev,' Store THY Kparnretov 
adels vmo0eow, Seyopévny mwoddas évotdces, 
wept THs Ka Huds AlOcomrias drovoet yeyovévat 
Tov Noyov: TAS aAXNa eTLTKOTa@pEV. Kal TPMTOV 
6Tt Kal avTos puixporoyetTas patny tept Tis 
ypadas. Kal yap dv omotépas? ypadnrat, bu- 
vata. éhapyoTte Tois vonpacw avTod. Ti yap 
Siahéper Aéyeew 7 ovTwS, “Svo eiol Kal? as 
Al@iomes, ot pev mpos dvatodAds, ot Sé mpos 
Svces,” 4 ovTws, “Kal yap mpos avatodds Kal 
ampos Svoes”; ere” Ste yevdots mpolotatat 
Soypatos. hépe yap Tov aointyy ayvoeiv pév 
tov iaOuov, tTHS S€ Kat Ailyurrrov Aiftorrias 
pepvnoOat, Grav o7° 


AiOtorras, Tot buy a Sedalarac (Od. 1. 23) 


TOs ov; ov d1x0a Sedaiatat odtws, GAN ayvoov 
oUTwS elpnKev Oo TrOLNTHS ; TrOTEp OVO 4 AlyumTos, 
ovo of A’yumriot amo Tob AéXta apEdpevor méexpt 
mpos Lunvnv ve tod Neidovu diva Sunpnvrat, 
ot wev Sucopévou ‘Trrepiovos, ot § aviovtos ; 
(Od. 1. 24) 


ti & addXo 4 Alyurrros éote wAnv * rorapia,* 

> 4 N ef ef 3 9,9 ©€ Ul fel 

jy émixrvle to bdwp; atrn & éf’ éExdtepa rod 
1 éwaivotpev, Cobet, for éraweper. 


2 éwotépws, Corais, for ws érépws ; C. Miiller approving. 
3 xAdhv 4, Corais, for rA}v 7; Groskurd, Forbiger following. 
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Apollodorus has mentioned in the second book of 
his work entitled “On the Catalogue of Ships,” 
told what was not true about the regions in 
question. 

25. To reply to Crates would require a long dis- 
course, which would perhaps be irrelevant to my 
present purpose. As for Aristarchus, I approve of 
him in this, that he rejects the hypothesis of Crates, 
which is open to many objections, and inclines to 
the view that the words of Homer have reference to 
our Ethiopia. But let us examine Aristarchus on the 
other points ; and, in the first place, take the fact 
that he too indulges in a petty and fruitless discussion 
of the text. For if the verse be written in either of 
the two ways, it can fit his thought on the subject. 
For what difference does it make whether we say: 
‘On our side of Oceanus there are two groups of 
Ethiopians, some in the east and some in the west,” 
or, “both in the east and in the west’’? In the 
second place, take the fact that Aristarchus champions 
a false doctrine. Well, let us suppose that the poet 
is ignorant of the existence of the isthmus, but is 
referring to the Ethiopia on the confines of Egypt 
‘ when he speaks of “ Ethiopians that are sundered in 
twain.” What then? Are they not thus “ sundered 
in twain”? And did the poet make that statement 
in ignorance? Is not Egypt also, are not the 
Egyptians also, from the Delta up to Syene, “sundered 
in twain” by the Nile, “some where Hyperion sets 
and some where he rises”? What is Egypt but a 
river valley, which the water floods? And this valley 





4 yjoos, after woraula, Kramer wishes to delete ; Meineke 
deletes ; Forbiger following ; C. Miiller approving. 
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STRABO 


ce) a \ b \ 4 9 A 
WOTAMOD KEtTaL TpOS avaToAnY Kai Svow. GAG 
pay 4 AWtorria én’ ed0eias éoti TH AiyiTrT@ Kal 
mapamAnciws éyet mpos te tov NetArov cal tHv 
4 4 a 4 ad 4 , 
aAAnv dvow Tov TOTMY. Kal yap adtyn oTevy Té 
9 \ \ 97 > wv io 
éoTt Kal paxpa Kal émixdrAvotos. ta & &&w Tis 
émuxAvaTou épnud te Kal avudpa Kal amavis 
oixetoOar Suvdpueva, Ta pev pos &w, TA dé pds 
Stow Kexdupéva. Tas ovv ody Kal Siya Senpyntac; 
h Tos pev tay ’Aciav ato THs AtBuns Statpodowy 
akidXoryov tov? spiov ebavn o Neidos, phos 
ev avateivov éml tiv peonuBpiay wreLover 

/ , lA 4 v \ 4 
h puptwv oradiwv, mrdTos 5é, @oTEe Kal vycoUS 

4 
aTro\apPBdvey pupidvdpous, ov peyiorn 7 Mepon, 
to BactX\eov xal pntporods tov AiPorev 
aurny 5é tHv AiOtotriay ovy ixavds jv Siacpetv 
Siva; xal un of ye éritipavtes Tols TAS HIElpoUsS 
T® ToTau@ diatpodvor TV éyKANpaTwY TOTO 
péytotov mpopépovaty avtois, Ste tiv Alyurrov 
kal rnv AiOcorriav Stacra@ot Kal rrotodct TO wév 
TL pépos éExatépas avtav ArBu«ov, ro & ’Actati- 

, “a b ] \ 4 A A > fe) \ 
ov: 7 et uy Bovrovtae TodTO 7 ov Statpovdot Tas 
nTelpovs, 7) OV TO TOTAL. 
26. Xwpls 5é rovtwy éoti Kab ddrrws Srarpety 
\ 9 , / e , 
tThv AtQtoriav. madvtTes yap ot TapamAevoavTeEs 
A 9 A \ VA / 6 \ a > A 
T® axeav@ tHv AtBuny, ot Te amd Tis "EpvOpas 
Kai ot ato TOV UTHAWY, péxpt Trocod mpoeNOovTeEs 
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lies on both sides of the river, toward the east and 
toward the west. But Ethiopia lies directly beyond 
Egypt and it is analogous to Egypt in its relation 
both to the Nile and the other physical characteristics 
of the regions in question. For it, too, is narrow, 
long, and subject to inundations ; and its parts that 
lie beyond the territory subject to inundations are 
desert, without water, and habitable only in spots, 
both on the east and on the west. Of course, then, 
Ethiopia also is “sundered in twain.” Or, again, 
did the Nile seem important enough for those who 
were drawing a boundary-line between Asia and 
Libya to serve as that boundary-line (since in length 
it stretches toward the south for more than ten 
thousand stadia, and is of such width that it contains 
islands with many thousands of inhabitants, the 
largest of which is Meroé, the residence of the King 
and the metropolis of the Ethiopians) and yet was 
not important enough to “sunder” Ethiopia itself 
‘in twain”? And furthermore, the critics of the 
men who make the River Nile the boundary-line 
between the continents bring this against them as 
their most serious charge, that they dismember 
Egypt and Ethiopia, and that they reckon one part 
of each country to Libya and one part to Asia; or 
that, if they do not wish such dismemberment, then 
either they do not divide the continents at all, or 
else do not make the river the boundary-line. 

26. But Ethiopia may be divided in still another 
way, quite apart from this. For all those who have 
made coasting-voyages on the ocean along the shores 
of Libya, whether they started from the Red Sea or 
from the Pillars of Heracles, always turned back, 
after they had advanced a certain distance, because 
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STRABO 


eita avéa Tpeyav bare TONNGY aTropLey K@AUO- 
pEvot, @oTe Kal TiotW KaTédTrOV Tots ToX)ots, 
as TO peTatv ducipyouto icOpue- Kab pay aUppous 
a) waca “ArAavTiKn Qaracca, Kal partoTa 4 
Kara, peonuBpiav. dmavres S€ obrot TA TeAEUTAIA 
xo pia, éd’ a TNEOVTES mov, AiBtomiKa ™poon- 
‘yopevaav Kal amripyyebay ovTwS. Ti ovv aXoyor, 
el Kal “Opunpos UT ToLavTyS axons ax Deis dixa 
Super, TOUS pev I pos avarony heya, TOUS 8e 
mpos vow, Tav peTaed ov yLYwoKOpevar, ElTE 
elo eire BN elaiv; GAA pv Kal GAAnV TLVa 
ioropiav elpnuev maratav “Edopos, 7 ovK doyov 
évruxely Kal “Opnpov. Neyer Oar yap pnow vm 
TOV Tapracotov AiGioras rH AtBinv émedOovras 
péxpt Avpews? TOUS fev avTOD peEtvat, TOS be Kat 
TIS Tapadias KaTacyXely mony’ TEx palpEeTat 
& é« tovtov Kat “Opnpov eiteiv obras: 


AlOioras, Toi d:y8a Sedaiatat oxator avdpav. 
(Od. 1. 23) 


27. Tatra Te” 51) ™pos TOV "Apiorapxov Néyou 
av Ts Kal 7 pos TOUS axoroubobyras auTe, Ka 
ara TOUT@Y emlerkéaTEpa, ad’ ov THY TOAAHY 
dryvoway adaipjnoerar TOU TOLNTOU. gnul yap 
Kara THY TOV apxalov ‘EXjvev Sofay, @aTep 
Ta Tr pos Boppav pépN Ta yrepiyea évt dvouare 

Kbas éxdhouy nt Nopdéas, as “Opunpos, Dorepov 
6€ Kal TOV TpOS EoTépay yvooOévtTwv KedrTol Kal 


1 Atpews, C. Miiller, for ddcews. 
* te, Corais, for 3é; Meineke following; C. Miiller ap- 
proving. 
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they were hindered by many perplexing circum- 
stances, ahd consequently they left in the minds of 
most people the conviction that the intervening space 
was blocked by an isthmus; and yet the whole 
Atlantic Ocean is one unbroken body of water, and 
this is particularly true of the Southern Atlantic. 
All those voyagers have spoken of the last districts 
to which they came in their voyagings as Ethiopic 
territory and have so reported them. Wherein, 
then, lies the absurdity, if Homer, too, was misled 
by a report of this character and divided the 
Ethiopians into two groups, placing the one group in 
the east and the other in the west, since it was not 
known whether the intervening people really existed 
or not? Furthermore, Ephorus mentions still another 
ancient tradition, and it is not unreasonable to believe 
that Homer also had heard it. Ephorus says the 
Tartessians report that Ethiopians overran Libya as 
far as Dyris,! and that some of them stayed in Dyris, 
while others occupied a great part of the sea-board ; 
and he conjectures it was from this circumstance 
that Homer spoke as he did: “ Ethiopians that are 
sundered in twain, the farthermost of men.” 

27. These arguments one might urge in reply to 
Aristarchus and his followers, and also others still 
more convincing, and thus set the poet free from the 
charge of gross ignorance. I maintain, for example, 
that in accordance with the opinion of the ancient 
Greeks—just as they embraced the inhabitants of 
the known countries of the north under the single 
designation “Scythians” (or ‘“ Nomads,’ to use 
Homer’s term) and just as later, when the inhabitants 
of the west also were discovered, they were called 


1 The barbarian name for the Atlas mountains. See 17. 3. 2. 
I2I 
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STRABO 


"TBnpes 4 puxtads KerrtiBnpes wal Kerroonvbat 
mpoonyopevovto, up év dvoya tov Kal éExacta 
Ovav tartopévwv Sid THv adyvotav, oitw Ta 
peonpSpiwa mavra AiOtoriay Kareicbat Ta aTpos 
@Kkeav@. paptupe dé ta tolabra. 6 Te yap 
Aioytnros év Tpopnbe? ro Avopéeve Gyoly od tw’ 


, > 9 a e \ 
oivixoredov T épvO pas vepov 
veda Oardoons, 

> A 

YaNKopapavyov! te map ‘Oxeave 
Mppav mavtoTpopov AtOcorrwy, 
a7 ec , ¢ 3 
i’ o wavtomtas “HXuos aiel 

aA > 9% 4 / f > 
ypat abdvatov kdpatov O trav 
Geppais BdaTos 
pHaraxod mpoyoais avarraver. 


(fr. 192, Nauck) 


map Srov yap TO peonpBpivoy Kripa TOD MKEavod 
TavTHY TpoS TOY HALov iaxovTos THY ypelav Kal 
THhv oxéow, Tap Srov Kal Tos AiBiorras TatTTwY 
gaiverar. & + Kudperidns ev? te DaSovte tHv 
Kaupévny S007vat dyot 


Mépome tiod avaxte yi, 
iv éx tOpitrrav appatav mpatnv yOova 
“HXuos avicywr ypvoéa Badr provi: 
Karodat & avtny yeltoves perdpBporot 
“Eo daevvds ‘HXtouv & irrmooraces. (fr.771) 


vov peéev 69 Kowds Toteitat Tas imrogTdcets TH TE 
"Hot cai r@ ‘Hrd@, év S€é tots ERs wWANoLov adtds 
pynow eivar TH olKnoes ToD Méporros: Kal Ory ye 
Th Spapatoupyia TovTo mapatémAexTat, ov On 
wou THs Kat Aiyurroy idstov dv, waddov O€ THS 
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“Celts”’ and “ Iberians,” or by the compound words 
“Celtiberians’’ and “ Celtiscythians,’ the several 
peoples being classed under one name through ignor- 
ance of the facts—I maintain, I say, that just so, in 
accordance with the opinion of the ancient Greeks, 
all the countries in the south which lie on Oceanus 
were called “ Ethiopia.” And there is the following 
testimony to this statement. Aeschylus, in his Pro- 
metheus Unbound, speaks thus: “ The sacred flood of 
the Red Sea with its bed of scarlet sands, and the 
mere on the shore of Oceanus that dazzles with its 
gleam of brass and furnishes all nourishment to 
Ethiopians, where the Sun, who sees all things, gives 
rest to his tired steeds and refreshes his immortal 
body in warm outpourings of soft water.”” For since 
Oceanus renders this service and maintains this 
relation to the sun along the whole southern belt, 
Aeschylus obviously places the Ethiopians also along 
this whole belt. And Euripides, in his Phaéthon, 
says that Clymene was given “to Merops, the king 
of this country which is the first country that the 
Sun, as he rises in his chariot and four, strikes with 
his golden flame. And the swarthy men who dwell 
upon the confines of that country call it the bright 
stables of Dawn and Sun.”’ In this passage Euripides 
assigns the stables jointly to Dawn and Sun, but 
in what immediately follows he says that these 
stables are near to the dwelling of Merops, and 
indeed this is woven into the whole structure of 
the play, not, I am sure, because it is a peculiarity of 
the Ethiopia which lies next to Egypt, but rather 


1 xadxoudpavyor, G. Herrmann, for xaAKoxépavvoy. 
2 év, Meineke, for éx/. 
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STRABO | 


map ddrov TO peonuBSpivov Kripa SinKxovaons 
Tapanrias. 

28. Myvver 5é xal "Egopos THY Tanatay _Tepl 
THs Al@tomias SoEav, 6 8s pow év T@ Trepl TIS 
Evparmns doy, TOY mepl TOV ovpavov Kab THY viv 
TOT@Y Els TéeTTAPA pépn Senpnpevan, TO 7 pos TOV 
aT aTny "Ivdous EXEL, Tpos voTov 6€ Ai@torras, 
ampos Svow Sé Kerrous, ™ pos dé Boppav dvepov 
Lxvas. mpoatiOnar 8, Ste petSeov 7 Ai@coria 
Kal LKv0ia: Soxet yap, gnoi, TO TAV Al@corwv 
eOvos Taparelvely a an avaTonav Netpueprvev ex pt 
dua par, y| LX<v0ia & ayrixerTat TOUT, o7Tt 0 O 
TOsNTHS oMoNovOS TOUTONS, Kal é« tavode drop, 
ott : pev ‘T0dxn xeiras 

“ arpos Codov” (Grrep € éorl 7 pos dpxrov) ‘ ‘ai dé 
T avevde trpos n@ T HéALOY TE,” (Od. 9. 26) 
SAov TO voTLOY TrEVPOY OUTW Agywr" Kal ETL, 
dtav 7° 
elt émlt deEt’ wor pos 7@ T HédLOV Te, 
elt’ én’ apiotepa Tot ye troti Copov nepoevra. 
(11, 12. 239) 


\ / 
Kal wad: 
® diro., ov yap T idpev, Grrn Lodos, ovS Say 
> 7 


NOS; | 
ovd Sirn nédLos haeciuBpotos elo’ vd yaiav, 
ovo Orn avveitat. © (Od. 10. 190) 


Tepl ov éyerau Kal éy Tots wept ths ‘l0axns 
AOyors cadhéotepov. Stav odv 7 


Zevs yap és ‘Oneavov pet’ apvpovas AiOtorjas 
vO.E0s EBn, (Il. 1. 423) 
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because it is a peculiarity of the sea-board that 
stretches along the entire southern belt. 

28. Ephorus, too, discloses the ancient belief in 
regard to Ethiopia, for in his treatise On Europe he 
says that if we divide the regions of the heavens and 
of the earth into four parts, the Indians will occupy 
that part from which Apeliotes blows, the Ethiopians 
the part from which Notus blows, the Celts the part 
on the west, and the Scythians the part from which 
the north wind blows.!. And he adds that Ethiopia 
and Scythia are the larger regions; for it is thought, 
he says, that the nation of the Ethiopians stretches 
from the winter sunrise to sunset,? and that Scythia 
lies directly opposite in the north. That Homer is 
in agreement with this view is also clear from his 
assertion that Ithaca lies “ toward the darkness ’— 
that is, of course, toward the eek but those 
others face the dawning and the sun’”’; by which he 
means the whole country on the southern side. And 
again this is clear when he says: ‘“ Whether they 
fare to the right, to the dawn and to the sun, or to 
the left, to mist and darkness’’; and from this 
passage too: “My friends, lo, now we know not 
where is the place of darkness or of dawning, nor 
where the sun that gives light to men goes beneath 
the earth, nor where he rises.” But about all these 
passages I shall speak more fully in my account of 
Ithaca. And so, when Homer says, “ For Zeus went 
yesterday to Oceanus, unto the noble Ethiopians,’ we 


1 On the winds, see page 105. 

2 That is, on the due east and west line drawn from the 
south-east point of the sky to vee south-west ee pou: 

3 See 10. 2. 11 f. 
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STRABO 


Kotvotepov Sextéov Kat Tov aKeavov TOV Kal? 
Sov TO peony Bpivov KrLLa TeTAapevov Kal TOUS 
AiGiorras: @ ya ay Tom@ Tobe Tob Kaos 
m poo Sddys THY vdvouay, Kal eri TO axeav@ éon 
Kal éri 71H AiOtoTria. obrw dé Aéyer Kai TO 


tov 8 é&€ Ai@coTr@y aviev 
Tyrer ex Lorvpwv dpéwv dev, (Od. 5. 282) 


ioov TP amo peonuBpivav TOTOD, Lohvpous Meyov 
ov Tous év Th Teovdta, arr’, ws épny Tporepor, 
mracas* TLvas Opevupous, Tous avadoyas é ovTas 
mpos Te TOY TA€ovTa év TH oxedia Kal Tous éxet 
peonuBpwors, as ap Aibioras, as ot Ieordixot 
T pos Te TOV Tovrov Kal Tous brrép THs Alyvmrou 
AiOiorras. otto 5é Kal tov mept TaV yepavev 
AOYOV KOLWOV TroLovpeEVvos Pyow* 


al 7’ érel otv yetpava puyov Kal abéodarov 
duBpov, 

KrayyYR Tal ye wétovrTas em ‘Oxeavoio 6 podwr, 

dv8pdou Tuypalouor govov Kal Kjpa ae 
oa. (il. 3. 4) 


ov Yap év pev Tots xara THV "EdAd6a TOTOLS 
oparat pepomevyn a yépavos éml THv peonuBpiar, 
év 6é rots Kata Thy “Itadlav 4 ‘IBnpiav ovdapas 
Hh ToUs Kara THY Kaowriav cal Baxrpiavyy. KaT 

wacav ovv TH peonuBpway mapadav Tov @KeE- 
avov TapateLvovtos, éh' atracay 6é Kat Xetpo- 
ghuyovvtav, dSéyecOar Set Kal TOUS Tlvypatous 
pepvOevpévous xata Tacav. et 8 ot datepov emt 


1 xAdoas, A. Miller, for rAdoa. 
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must understand both words in amore general sense, 
“ Oceanus” meaning the body of water that extends 
along the entire southern belt, and the “ Ethiopians ”’ 
meaning the people along the same extent; for upon 
whatever point of this belt you fix your attention, 
you will be both on Oceanus and in Ethiopia. And 
this is the meaning also of the words: “ On his way 
from the Ethiopians he espied Odysseus from afar, 
from the mountains of the Solymi’’—which is 
equivalent to saying “from the regions of the 
south’; for he does not mean the Solymi in Pisidia, 
but, as I said before,! he invents a people of the 
same name whom he depicts as occupying the same 
position relatively to the sailor on his raft and the 
people to the south of him (who would be the 
Ethiopians) as the Pisidians occupy relatively to the 
Pontus and to the Ethiopians that lie beyond Egypt. 
And in like manner Homer puts his assertion about 
the cranes in general terms: “ When they flee from 
the coming of winter and sudden rain, and fly with 
clamour toward the streams of Oceanus, bearing 
slaughter and doom to the Pygmy men.” For it is 
not the case that the crane is seen migrating toward 
the south only in Greek lands, and never in Italy 
or Iberia, or in the regions of the Caspian Sea and 
Bactriana. Since, then, Oceanus stretches along the 
entire southern sea-board, and since the cranes 
migrate in winter to this entire sea-board, we must 
admit that the Pygmies also are placed by mythology 
along the entire extent of that sea-board. And if 


1 See page 77 and footnote. 
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STRABO 


TOUS Kar’ Alyutrov At@iotras! jrovous peTiyaryou 
Kab TOV mept TOV Tluypatov Noyov, ovudev av ein 
mpos 7a Tara. Kat yap ‘Axarous Kal "Apyeious 
ov TdvTas pev viv dapev TOUS oTpatevaavTas él 
"Twor, * ‘Opnpos dé Kanet mavras. TapatAHo Lvov 
b€ dori 6 eyo Kal Tept TOV diya Sunpnwevev 
AiProrrav, 6 ore bei béxeo Oar TOUS Tap dAnv dta- 
TelvovTAaS THY @KeaviTLy ag’ Hriov aVLOVTOS pexpe 
nrtouv Suvopévov. of yap oUTM AEyo"EVoL AiGiores 
Sixa Suenpnvrar puoias TO ’"ApaBio KONTO, Os 
av pean Bpwod KUKAOU TLNMATL aEtoroye, ToTa- 
pov Siieny év pajicen oxebov TL Kal TEVTAKLTXLALOY 
oTadtov emt Tots pupiors, TAATEL 5’ ov troAv TOY 
KerLeov peifove 7 peyioTo’ mporeort 5é TO mnicer 
Kal To TOV puxov Tovde TOD Ko Tov Suéxeww THS 
Kara IInXovctov Gardcons TpLay 7) TETTapov 
TE pay o8on, nv émexet 0 iaOuos. Kad drrep ouv 
ot Xapréa repot TOV StarpouvT@v THY "Aciayv aro 
TAS AtBons Spov evpueatepov nyotvras TOUTOV 
TOV nmelporv appoty Tov koMtov, ) Tov Neidov 
(rov pev yap Sunxey rap’ OALryov TAVTEAOS ATO 
Oararrns emt Oararray, Tov 6é Nethov ToNa- 
WwNACLOV amo TOU @KEaVOU Scexew, @OTE pL 
Starpeiv Thv ‘Aciav macav amo THis AtBins): 
TOUTOV vrohapBave TOV TpoTov Karyo Ta peonp- 
Bptwa pépn mavra Kal OAqy THY oikoupevny otxa. 
Sinphe bat vopicas TOV TOLNTHV 7@ KOATO TOUTO.” 

TOS Ovv myvoet tov icOuov, Sv oTOS ToLEt POS TO 
Aiydrriov méXayos; 


7 Sorepov éx) rovs Kar’ Atyurroy Aiéloras, Madvig, for 
Barepov tous Ai@lowas éx) rots nar’ Al-yurrov. 

2 rovrm, is omitted in the Diibner edition without an 
apparent reason. 
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men of later generations restricted the story about 
the Pygmies to the Ethiopians next to Egypt alone, 
that would have no bearing on the facts in ancient 
times. For nowadays we do not use the terms 
“ Achaeans”’ and “ Argives”’ of all who took part in 
the expedition against Troy, though Homer so uses 
them. Now what I contend in the case of the 
Ethiopians that are “sundered in twain” is similar 
to this, namely, that we must interpret “ Ethiopians” 
as meaning that the Ethiopians extend along the 
whole sea-board of Oceanus from the rising to the 
setting sun. For the Ethiopians that are spoken of 
in this sense are “ sundered in twain” naturally by 
the Arabian Gulf (and this would constitute a con- 
siderable part of a meridian circle) as by a river, 
being in length almost fifteen thousand stadia, and 
in width not much more than one thousand stadia, 
. I mean at its greatest width ; and to the length we 
must add the distance by which the head of this 
gulf is separated from the sea at Pelusium, a journey 
of three or four days—the space occupied by the 
isthmus. Now, just as the abler of the geographers 
who separate Asia from Libya regard this gulf as a 
more natural boundary-line between the two con- 
tinents than the Nile (for they say the gulf lacks but 
very little of stretching from sea to sea, whereas the 
Nile is separated from Oceanus by many times that 
distance, so that it does not separate Asia as a whole 
from Libya), in the same way I also assume that the 
poet considered that the southern regions as a whole. 
throughout the inhabited world were “sundered in 
twain’ by this gulf. How, then, can the poet have 
been ignorant of the isthmus which the gulf forms 
with the Egyptian 1 Sea? 


1 Mediterranean. 
VOL. I. K 
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STRABO 


29. Kai yap 59 Kal Teréws ddoyov, el TAS pay 
Aiyurtious @nBas nde capes, at déxouat TIS 
Kal?” mypas Oaddrrns TTAOLOUS pu pov amone- 
TOvTasS GTO TOV TeTpaKLTXLAL@Y,) Tov 8 puxov 
Tou ’ApaBiou KOATrOU [LN weet, pnde TOV io Opov 
TOV KAT aUTOVY, TAATOS eyovra ov TAELOVOY 74 
XeAboov oTadiov. Tonv © dv adoywrepov Sofeven, 
es TOV pev NeiAov moet Ope@vupeos TH TOTAUTY 
xepq Aeyopevor, ty 8 aitiay Bn éopa ToUTOU" 
pariota yap 4 dv Tpooninrot To pnOev ud’ ‘Hpo- 
Sorov, Sore Sa@pov % iy 7] XeOpa. Tov morapod Kat 
dua TobTO nEvooTo TOU aUvuToU dvoparos. addws Té 
TOV Tap éxdoTOLS iSteoy avr éorl YVOpPLMOTATA, 
a& xal mapadofiay evet Twvd, Kal ev TO pavep@ 
Taow éoTi: ToobTov 8 éori wat 4 Tod Netdou 
avdBacis Kai 7 TporxXwats TOU TEAAYOVS. Kat 
Kabatrep ot mpoaay Oevres TpOs THY Alyumroy 
oudev ™ pOTEpov ior odat rrepl THS Xapas, v) TH 
TOD NeiAou puow, $ a TO TOUS emexeoptous pHTE 
KaLvoTepa TOUTMD Aeyerv éxeuv T pos avipas Eevous, 
par emupaverrepa Tepl TOV Tap autots (T@ yap 
toropycavtt mept Tod. morapod kat ddndos Kat " 
Xepa yiverat Taca, omoia Tis éoTwv), btw Kat 
ot Troppwber axovovTes ouder TpoTepov ioTopovat 
ToUTOU. mpootiber ovv TovT@ Kal TO paretbnpay 
Tod Twotnrod Kal 70 piréxdnpov, 6 G7rep avTo pap- 
Tupodow Scot tov Biov avaypadouar, Kar é& 
avtav Sé Aap Pdverar Tey TOLNLaTOV TONKA 
mapabelyyata Tov ToLtovTOV. oUTOS meV OvV éK 
TrEovwv edéyxeTat Kal eldas Kal éywv PNTas 


1 rerpaxiox:Alwy, Gosselin, for revraxioxiAlwy; Groskurd, 
Forbiger following; C. Miiller approving. 
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29. And indeed it is in the highest degree un- 
reasonable that the poet had accurate knowledge 
about Thebes in Egypt, which is distant from the 
Mediterranean Sea but a trifle less than four thousand 
stadia, and yet had no knowledge about the head of the 
Arabian Gulf, or about the adjoining isthmus, whose 
width is not more than one thousand stadia; but it 
would seem to be much more unreasonable that he 
knew the Nile bore the same name as the vast 
-country Aegyptus and yet did not see the reason 
therefor ; for the thought which has been expressed 
by Herodotus! would occur to one at once, namely, 
that the country was “a gift of the river” and laid 
claim for this reason to the same name as the river.? 
Moreover, those peculiarities of each several country 
which are in some way marvellous are most widely 
known, and manifest to everybody; such is the case 
with the rising of the Nile as also the silting up 
of the sea. And just as those who visit Egypt learn 
no fact concerning the country before they learn the 
nature of the Nile, because the natives cannot tell 
foreigners anything more novel or more remarkable 
about their country than these particulars (for the 
nature of the entire country becomes quite clear to 
one who has learned about the river), so also those 
who hear about the country at a distance learn this 
fact before anything else. To all this we must add 
the poet’s fondness for knowledge and for travel, to 
which all who have written on his life bear witness ; 
and one may find many illustrations of such a pre- 
dilection in the poems themselves. And so it is 
proved, on many grounds, that Homer both knows 
and expressly says what is to be said, and that he 


1 Herod. 2. 5. 2 Compare 15. 1. 16. 
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STRABO 


Ta pyta Kal oiyav Ta Nav éexpavyn 7} émétas 
Neyo. ; 

30. @avudlew 8 Sei trav AiyuTrtiov Kal Yv- 
pov, mpos ods viv nuiy o Noyos, eb pnd’ éxeivou 
NéyovTos TA Tap avTois émryopia sumac, aA 
Kal dyvotay aitiavtat, } avtovs évoxyous Seixvucww 
6 Novos. arAds Se TO uN NEyetY Ov TOD wy ELdévat 
onpelov éotiv' ovde yap Tas TpoTTas TOD Evpitrov 
héyer, ovde TAs BepyomvaAas, ovd GANA TrEiw_ 
TOY yuwpinov rapa Tos “EAXnow, ov pny Hyvoet 
ye. GANA Kal réyer, ov Soxel 5é Tois eOedoKo- 
dhovdow: wate éxeivous aittatéov. 6 ToUNnTHS ToLvUY 
Sumeréas KaXEl TOVs TroTapovs, OV TOS YELpLap- 
pous povous, GAAa Kal Tavtas Kowas, tt TAH- 
podvrat mavres aro TOV GuBpiwv bddtwy: adda 
TO Kowov émt tav cat éEoyny idiov yiverat. 
GdrAws yap av Tov Yetpappovy axovoe Tis Surety 
Kal G\Xws TOV aevaov: evravOa Sé Sumracrabec 
mos 7 Foxy. Kat xaldtrep eici twes vmepBoral 
émi imrepBorais, @> TO KoUPoTEpoy eivar PeAroV 
axias, Sevrotepov S€ Naya Ppuyds, eAdtto 8 
éyew yi tov aypov émictoAns Aaxewvixis: otTas 
éEoyn émi éEoyn ouvrpévyes em) tod Sumerh tov 
NetAov AéyerOar. oO pey yap KEetpappous UTEp- 





1 Compare 1. 2. 3. 

2 Aristarchus and Crates, respectively. 

3 That is, ‘‘heaven-fed” in the former case is used in the 
literal sense of the Greek word, ‘‘ heaven-fallen,” and applies 
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GEOGRAPHY, 1. 2. 29-30 


keeps silent about what is too obvious to mention, or 
else alludes to it by an epithet.! 

30. But I must express my amazement at the 
Egyptians and Syrians,” against whom I am directing 
this argument, that they do not understand Homer 
even when he tells them about matters in their own 
countries, and yet actually accuse him of ignorance 
—a charge to which my argument shows that they 
themselves are subject. In general, silence is no 
sign of ignorance ; for neither does Homer mention 
the refluent currents of the Euripus, nor Thermo- 
pylae, nor yet other things in Greece that are 
well-known, though assuredly he was not ignorant 
of them. However, Homer also speaks of things 
well-known, though those who are wilfully deaf do 
not think so; and therefore the fault of ignorance 
is theirs. Now the poet calls the rivers ‘“ heaven- 
fed ’—not merely the winter torrents, but all rivers 
alike—because they are all replenished by the rains. 
But the general epithet becomes particular when 
applied to things in relation to their pre-eminence. 
For one would interpret “heaven-fed’’ in one way 
of the winter torrent and in quite another way 
of the ever-flowing stream ; and in the latter case 
the pre-eminence is, one may say, twofold. And 
just as there are cases of hyperbole on hyperbole— 
for example, “ lighter than the shadow of a cork,” 
‘‘more timid than a Phrygian‘ hare,’ “to own a 
farm smaller than a Laconian letter ’’—just so there 
is a parallel case of pre-eminence on pre-eminence 
when the Nile is spoken of as being “ heaven-fed.”’ 
For while the winter torrent surpasses the other 
specifically to precipitate descent; in the latter case the 


epithet has reference to volume and duration. 
4 The Phrygian slave was a proverbial coward. 
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STRABO 


BéBrAntat tovs adXovs TroTapyovs TO Sues 
elvat: o S¢ NeiAos wal tovs yewsappous él To- 
govTov mAnpovpevos Kal mAnOous Kal ypdvov. 
aor érel cal yvaptpov hv To waO0s TOU ToTapo 
T® TounTh, @owep! tapapepvOnpeBa, eal xKé- 
Npntat TO émiOéT@ TOUT KAT AUTOD, OUK AdAAWS 
Sextéov 4 ws eipnxapev. to dé TrAElocL oTOpacw 
éxdtdovat Kowwov Kal mrevdvov, Bor’ ovK aftov 
punpns vrévAaBe, cal tadta mpos eidoras: Kaba- 
mep ovd ’Adxaios, Kaitoe djnoas adiyGat Kal 
avtos eis Aiyurrov. ati 5é mpocyaces cal éx 
TaV avaBdcewr pev SivavtTat UTovoeiabat, Kal é& 
dp &é ele Tept THs Pdpov. o yap iotopav avT@ 
wept THs DPapov, warrov be 7 Kown dyn, Sore 
pev TOTE TOTOUTOV aTréetyev ATO THs HIrelpou, éd’? 
Scov dyct, Spdopov vews Huepnotov, ovK av ein 
StateOpvaAnpévyn él tocodToy éyrevopévws. 576 
& 4 avdBacis Kat at mpocyooers ToradTal Tues, 
Kotvorepov tremucOat eixos Hur eE dv auvbels o 
TonTys, OTL WAEOV } TOTE adevoTHKEL THS YAS 7 
vioos Kata thy Meveddov trapovciav, mpocéOnxe 
Tap éavtTov ToANaTAdoLoy StactTnua Tod pv0e- 
Sous xdpev. ai Sé prvOoroiar ovKx adyvoias? 
onpeta* Syirov, ovde® ta tept tov IIpwréws Kat 


1 Soxep, A. Miller, for ws; A. Vogel approving. 

2 ép’, Capps inserts. 

3 xdpw, Corais deletes, after dyvolas; Meineke, Forbiger, 
following ; C. Miiller approving. 

4 onpeia, is retained, against the onueiovy of Corais and 
Meineke. ydp, after onueta, Groskurd deletes; Forbiger 
following ; C. Miiller approving. 

5 ydp, after ob8¢, Groskurd deletes; Forbiger following ; 
C. Miiller approving. : 
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rivers in respect of being “heaven-fed,” the Nile, 
when at its flood, surpasses even the winter tor- 
rents to just that extent, not only in the amount 
of its flood but also in the duration thereof. And 
so, since the behaviour of the river was known to 
the poet, as I have urged in my argument, and 
since he has applied this epithet to it, we cannot 
interpret it in any other way than that which I 
have pointed out. But the fact that the Nile 
empties its waters through several mouths is a 
peculiarity it shares with several other rivers, and 
therefore Homer did not think it worthy of mention, 
particularly in addressing people who knew the 
fact ; just as Alcaeus does not mention those mouths, 
either, although he affirms that he too visited Egypt. 
But the matter of the silting may be inferred not 
only from the risings of the river but also from 
what Homer says about Pharos. For the man who 
told Homer about Pharos—or rather, I should 
say, the common report that it was so and so far 
from the mainland—this report, I say, would not 
have got abroad falsified to such an extent as the 
distance which Homer gives, namely, a day’s run 
for a ship; but as for the rising and silting, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the poet learned as a 
matter of common knowledge that they were such 
and such; and concluding from these facts that 
at the time of the visit of Menelaus the island 
was more distant from the mainland than it was 
in his own times, he added a distance many times 
as great on his own responsibility for the sake of 
the fabulous element. Moreover, the fabulous 
creations are not, I take it, a sign of ignorance—not 
even those stories about Proteus and the Pygmies, 
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STRABO 


TOV Tluypaiwr, ovd at TOV pappadrov duvdpets, 
ovo el TL adXo TOLOUTOV Ot mortal WNATTOVGL' 
ov yap Kar’ aryvovay TOY TOTTLKOV _Meyerat, arr’ 
ndovis Kat TEpyeas Nap. Tas ovv Kal dvudpoy 
ovaay dnoly dowp eye ; 


év S€ Aupnv evoppos, GOev 7 ard vHas éicas 
és movtov BadXovow apvocdpevor péray Bdwp. 
(Od. 4. 358) 


anrn ore TO _bdpetov ExALTEly GOvVATOV, OUTE THY 
vdpetav eK TAS yynoov yevér Oat onary, andra, THY 
avaryoyny povny bid THY TOO ALLEVOS aperiy, TO 
8 ddwp é« tis Tepalas apicac bat Tapiy, efop0- 
Noyoupevov | mos Tod Toimtod by eupdcews, ort 
TeAaylav elev ov T pos arnGeav, aXXA TpOs 
sale ga Kal prdorrosiav. 

"Eel d€ xal Ta Tmepl THS TAVIS THs 
aces rex Deva, oc uvnyopelv Soxet Th ayvota 
TH meph TOUS TOTOUS éxeivous, Bértiov tows éoti, 
Ta év Tots émeat TOUVTOLS CnTovpeva 7 poekOepévous 
dua tadta te dwacteiAas Kal trepl tod mountod 
aTonoynoad bat calaparre ov. nol 8) pos 
Tnréuayov 0 Mevéraos Oavydcavta Tov Tav 
Bactieiwv Koo pov 


h yap ToANA madov Kat TOA eTrarnbels 
nyayouny év vynuci, Kat oydoare é Eres HAGOY, 
Kumpov Povvinny TE xal Aiyurrious érrann Gets, 
Aibiomds P ixouny nai YSovious nal "EpewBods 
kat AsBony. (Od. 4. 81) 


Entovar dé, mpos tivas HAGev AiOiorras, wAéwv 
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nor the potent effects of magic potions, nor any 
other such inventions of the poets; for these stories 
are told, not in ignorance of geography, but in 
order to give pleasure and enjoyment. How does 
it come, then, that Homer says that Pharos has 
water, when it is without water: “ And therein is a 
good haven, whence men launch the well-proportioned 
ships into the deep when they have drawn a store 
of black water’? Now, in the first place, it is 
not impossible that the source of the water has 
‘dried up; and, in the second place, Homer does 
not say that the water came from the island, but 
merely that the launching of the ships took place 
thence—on account of the excellence of the harbour ; 
but the water itself may have been drawn from 
the opposite mainland, since, in a way, the poet 
by implication confesses that, when he applied the 
term “in the open sea’”’ to Pharos, he did not use it 
in a literal sense, but as an hyperbolical or mythical 
statement. 

31. Now, since it is thought that Homer’s account 
of the wanderings of Menelaus, also, argues for 
ignorance of those countries on his part, it is perhaps 
better to make a preliminary statement of the 
questions called forth by those poems, and then at 
once to separate these questions and thus speak more 
clearly in defence of the poet. Menelaus says, then, 
to Telemachus, who has marvelled at the decorations 
of the palace : “ Yea, after many a woe and wanderings 
manifold, I brought my wealth home in ships, and 
in the eighth year came hither. I roamed over 
Cyprus and Phoenicia and Egypt, and came to 
Ethiopians, Sidonians, Erembians, and to Libya.” 
Now they ask to what Ethiopians he came in thus 
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STRABO 


é& Alyurrrou: ovTe yap év TH Kal” Huds OaratTn 
oixodci tives AiOiomes, otte tod NetXov tous 
KaTapaKTas iv SueABeiv vavol* TIVES Té ot De 
Sovioe ov yap of ye év Powiry ov yap dy TO 
yévos mpobels To eldos _ em vey Ke tives TE Ot 
"Epep Pot ; KaLVOV yap TO dvouia. “Apirrovicos pep 
ouv o Kal! npas YPAM MAT LKOS éy tois wept THs 
Mevendou mravns TONNOY dvaryeypapev avopav 
anogpacers mel éxdorov TOY EKKELLEVOV xepa- 
Naiewv: npiv & apKecet Kav emreTéuvovTes Neyo per. 
ot pev 59 WAedoas Pyoavres eis THY Al@toriav, 
ot pev mepim Nouv bia tev! Tadetpov pexXpe TIS 
"Tvdcnys ela dyovoty, Ga Kal TOV xpovoy Th Wray 
ouvorKecoovTes, Sy dyowv, ore dySodr@ é dret #Oov 
ot dé Sa Tov toO pod Tov Kata Tov ‘ApdBtov 
KOATOV* Ob be Sua TOY Stwpuryov TUVOS. ovte 8 0 
WepimNous avaryKaios, ov Kparns cio aryEL, OVY WS 
advvaros ein ay? (xal yap uy 'Odvacews wAdvy 
av hv? advvatos), add’ Stu oure 7 pos Tas bT0- 
décens Tas pabnuaticas XPHowos, oUTE TpPOS TOV 
xpovov THS TAVIS. Kal yap axovorot Siar ptBat 
KaTéo yov avtov vo Svomrotas, pycartos ore 
amo eENKOVTA vEay TEVTE eheipOnoav avTe, Kat 
EXOUG LOL Nena TES He yap’ ‘ik yap o Neen: 


Bs o pev €v0a troAvy Biotov Kal ypvaov ayeipwv 


nrato Evy vyuval: (Od. 3. 301) 
Kumpov Dowixnv te cal Aiyurtious émadn- 
Geis. (Od. 4. 83) 


1 14 trav, Madvig, for ray id; A. Vogel approving. 

2 efn &y, Sterrett, for elva:, adapting the suggestion in 
Madvig’s conjecture. 

3 dy Fv, B. Niese inserts, before &3vvaros. 
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sailing from Egypt (for no Ethiopians live in the 
Mediterranean Sea, nor was it possible for ships to 
pass the cataracts of the Nile); and who the 
Sidonians are (for they are certainly not those that 
live in Phoenicia, since he would not have put the 
genus first and then brought in the species); and 
who the Erembians are (for that is a new name). 
‘Now Aristonicus, the grammarian of our own genera- 
tion, in his book On the Wanderings of Menelaus, has 
recorded opinions of many men on each one of 
the points set forth ; but for me it will be sufficient 
to speak briefly on these questions. Of those who 
say that Menelaus “ sailed’ to Ethiopia, some pro- 
pose a coasting-voyage by Gades as far as India, 
making his wanderings correspond exactly to the 
time which Homer gives: “In the eighth year I 
came back”; but others propose that he sailed 
across the isthmus that lies at the head of the 
Arabian Gulf, while still others propose that he 
sailed through one of the canals of the Nile. But, in 
the first place, Crates’ theory of a coasting-voyage 
is unnecessary—not that such a voyage would be 
impossible (for the wanderings of Odysseus would 
have been impossible), but because it serves no pur- 
pose either as regards Crates’ mathematical hypotheses 
or as regards the time consumed in the wanderings. 
For Menelaus was detained against his will because 
of the difficulties of sailing (he himself says that out 
of sixty ships only five were left to him), and he also 
made intentional stops for the sake of trafficking. 
For Nestor says: “Thus Menelaus, gathering much 
substance and gold, was wandering there with his 
ships” ; [to which Menelaus adds:] “having roamed 
over Cyprus and Phoenicia and Egypt.” Again, the 
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STRABO 

6 te 51a Tov icOwod awAovs 7} THY Stwpvyov AeEyo- 
pevos pev neoveto ay év pvOov oynpati, m1) 
Neyouevos 5€ TepiTTas Kal amiOavws EiadyotTo av. 
amidavas 5é Aéyw, Ste TPO TOV Tpawicav ovdepia 
jy St@pv& tov bé émriyetpyoavta trovijoat 
Lécwotpw aroctHvai hact, peTewpotépay wrro- 
NaBovta tHhv THs Oaraoons émipdveav. adra 

Q 20> ¢ 2? A eo ? ) > 2 € 
nv ovd 0 icOmos Av mAoipos: AXX’ eixaler o 
"Epatoodévns ovx ed. pun yap Tw TO Expnypa TO 
KaTa TAS UTHdas yeyovévat vouite Bore evtadda! 
cuvadrrev thv elaw Odraccav tH éexTds? Kal 
KanuTre Tov icOuov peTewpoTépay ovoav, Tod 8 
ExpNHY"LaTOS yevouévou TatTrewwOHVat Kal avaKa- 
AUat THY yhv Thy Kata TO Kdouwov kal ro 
IInrovcrov péypt THs "EpvOpas. tiva odv éyouev 
(atopiav mept Tob éxpynyuatos tovTou, SvoTt mpd 
Tov Tpwixdv obtrw brrnpxev; tows e O TOLNTNS 
dpa pe Tov Odvecéa TAUTH SvexThéovta els TOV 
MKEAVOV TETTOLNKEV, WS ON EKPI'YUMATOS YeyovOTOS, 
dpa 5é eis tav ’EpvOpay tov Mevédaov éx Tis 
Aiyimrov vavoTtonel, ws ovTM yeyovoTos. GANA 
cat Tov IIpwréa etodyet Aéyovta ava, 


GANG o” és "HAvatov rediov Kal Teipata yains 
aOavaro. twéprpovot. (Od. 4. 563) 


1 Groskurd inserts nf before cuvderew (Kramer, Meineke, 
Forbiger, Diibner-Miiller following), thus referring évratéa 
to the Pillars; A. Vogel shows that évravéa refers to the 
Isthmus and that uf is wrong. 

2 Groskurd writes thy tow OdAaccay tH éxrds for rhy fiw 
OdrAacoav ti évrds; Diibner-Miiller, Forbiger following. 
Meineke, too, follows except that he writes elow for fow ; 
A. Vogel approving. 
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voyage through: the isthmus or one of the canals 
would, if Homer mentioned such a voyage, be 
interpreted as a kind of fiction; but since he does 
not mention such a voyage it would be gratuitous 
and absurd for one to propose it. It would be absurd, 
I repeat, since before the Trojan War there was no 
canal; and the person who undertook to build one— 
I mean Sesostris!—is said to have abandoned the 
undertaking because he supposed the level of the 
Mediterranean Sea was too high. Furthermore, the 
isthmus was not navigable either, and Eratosthenes’ 
conjecture is wrong. For he thinks that the breaking 
of the channel at the Pillars of Heracles had not yet 
taken place and that in consequence the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, since it was of a higher level, joined 
the exterior sea at the isthmus and covered it, but 
after the breaking of the channel took place at the 
Pillars, the Mediterranean Sea was lowered and thus 
exposed the land about Casium and Pelusium, as far 
as the Red Sea. Now what historical information 
have we regarding this break at the Pillars to the 
effect that it did not yet exist before the Trojan 
War? But perhaps—you will say—the poet has 
represented Odysseus as sailing through the strait 
at the Pillars into the ocean (as though a channel 
were already in existence) at the same time that he 
conveys Menelaus by ship from Egypt into the Red 
Sea (as though a channel were not yet in existence) ! 
Furthermore, Homer brings in Proteus as saying to 
Menelaus: “ Nay, the deathless gods will convey 
thee to the Elysian Plain and to the end of the 


1 See 17. 1. 25; also Herodotus, 2. 158, and 4. 39. 
I4I 


STRABO 


Tota obv; Kal Sr éoméptov Twa Aé€yet TOTO 
TovToy éaxatov, o Lépupos mapateeis dyXoi 


GX aiet Zehipoio Avyv TrvELoVTOS aNnTAaS 
"Oxeaves avino. (Od. 4. 567) 


TavTAa yap aiviry patos wrpn. 

32. Ei & oby Kal aUppouv more Umdptavra Tov 
to Opov TOUTOV 6 TOLNTNS toropnKet, TOO w peiCova 
dv éyomev tiotww tod Ttovs Aiioras dix a 
dunpha Gar, mopOpne THAMKOUT@ Stetpryopevous ; Tis 
be Kar XPnpwaTea wos Tapa TOV é&w nal Kata Tov 
@KEaVOV AlOtorrav; apa pev yap avpdtovar TOU 
KOO Lov TOV Baciretwv of epi Tyréuaxov ro 
TAHO0s, 6 éore 


xpucod T nrEKTpOV Te Kal dpyvpouv nd éré- 
pavTos. (Od. 4. 73) 


TOUTOD 5 ovdevos Thy ehépavTos eumopia map’ 
éxetvots éoriv, amopwr ators TOV amavTwy ovat 
TOUS TreiaT ous Kal vOMao. va Aia, avr’ vy) "ApaBia 
Tpoohy Kat Ta péxpe THiS ‘Tdexhs- TOUTO@Y o 4 
pep evdainwv KeKdnTaL povn Tav aracar, Thy Oé, 
€& Kal pn ovopacti KadXovow obTtws,'! bTroAaL- 
Bavovoi ye Kal iotopoto., ws evdatpovertatny: 

\ \ 9 > & A bd 75 ’O OG Oe 
THy pev ovv Ivdexnv ovK otdev “Opnpos, eid@s dé 
> #/ ” <2 \ 6 "A / 70 / 
euemynto av? thy paBiav, nv evdaipova 

>] 

Tpog aryopevova ty ot vov,® tote ovK Wy Thovoia, 
GAA Kal avT) amopos Kal  TOAAN avUTAs 

1 xadovow oftws, with a comma after oftws, A. Miller, for 
kadovow, otrws; A. Vogel approving. 

2 Keelhoff deletes eidds d¢ éuduynro ty as & marginal gloss. 


3 Meineke, Cobet delete Groskurd’s of3e pev (which Kramer, 
Diibner-Miiller, Forbiger follow) after of viv. 
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earth.” What end of the earth, pray? Why, the 
citing of “ Zephyrus’’ shows that he means by this 
remote region a place somewhere in the west: “ But 
always Oceanus sendeth forth the breezes of the 
clear-blowing Zephyrus.” ‘Really, these matters are 
full of puzzling questions. 
32. If, however, the poet had heard that this 
isthmus was once submerged, should we not have 
all the greater reason for believing that the Ethiopians, 
since they were separated by so great a strait, were 
really “sundered in twain”? And how could 
Menelaus have gotten treasures from the remote 
Ethiopians who lived along Oceanus? For at the 
moment when they marvelled at the ornaments them- 
selves in the palace of Menelaus, Telemachus and 
his companions marvelled at the great quantity of 
them—* of gold and of amber and of silver and of 
ivory’; but with the exception of ivory, there is 
no great store of any of these things among those 
people, most of whom are the poorest of all peoples 
and are wandering shepherds. “ Very true,” you 
say; “but Arabia and the regions as far as India 
belonged to them; and though Arabia alone of all 
these countries has the name ‘ Blest,’ India is sup- 
posed and reported to be in the highest degree 
‘blest, even though people do not so call it by 
name.” Now as to India, Homer did not know of 
it (for had he known of it, he would have men- 
tioned it); but he did know the Arabia which is 
to-day called “ Blest.”1 In his time, however, it 
was not rich, and not only was the country itself 
without resources but most of it was occupied by 


1 That is, Arabia ‘eli east of the Red Sea. Strabo 
defines it in 16. 3. 
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STRABO 


oKNVLT a avdpay only ae) apwopatopopos, 60’ 
4 Kat TodTO Tobvopa eipeto ” xepa d1a 70 Kat 
TOV poprov elvay Tov Tovobrov ev Tois map npiv 
omaviov Kat TIpLov. vuvi pev oop evTropovct Kal 
TAovTovat bua \70 Kal THY éumropiay elvae TUKYIY 
Kab Saxpinh, TOTE 5 ovK eos. avrév bé xapw 
TOV apopdrov err ope pev Kal KapnMTy yevolT 
ap Tis éx TOV TOLOUT@Y dhoptiov evTropia: Mevedag 
dé Aapipov y) Swpedy éde. Tapa Bacthéov Kat 
SuvacTov, éxov Tov te & d@covar Kat BovAopéever 
ddovar buat THY emipdverav avTod Kat evKAELAY. 
ot a ouy Aiyumreou Kal ot wAnotov AiBiorres 

i" ApaBes ov odtw TEEwWs Brot, ouT avn Koot 
ris TOV "Arpevdav d0Ens, Kal pddora dua THY 
Kat opOwaty tod ‘TAtaxod Toheuou, aor éXrris Hv 
Tis €& avToV aperetas: cabarep él trod Oapaxos 
tov "Ayapéuvovos AéyeTat, 


Tov Troté ot Kevipns Saxe Eewvniov elvas: 
mev0eto yap Kumpovde péya xréos. (Jl. 11. 20) 


Kat 67 Kal TOV TAEL@ YpovoV THS MAdYNS AEKTéoV 
pev év Tos KaTa 1 ae kal Yupiav Kat 
Alyurrov Kal AsBinv yevea Bar Kal Ta mepl 
Kumpov Xwopia Kal Gheos Thy Kal npas mapaniay 
Kal Tas vygous: Kat yap Févia Tapa TOUTOLS Kat 
To Bia Kat 76 éx henracias mopioacban, Kat 
pdrora Tapa TOV cuppaxna dvrov tois Tpwair, 
évredOev jv. ot & éxtos kal toppw BdapBapor 





1 The Troglodytes on the western side of the Arabian 
Gulf (1. 1. 3). 2 See 16. 2. 21. 3 See 16. 2. 1. 
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dwellers in tents. The part of Arabia that produces 
the spices is small; and it is from this small terri- 
tory that the country got the name of “Blest,” 
because such merchandise is rare in our part of the 
world and costly. To-day, to be sure, the Arabs 
are well to do and even rich, because their trade is 
extensive and abundant, but it is not likely to have 
been so in Homer’s time. So far as the mere spices 
are concerned, a merchant or camel-driver might 
attain to some sort of wealth by trafficking in them, 
whereas Menelaus needed booty or presents from 
kings or dynasts who had not only the means to 
give, but also the good-will to make him presents 
because of his distinction and fame. The Egyptians, 
however, and the neighbouring Ethiopians and 
Arabs,! were not wholly destitute of the means of 
livelihood, as were the other Ethiopians, nor wholly 
ignorant of the fame of the sons of Atreus, particu- 
larly in view of the successful issue of the Trojan 
War, and hence Menelaus might hope for profit from 
them. Compare what Homer says of the breastplate 
of Agamemnon : “ The breastplate that in time past 
Cinyras gave him for a guest-gift ; for afar in Cyprus 
did Cinyras hear the mighty tale.” Furthermore, we 
must assert that Menelaus’ time in his wanderings was 
spent mostly in the regions about Phoenicia,’ Syria,’ 
Egypt, and Libya, and in the countries round Cyprus, 
and, generally speaking, along the Mediterranean 
sea-board and among the islands. For Menelaus 
might procure guest-gifts among these peoples 
and also enrich himself from them by violence and 
robbery, and more particularly from those who had 
been allies of the Trojans. But the barbarians that 
lived outside these regions or at a distance could © 
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STRABO 


> / 4 e , / 9 2 
ovdeuiay ToLavTny sirnyopevoyv éATrida. Eis ovD 
tnv Ai@tovriay apiyOat rAéyerat o MevéAaos, ovy 
dre eis tv AlOcotriay TO dvte adixto, adr Gru} 
expt TOV Spwv Tov mpos AiyvTT@. Taxa pév 
yap Kal wAnotaitepo. Roav Tais @nBais ot tore 
4 > \ e le) , > / ¢€ \ 
Spot, GANA Kal ob voY TWANoiOY Eiciv, Of KATA 
Lunvnv nal tas PDiras: ov yn pev tHS Alyvrrov 
éoriv, ai 5€ Didas xown Kxatokia tov Ai@coTrov 
xal tov Aiyurriov. o ovv els OnBas aduypévos 
et cal péxpt TOY Spwv adixro 7 Kai Tepartépw 
tov Ai@iorev, cat tadta TH Baciixn Eevia 

, 3 A a \ \ , 
Vpwpevos, ovdev Adoyov. ovTw dé Kal KuxrAwrrov 

by A 2 fA , e 9 U4 / “A 
eis yaiay adixOai dnow o ‘Odvacers, péypt Tod 
omndaiov wrpoeAnrAvdas ato Oararrns: én’ éoya- 
TLas yap iSpdaOai ov Neyer. Kal eis Aloriav Se 
kat Aatotpvyovas Kal tovs aAXovus, Grou tote 
Kal xabwppioato, éxeioé Pynow adixOa. xal o 
MevéXaos ovv obtas eis AiOtoTiav feev, otTw 5é 

> Us 4 / / 4 b 9 
kat eis AtBuny, tt wpocéoxe TOTALS Ticiv: ad 
ob Kai o Kata thy ’Apdavida® rALny THY drép 
Tlapa:roviou MevédXaos xanretrat. 

33. Ei 8€ ®oivixas eiw@v dvoudte: nat dXwo- 
vious, THY PNTpOTTOMY aUTaY, oxXnpaTL cuVnOeEL 
NpPiTAL, ws 


Tpads te xal”Exropa vynvol rédaoce 
| (Il. 13. 1) 


1 cis thy AlOtowlay rq@ byri dinro, 4AA’ Sri, Casaubon inserts ; 
Forbiger, Sterrett, following ; Kramer approving. 
2 "Apdavida, Kramer, for ’Apdaviay. 
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prompt in him no such expectations. Now Homer 
says that Menelaus “came to” Ethiopia, not 
meaning that [he really came into Ethiopia, but 
that] he reached its frontier next to Egypt. For 
perhaps at that time the frontier was still nearer 
Thebes ! (though to-day it is quite near)—I mean the 
frontier that runs by Syene and Philae. Of these 
towns the former belongs to Egypt, but Philae is 
inhabited alike by Ethiopians and Egyptians. Ac- 
cordingly, when Menelaus came to Thebes, it need 
not cause surprise if he also came as far as the 
frontier of the Ethiopians or even farther, especially 
since he was enjoying the hospitality of the 
king of Thebes.2 And it is in the same sense 
that Odysseus says he “came to” the country of the 
Cyclopes, although he did not get any further away 
from the sea than the cave; for he says that the 
cave lay “on the edge” ? of the country, I believe ; 
and again in referring to the country of Aeolus, to 
the Laestrygonians and the rest—wherever, I say, 
he so muchas came to anchor, he says he “came to” 
the country. It is in this sense, therefore, that 
Menelaus “came to” ¢ Ethiopia and in this sense to 
Libya, too, namely, that he “touched at” certain 
points; and it is from his having touched there 
that the harbour at Ardanis above Paraetonium ° is 
called “‘ Menelaus.” 

33. Now if Homer, in speaking of the Phoenicians, 
mentions Sidonians also, who occupy the Phoenician 
metropolis, he is but employing a familiar figure of 
speech, as when he says: “ Now Zeus, when he had 
brought the Trojans and Hector to the ships” ; and, 

1 See 17. 1. 46. 2 Od. 4. 126. 3 Od. 9. 182. 
4 Od. 4. 84. 5 Now, Baretoun. 
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STRABO 


Kal 
ov yap ér Oivijos peyansropos vides Hoar, 
ovd ap ét avtos énv, Oave Sé EavOds Meré- 
arypos* (il. 2. 641) 
car “"ISnv & txavev” cat “Tdpyapov:” (1.8.47) 
kat ‘ot & EvBouay éyov” nat “ Xarxida 7 EKipé- 
tptav te (il. 2. 536). 
Kal Larpo: 
i oe Kompos 7 Iddos 9 mavoppos.! 
Kaitot Kal GAXNO TL HY TO ToLHoav, Kaltep HON 
v4 a , 29/ / \ 
pvncbévta ths Powixns, iSiws wadw Kal THY 
YOova cuyxatanréear. mpos pev yap To Ta epeens 
€Ovn xatanrétar ixavas elyev oUTws Etreiv, 


Kurrpov Potvinny te nat Aiyurrtious éranrnbeis 
AiOlomas 0 ixounv: (Od. 4. 83) 


iva & éudnvn cal rHv mapa tois LwOoviows arro- 
Snutav, Karos elyev elt avadaPelv cite Kal 
maparaBetv, iy émi mwrAéov yevopévnv eudaiver® 
dua tay érraivwy tHS Tap avTois evTexvias Kal 
Tod Thy “EXévnv mpoekevac8at tois avOpwrrots 
peta “AreEdvdpouv: dtomep trapa te ’ArdeEavdp@ 
TOANA TOLAVTA ATroKELpEeva NEEL’ 

&v@ écav ot wérrAot TaptroiKiNol, Epya yu- 

VALKQDV 

LSoviev, &s avtos "AréEavdpos Geoedns 

Hyaye BOovinbev 

THv odov, iy ‘EXévnv wep avaryaye: (Il. 6, 289) 


1 7 wdvoppnos, Casaubon, for 4 Mdvoppos ; Corais, Groskurd, 


following. 
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GEOGRAPHY, 1. 2. 33 
‘For the sons of great-hearted Oeneus were no 
more, neither did he still live, and the golden-haired 
Meleager was dead.’’; and, “So fared he to Ida” and 
“to Gargaros’’; and, “ But they possessed Euboea ” 
and “ Chalcis and Eretria” ; and likewise Sappho, in 
the verse: “ Either Cyprus or Paphos of the spacious 
harbour holds thee.’”’ And yet there was another 
reason which induced Homer, although he had 
already mentioned Phoenicia, to repeat Phoenicia in 
a special way—that is, to add Sidon to the list. For 
merely to list the peoples in their proper order it 
was quite enough to say: “I roamed over Cyprus 
and Phoenicia and Egypt, and came to Ethiopia.” 
But in order to suggest also the sojourn of Menelaus 
among the Sidonians, it was proper for Homer to 
repeat as he did, or even add still more than that; 
and he suggests that this sojourn was of long duration 
by his praise of their skill in the arts and of the 
hospitality formerly extended to Helen and Paris by 
these same people. That is why he speaks of many 
Sidonian works of art stored up in the house of 
Paris—“ where were her embroidered robes, the 
work of Sidonian women, whom godlike Alexandros 
himself brought from Sidon, that journey wherein 
he brought back Helen to his home”; and in the 





2 The reading of the MSS. is: awodnulay rhy emt mwrdov 
yevonévny eugaiver dia trav exalywy tris wap abtots ebtuxlas, 
Kad@s élyev ef7 avadraBeiv efre nal wapadaBeiv ebrexvias Kai. 
As ‘a result of the conjectures of Casaubon and Corais it 
appears in the editions of Kramer and Diibner as: d&rodnulay 
Thy én wrdéov yevouéyvny, nadras elxev efr’ dvadaBeivy elre kal 
wapadaBeiv: éupalver [Se] 3: trav éexalywy ris wap’ abtois ed- 
tuxlas [xal] ebrexvias nai. Spengel, Meineke, C. Miiller, 
Cobet, delete edrexvias (xal], and with this as a basis Madvig 
reads as given in the text above. 
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Kat twapa TO Meverdw déyet yap mpos Tnr<é- 
payor, 
Seow ToL KPNTHpa TeTUypevov’ apyupeos 5é 
éotly dtras, xpuc@ © éri yeiNea KexpdavTas. 
épyov 8 “Hdataroto> mopev 5é € Paidipnos! Hpws 
LSoviov Bacirevs, 60 eds Somos auhexdrvyfe . 
kelaé pe vootnoavta. (Od. 4.615; Od. 15.115) 


Sei 82 SéEacOar mpds brepBorrv ecipnuévov rd 
“Hdaiorou épyov, ws Aéyetas “AOnvas Epya ta 
Kara kal Xapitwv cat Movody. érrel Ett ye of 
v , a \ A 
dvipes joav shally dae Snot TOY KpaThpa 
érrawwav, dv o Kivews Gdwxev avti Avedovos: nat 
YP, , 97 A 2 9 
KaNNEL EViKa TIAGaDY eT aLav 
MoANov: errel Dedoves roAvdaidanrot ev HoKxnoar, 
Doivnes & dyov advdpes. (Il, 23. 742) 


34, Tlept 8¢ trav '"EpeuSav aodra pev elpynrat, 
mibaverato: © eiaiv ot vopitovtes tovs “ApaBas 
NéyesGar. Znvwv 8 o Apétepos Kal ypddes 
ovTaS: 

AOiords 8 ixounv Kai Yoviovs “ApaBas Te. 

(Od. 4. 84) 
THY peVv OvVY ypadny ovK aVayKn KiVeiV, TaNaLaY 
ovoay: aitiacOa: S¢ Bértiov tiv Tod dvopaTos 
petadntwot, TOAANY Kal émimroXaiay ovcav év 
mact tos GOveotv. apérer S€ Kal rrototal tives 
mapaypappativovres. apicta & av Sokeev eirrety 
0 Tloced@vos, xavradéa amd ths Tov eOvarv 
auyyeveias Kal xowdTnTos éTUporoyoY. TO yap 

1 paidimos, Sterrett, for paidimos. 
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house of Menelaus too, for Menelaus says to 
Telemachus: “I will give thee a mixing-bowl 
beautifully wrought ; it is all of silver, and the lips 
thereof are finished with gold, the work of Hephaestus; 
and the hero Phaedimus, the king of the Sidonians, 
gave it me, when his house sheltered me on my 
coming thither.” But the expression “ the work of 
Hephaestus ’’ must be regarded as a case of hyperbole, 
just as beautiful things are spoken of as “ works of 
Athene,” or of the Graces, or of the Muses. For 
Homer makes it clear that the Sidonians were makers 
of beautiful works of art, by the praise he bestows 
on the bowl which Euneos gave as a ransom for 
Lycaon; his words are: “In beauty it was far the 
best in all the earth, for artificers of Sidon wrought 
it cunningly, and men of the Phoenicians brought it.” 

34. Much has been said about the Erembians ; but 
those men are most likely to be correct who believe 
that Homer meant the Arabians. Our Zeno! even 
writes the text accordingly: “And I came to the 
Ethiopians and Sidonians and Arabians.” However, 
it is not necessary to change the reading, for it is 
old. It is better to lay the confusion to the change 
of their name, for such change is frequent and 
noticeable among all nations, than to change the 
reading—as in fact some do when they emend 
by changing certain letters. But it would seem 
that the view of Poseidonius is best, for here he 
derives an etymology of the words from the kinship 
of the peoples and their common characteristics. 


1 See Introduction, page xvi. 
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STRABO 


tav Appeviov éOvos cal to Tov Lvpwv Kal 'Apd- 
Bov oA opopudiav éudaiver, Kata te THY 
SudXextov Kal Tous Biovs Kali Tovs TOV GwopaToV 
Yapaxthpas, Kal pdrdcota Kabo TANTLOXwpoi Eiot. 
dnroi 8 7 Mecototapia éx TOV TpLOY OUVETTHCE 
tovtwv éOvav' pwadiota yap év TovTOLS 4 OMoLOTNS 
Stahaiveras. ef Sé Tus Tapa Ta KAipaTa yiveTat 
Siapopa tois mpooBoppas emt wAéov pos Tovs 
peonuBpiwovs Kal Tovtots 7 pos pécous TOUS 
Lvpous,1 GAN’ emixpated ye TO KoLvoV. Kal ob 
"Acavpiot 8 kal ot “Aptavol cal ot ’Apappaio.? 
p 1 ob "Ap papp 

Tapamhna tos Twos €youcl Kal TPOS ToUvTOUS Kal 
mpos GAAjAous. elxaler ye 57 Kal Tas TOV COvav 
TOUT@Y KaToVouacias éeuepets GAAAaLS elvar. 
Tovs yap Ud’ jyav Ywpous Kadovpévous bm’ avTav 
Tav Yvpeov "Apipaiovs® cal ’Apappaiovs Karei- 
aBat: routw & éotxévae Tovs “Appeviovs Kat Tovs 
"ApaBas ral 'EpeuBovs, tdya tev mddat “EXA1- 
yov odTw KadovyTwy Tovs "ApaBas, da Kal Tod 
ETULOV TUVEPYOUVTOS TPOS TODTO. aro yap TOD Eis 
Thy épav éuBaive Tovs 'EpeuBovs éruporoyodow 
obTws ol moAdAol, obs petadaBovtes ot baTtEpov 
émrl To cadéotepov TpwyrodvTas éxddecav: viTot 
6é cioww ‘ApaBwy oi él Odrepov pépos tod ’Apa- 
Biov KodXTrov KexAtwévor, TO Tpos AiyUTTT@ Kal 
Ai@toria. tovrwy 8 eixos peuvnoOar Tov qon- 
THY Kal mpos TovUTOUS adiyOar Aéyerv Tov Mevé- 
Aaov, Ka’ dv TpoTrov eipntas Kal ampos TovS 

1 Sépous, A. Miller, for 8povs; A. Vogel approving. 

2 Several MSS., including A, have xa) of ’Apuémo: after 
*Apiavol. Groskurd reads ’Apayato. For this Sterrett reads 


"Apaupato:, which has MS. authority. 
3 *Apiualouvs, Groskurd, for ’Apuevlous. 
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For the nation of the Armenians and that of the Syrians 
and Arabians betray a close affinity, not only in their 
language, but in their mode of life and in their bodily 
build, and particularly wherever they live as close 
neighbours. Mesopotamia, which is inhabited by 
these three nations, gives proof of this, for in the 
case of these nations the similarity is particularly 
noticeable. And if, comparing the differences of 
latitude, there does exist a greater difference between 
the northern and the southern people of Mesopotamia 
than between these two peoples and the Syrians in 
the centre, still the common characteristics prevail. 
And, too, the Assyrians, the Arians, and the Aram- 
maeans display a certain likeness both to those just 
mentioned and to each other. Indeed, Poseidonius 
conjectures that the names of these nations also are 
akin ; for, says he, the people whom we call Syrians 
are by the Syrians themselves called Arimaeans and 
Arammaeans; and there is a resemblance between 
this name and those of the Armenians, the Arabians 
and the Erembians, since perhaps the ancient Greeks 
gave the name of Erembians to the Arabians, and 
since the very etymology of the word “ Erembian ” 
contributes to this result. Most scholars, indeed, de- 
rive the name “Erembian” from eran embainein,} 
a name which later peoples changed to “ Troglodytes?” 
for the sake of greater clearness. Now these 
Troglodytes are that tribe of Arabians who live on 
the side of the Arabian Gulf next to Egypt and 
Ethiopia. It was natural for the poet to mention 
these Erembians and to say that Menelaus “ came to” 
them, in the same sense in which he says that 
Menelaus “came to” the Ethiopians (for they too 


1 To go into the earth. 2 Cave-dwellers. 
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STRABO 


Aidioras: TH yap @nBalds nal obtor mANo td 
Covow: Gpicos * oux épyactas ovde Xpypatia pod 
yapw TovTev dvopalouévery (od woAv yap Hy 
TOUTO), GAAG TOU pHKOUS TAS arroénpias Kal tod 
évdokou: évdokov yap ToaovToy éxtoTrigal, ToLov- 
rov 6é Kal TO 


To\Aov avOparear bev datea, Kal voov éyvw’ 


(Od. 1. 3) 
Kal TO 
v yap mora TAabwY Kal TOAN eTTarnOels 
nyayouny. (Od. 4. 81) 


“Hatiodos & év Kataroyo nat 


kai xovpnv "ApdBoto, tov ‘Eppdwv axdxnra 
yetvato cat @povin, xovpn Bndo1o dvaxTos. 
Sr. 23 (45) 


obra be Kat LTS iXopos Neyer. eixalery ovv éarty, 
bt. amo TOvTOU Kal 1) xopa ‘ApaBia 70n TOTE 
avoudteto’ Kata dé TOUS jpoas TUX OY lows ovr. 

35. Ot &8€ wradrrovtes "EpepBovs idvov Ti €Ovos 
Al@vorruxov kal ado Kngqvev Kat TplTOV Iluy- 
paiwv xa Gd\Na pupia HTTOV ay WLTTEVOLVTO, 
Tpos TO pH afioriorp Kal obyyxvaly Twa éupat- 
vOVTES Too _BvOiKod ) _kal ta Topicob TX MATOS. 
Gpovor 5 eiot tovros Kat Lot Zudovious € éy TH Kata 
Tlépoas ararry Sunryoupevor,  adXNOMi trov TOD 
@KEavod, Kal Thy TOU Meveddov wavy eEwxea- 
visovres: Opoters 6¢ Kal Tous Poivixas. THs 8 
amtoTias aittov ovK ehdxvarov éore TO évavTtov- 
aOat adXAAOLS TOUS AEyorTAS: Of péev yap Kal 


1 8uws, Corais, for dpzolws. 
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are near the territory of Thebes); however, they 
were mentioned not on account of their handicraft 
nor yet on account of the profit Menelaus made 
among them (for that could not amount to much), 
but on account of the length of his sojourn among 
them and the fame of having visited them; for it 
was a famous thing to have travelled so far abroad. 
This is the meaning of: “ Many were the men whose 
towns he saw and whose mind he learnt”; and of : 
‘Yea, and after many woes and wanderings manifold, 
I brought [my wealth home in ships].” Hesiod in 
his Catalogue speaks of “the daughter of Arabus, 
the son of guileless Hermaon! and of Thronia the 
daughter of king Belus.”” And Stesichorus says the 
same thing. Therefore, we may conjecture that at 
_ the time of Hesiod and Stesichorus the country was 
already called Arabia from this “ Arabus,” although . 
it may be that it was not yet so called in the times 
of the heroes. 

35. Those scholars who invent the explanation (| 
that the Erembians are some particular Ethiopian 
tribe, or, again, a tribe of Cephenians, or thirdly, a 
tribe of Pygmies—or a host of other tribes—are less 
deserving of credence, since in addition to the in- 
credibility of their theories they betray a tendency 
to confound myth and history. Like them are the a 
writers who tell of Sidonians on the Persian Gulf, 
or somewhere else on Oceanus, and who place the 
wanderings of Menelaus, and likewise place the 
Phoenicians, out in Oceanus. And not the least 
reason for not believing them is the fact that they 
contradict one another. For some of them say that 


1 Hermes, 
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STRABO 


TOUS 2Sovious tovs Kal” Has atroixous eivac TOY 
év TO GKEAVe pact, mpoa rOevres kal Ota Ti 
Doivines exanobrro, ore kal v) Oddarra épub pa: 
oi & éxelvous tovTwv. eiat & of Kal THY Aibto- 
may ets THY Kal” pas Powixnv peTayovor, Kat 
Ta Tept THV ‘Avdpopeday év ‘lorn oupBivat 
pacw* ou Syrou KaT ayvotav TOT LKHY Kal TOUT@Y 
Aeyoueveny, GX’ év podov Haddov oXNpATe Kada- 
Tep Kal TOV map ‘Howd@ xal Tots adros & 
Tpopéper o ’AToAAodepos, ovd 1 dy TpoTrov Tapa- 
TiOnat Tots ‘Opnpou TaUTa eldads. Ta pev yap 
‘Opsjpou, Ta TWept TOV Tovtov Kal THY Aiyurrov, 
TapatTiOnow ayvoiay aiti@pevos, WS NéyELv peéV 
Ta évta Bovropévov, pn Aéyovtos Sé€ Ta dvTa, 
GNA Ta 111) OvTa ws 6vTa KaT ayvotav. “Horodov 
S otk av Tes aitidoatto ayvovap, “Hytxuvas 
AéyovTos Kal Maxpoxepdarous Kal Tvypatous: 
ovde yap avtob ‘Opnpou TavTa pudevovtos, Ov 
eto Kal ourToL ot Tuypaior, ovd > AXKpavos 
Lreyavorrodas i iatopobrvros, ovd *AtoxvAou Kuvo- 
Kepddous Kal LrepvopIdrpous Kal Movoppdrous, 
érrov rye ove Tots ely curyypagovew év toroptas 
TX NATL T poo EX OMEV TEpt TONAWY, KAV [1 efo- 
pohoryevrat TV prdoypadiav. paiveras yap 
evOus, Ste pvOovs wapamAéxovol ExovTEs, OVK 


1 038°, Corais, for of@ ; Meineke following. 


1 Phoen means ‘‘ red.” 

2 For example, by Sophocles or Euripides. 

3 These quotations are from works now lost, though 
= ae refers to certain one-eyed men in Prometheus 804 
also. 
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even the Sidonians who are our neighbours are 
colonists from the Sidonians on Oceanus, and they 
actually add the reason why our Sidonians are 
called Phoenicians, namely, because the colour of 
the Persian Gulf is “red”; but others hold that 
the Sidonians on Oceanus are colonists from our 
Phoenicia. And there are some who transfer 
Ethiopia also to our Phoenicia, and who say that 
the adventure of Andromeda took place in Joppa, 
though the story is surely not told in ignorance of 
its local setting? but rather in the guise of myth ; 
and the same is true of the stories that Apollodorus 
cites from Hesiod and the other poets without even 
realising in what way he is comparing them with the 
stories in Homer. For he compares what Homer 
says about the Pontus and Egypt and charges him 
with ignorance, on the ground that, though he 
wanted to tell the truth, he did not do so, but in 
his ignorance stated as true what was not true. 
Yet no one could charge Hesiod with ignorance 
when he speaks of “men who are half-dog,” of 
“long-headed men” and of “ Pygmies”; no more 
should one charge Homer with ignorance when he 
tells these mythical stories of his, one of which is 
that of these very Pygmies; nor Aleman when he 
tells about “ web-footed men” ; nor Aeschylus when 
he speaks of “dog-headed men,” or of “men with 
eyes in their breasts,” or of “one-eyed men” ?; 
since, at all events, we do not pay much attention 
to prose writers, either, when they compose stories 
on many subjects in the guise of history, even 
if they do not expressly acknowledge that they 
are dealing in myths. For it is self-evident that 
they are weaving in myths intentionally, not through 


7 157 


STRABO 


ayvoia TOV SvTwY, GAA TAdoE TOV abuYdToDv 
tepatetas Kxal Tépirews ydapw Soxodor S€ Kat 
dyvotav, Ott pddsota Kal miOaves ta ToLladTa 
puOevovot Trept TOV GdnAwWY Kal TMV ayvooupévan. 
@cotropmos 5é€ é£oporoyeiras dyoas ott «Kal 
pvdous év tais ioropiars pei, xpeitTov 7 as 
“Hpoéoros cat Krnoias nat “EAXaviKos kal ot Ta 
"Tvdina ovyypayartes. 

36. Ilept 5&€ tay Tod wxeavod Tabay ecipntat 
pev év pvOouv oxnjpate: Kal yap TovTov oToxa- 
Cec Oat Set Tov TomnTHY. amd yap TaV ayTre@tewy 
kal tov TANLUpidav 4 XdpuBbis av’T@ pepv- 
Oevtar, ovS’ avtn wavtatacw ‘Opnpov mrdopa 
odaa, GAN até TOY taTopoupévev trepi Tov YuKE- 
AKOY TropOuov Stecxevacpévn. ei Sé Sls Tis 
mTadtppoias ywopuevns nal” éxdorny Hyépav Kat 
VUKTG ExElVvos Tpls ELpNKe, 

Tpls wev yap 7 avinow én’ huatt, tTpis 8 ava- 
porBdei, (Od. 12. 105) 
ANeyor av Kal ovTws' ov yap KaT Ayvolay THs 
taTopias bmohqmréov Neyer Ga TOUTO, GANG Tpa- 
yedias yap Kal poBou, Ov 7 Kipen qWoNvy Tots 
Aoyous mpootiOnaty amorporiis xapey, @oTe Kal 
TO Webdos mapapiyvucOa. év avtois yor Tots 
érreat ToUToLs elpnKe pwev ovTaS 7 Kipxn: 

Tpis ev yap T avinow én jpati, tpis 8 

avapo.Boet 
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ignorance of the facts, but through an _ intentional | 
invention of the impossible, to gratify the taste for 
the marvellous and the entertaining. But they give 
the impression of doing this through ignorance, 
because by preference and with an air of plausibility 
they tell such tales about the unfamiliar and the 
unknown. Theopompus expressly acknowledges the 
practice when he says that he intends to narrate 
myths too in his History—a better way than that of 
Herodotus, Ctesias, Hellanicus, and the authors of 
the Histories of India.1 a 
36. What Homer says about the behaviour of \ 
Oceanus is set forth in the guise of a myth (this too | 
is a thing the poet must aim at); for he borrowed | 
the myth of Charybdis from the ebb and flow of the 
tides ; though even Charybdis herself is not wholly — 
an invention of Homer, for she was dressed up by © 
him in accordance with what had been told him 
about the Strait of Sicily. And suppose that by the 
words, “For thrice a day she spouts it forth, and | 
thrice a day she sucks it down,’ Homer does affirm 
that the refluent tide comes in three times within 
the course of each day and night (although it comes 
in but twice), he might be permitted to express it in 
this way; for we must not suppose that he used 
these words in ignorance of the facts, but for the / 
sake of the tragic effect and of the emotion of vl 
upon which Circe plays largely in what she says t 
Odysseus in order to terrify him ; and for that reaso 
she mingl false with the true. At any rate, 
in these very lines Circe has said: ‘ For thrice a day 
she spouts it forth and thrice a day she sucks it 


i 


1 Deimachus, Megasthenes, Onesicritus, Nearchus and 
others. See 2. 1. 9. 
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STRABO 


Sevvor" TH) ov Ri Kei TUXOLS, STE potBdjoeve 
ov yap Kev ptvcaito o wméx Kaxod ovd ’Evo- 
aly dwv. (Od. 12. 105) 


Kal pnv wapétuxé Te TH avapporBdynoe o ’Odvc- 
TEVS Kal OUK aTrwXETO, WS HNOW avTOsS* 
n bev aveppoiBdnae Jaracons GA UpOn | Ddwp 
aurap é eye, mort pax pov épuveov inpoo’ aepbeis, 
T@ TpoTHus EXOMTY, @s vuKtepis. (Od. 12. 431) 


elTa Tepimeivas Ta vavayia Kal AaBouevos Wad 
avTtav cwteras, dor’ éyevcato ] Kipnn. as oop 
Touro, Kaxelvo TO ‘ ‘ rpls ev yap T avinow én 
Hear ” avtl tod Sis, a aya Kal ThS vTrepBorns Tis 
TotavTns auvnbous tact avons, Tpiopaxapious 
Kat npree Nore NeyovT@v: Kal o ToLNnTNS 


TpiopaKapes Aavaoi, (Od. 5. 306) 
Kal 
domacin TpiAdoTOS, (Il. 8. 488) 
Kat 
TptyOad Te Kat sid aes (il. 3. 363) 
ios & av TU Kat aro THS @pas TEKMNPALTO, Ore 
UTawitreTal THs TO armies: parXrov yap épap- 
porte! ro bis yever Par THY ma pporav Kate TOV 
cuvdpdo Xpovov, tov é& muépas Kal vuxros, i} T® 
Tpis, TO? TocovTOY ypdovoy peat TA vavayla 
vmoBpuxia, ore Se avaBrnOijvar moGovvTte Kal 
TVVEXOS m porte Xone ve Tots KNaObaLs" 


voOohepnews oy exouny, opp éepéoeey orricow 
lorov Kal TpomUy QvUTLS, cerOouerep dé pot HrOov® 
oy’: jos & * eri Sdprrov avinp ayopnGev avéotn, 
1 épapudrre:, Corais following kno, for épapudrros. 
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down—a terrible sight! Never mayest thou be 
there when she sucks the water, for none might save 
thee from thy bane, not even the Earth-Shaker.” 
Yet Odysseus later on was present when she 
“sucked it down,” and he did not perish; as he 
himself says: ‘“ Now she had sucked down the salt 
sea-water, but I was swung up on high to a tall 
fig-tree, whereto I clung like a bat.” Then waiting 


for the pieces of wreckage and laying hold of them | 


again, he saved himself on them ; and so Circe lied. 
And as she lied in this statement, so she lied in that 
other statement, “for thrice a day she spouts it 
forth,” instead of “twice a day,” although it is true, 
at the same time, that this kind of hyperbole is 
familiar to everybody—as, for instance, when we say 
“ thrice-blessed”’ and “ thrice-wretched.” The poet 
himself says: ‘ Thrice-blessed those Danains’”’ ; 
and again: “ Welcome, thrice-prayed for”; and yet 
again : “ Into three, yea, into four pieces.’ Perhaps 
one might infer also from the time involved that 
Homer is, in a way, hinting at the truth; for the 
fact that the pieces of wreckage remained so long 
engulfed and were only tardily cast up for Odysseus, 
who was longing for them and constantly clinging to 
the limbs of the tree, better suits the assumption 


that the refluent tide came in twice, rather than / 


thrice, during the twofold period, consisting of a day 
and a night: “ Steadfastly I clung,” he says, “ till 
she should vomit forth mast and keel again; and 
late they came to my desire. At the hour when a 
man rises up from the assembly and goes to supper, 


2 +é before rocotrov, Corais inserts, following g; Madvig 
independently. 
3 #AGov, Sterrett, for FArAGev. * 8, Sterrett, for 7’. 
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STRABO 


Kpivev vetxea ToAAG Sixalopéevov aifnov, 
Kal tote 54 pot Sodpa XapuBé.o0s eEehaavdn. 
(Od. 12. 437) 


4 \ A , \ 54 bd , 
TdavTa yap TadTa Ypovou TLVOs Euhacw aFtoNoyou 
diéwot, kal padtota TO THY éatrépay érriTeivat, 
pn KOLVaS eiTrovTa, Hvika Oo SixaoTHS aviotatat, 
GAN Hvixa Kpivev vetxea TOAAG, OoTe Bpaddvat 
qéov TL Kal GAXAws Sé ov riBavny av brérewe 
TO vavay®@ THv amadrayny, el, Tpiv aTooTac- 
Ojvat qorv,' avtixa eis TovTicw tTadippous 
per érumrev. , 

| 4 \ J A / 

37. “AzroAdAobwpos é _ emeTeea Kardpax, 
cuynyopav tots mepl rov ‘Epatocdévn, Scott, 
Kaimep ypauparixos ov, Tapa thv ‘Ounpeeny 

A 4 

vrobecw Kal tov é€wxeavicpoy TOY TOTTHY, Tept 
ods THY wAavny dpdle, Taddov nat Kopxvpav 
b>] 4 b] p] > \ A / e 4 

ovopdler. GAN eb pev pndapod yéyovev 7 TAY, 
GAN’ GAov TAdopA éotiv ‘Ounpouv TovTo, opbn 7 
P / EA > , , \ ” \ 
emiTiinowss 7, €b yéyove pév, Tepi aArous 6é 

’ ro 2 é Os ) ) / 
ToTouS, e€0eL” Aéeyew evlus Kal TEpl Tivas, 
P 7 7 A ” / 4 
érravopOovmevoy aya THY ayvorav. pnte dé Srov 
TrAdopatos elvac miPavas Aeyopévov, Kalarrep 
énedcixvupev, unt aAAwY TOTMWY KATA TlaTLV 

, > 7 > A wn > / e 
pettw Serxvupévwv, atrodvorr ay THS aitias 6 
Kadnripayos. 


1 xal, Corais deletes, before airfxa; Groskurd, Forbiger, 
following. 2 %e:, Corais, for de?. 


1 That is, three times a day. 
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the arbiter of many quarrels of the young men that 
plead their cases, at that hour the timbers came 
forth to view from out Charybdis.” All this gives 
the impression of a considerable lapse of time, and 
particularly the fact that the poet prolongs the time 
to the evening, for he does not merely say in general 
terms, “at the hour when the judge rises up,’ but 
he adds “arbiter of many quarrels’’ ; hence he had 
been detained somewhat longer than usual. And 
another consideration: the means of escape which 
the poet offers the shipwrecked Odysseus would not 
be plausible, if each time, before he was carried far 
away by the tide, he was immediately thrown back 
by the refluent tide.! 

37. Apollodorus, agreeing with Eratosthenes and 
his school, censures Callimachus, because, though a 
scholar, Callimachus names Gaudos? and Corcyra as 
scenes of the wanderings of Odysseus, in defiance of 
Homer's fundamental plan, which is to transfer to 
Oceanus the regions in which he describes the 
wanderings as taking place. But if the wanderings 
never took place anywhere, and if this is wholly a 
fiction of Homer’s, then Apollodorus’ censure is 
just. Or if the wanderings did take place, but in 
other regions, then Apollodorus should have said so 
at the outset and should have told in what regions 
they took place, thus at once correcting the ignorant 
view of Callimachus. But since the story cannot 
with desman be called wholly a fiction, as I have 
shown above,’ and since no other places are pointed 
out that have a greater claim to our credence, Calli- 
machus might be absolved from censure. 


? The island of Gozo, south of ied which Callimachus 
makes the Isle of Calypso. 2. 9 ff. 
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STRABO 


38. OvS o Yempios 6é Anpnrpios ed, GAA 
kal T@ “Atrohdodw@py THY duapTiar eviey aitLos 
éxelvos KaTéaTNn. mMpos yap NeavOn tov Kufixnvoy 
dhirotipotépws avTiréyar, eimovtTa Ott of “Apyo- 
vadtar wréovtes eis Daow tov vf’ ‘Opnpov Kai 
TOV GAAwWY OpoAroyouvmevoy TOY, idpvcayTo Ta 

a ? , \ e 4 > , 
tis “ISatas pnrpos iepda wept Kuticov, apyny 
dyot pnd eidévar tHv ets Paaw atrodnpiay tod 
"Idcovos “Ounpov. todto 5 od povoy tois id’ 
‘Opnpov Aeyopévors payetat, adda Kal Tois OT 
avtov. dnot yap tov ‘AxtAréa AéoBov pév 
mop0joat Kat dAXa yopia, Anuvou S dmoaxéc Oat 
Kal TOY TWANatov vycwv Sia THY pos “Idcova Kat 
Tov viovy Evvewy avyyévecay tov! tore THY vHoOV 
KATEXOVTA. TAS OY O TOLNTHS TOUTO pEv del, 
Scots auyyeveis 4 opoeOvets 7) yeitoves 7) oTwcoby 
oixeto. umnpyov & Te “AxtrdrAcUS Kal Oo ‘Idowy 
(rep ovdapuobev GAroGev, AAN éx TOD Bettarovs 
auporépous eivar ovvéBatve, Kai tov pev lwrxtov, 
tov & é« THs POiwrid0s ‘Ayaidos imadpyey), 
tovtTo 8 nyvde, modev émprOe? te “Iacou, 
Bertar@ xal ‘lwrxip itapyovtt, dv pev TH 
TmaTpior pndeuiay Katanerety eee Anpvov 
6€ KaTacThoar KUptov Tov vidv; Kai Ilediay pev 
noet kal tas edddas cal tnv “Adxnotiv?® rHv 
apioTnv avT@v, Kal Tov vidv avTAs 

Eipnrov, rov ta’ ’Adunt@ réxe Sia yuvainav 

"Adxnotis, ledtao Ovyatpav eldos apiorn: 

; (Il. 2. 714) 


1 +év, H. Kallenberg inserts, before rére. 
2 éx7jAe, Cobet, for #AGe ; Bernadakis, A. Vogel, approving. 
3 thy “AAknotw, Kramer inserts. 
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38. Nor is Demetrius of Scepsis right; on the 
contrary, he is the cause of some of the mistakes of 
Apollodorus. For in his excessive eagerness to 
refute the statement of Neanthes of Cyzicus that 
the Argonauts erected the sanctuary of the Idaean 
Mother ! in the neighbourhood of Cyzicus when they 
were sailing to Phasis? on the voyage which is 
admitted by Homer and other writers, Demetrius 
says that Homer knew absolutely nothing about the 
voyage of Jason to Phasis. Now this is opposed not 
only to Homer's statements but to the statements 
made by Demetrius himself. For Demetrius says that 
Achilles sacked Lesbos and other places, but spared 
Lemnos and the islands adjacent thereto on account 
of his kinship with Jason and with Jason’s son 
Euneos who at that time possessed the island of 
Lemnos. Now how comes it that the poet knew 
this, namely, that Achilles and Jason were kinsmen 
or fellow-countrymen, or neighbours, or friends in 
some way or other (a relationship that could not be 
due to any other fact than that both men were 


Thessalians, and that one was born in Jolcus and the ' 


other in Achaean Phthiotis), and yet did not know 
what had put it into the head of Jason, a Thessalian 
and an Iolcan, to leave no successor on the throne of 
of his native country, but to establish his son as lord 
of Lemnos? And did he know about Pelias and the 
daughters of Pelias, and about Alcestis, the noblest 
of them, and about her son “Eumelus, whom 
Alcestis, fair among women, bare to Admetus, 
Alcestis that was most beauteous to look upon of 


| 
i 


the daughters of Pelias,” and yet, as regards the 


1 Cybele. See 10. 3. 12-13. 
2 See 11. 2. 16-18. 
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STRABO 


a N \ \ 35 7 4 \ \ 
tov dé wept tov ‘lIdcova cupBdvrwv Kai tHv 
"Apy@ «al tovs “Apyovattas, TOY pév opadoryov- 
Hévav Tapa Tac avyKoos Hy, év 5€ TO wKEAV@ 
tov map Ainrtou wAoby érArartev, apyny pundepiav 
é& iatopias AaBov ; 

e 
39. ‘Os pév yap atravtes Néyovowy, 6 te! && ap- 

a a e A “” 4 

Vs wWrodvs 0” eri Daou Exes TL avoy Tt, 70d Tedtov 
/ \ e@ 9 4 \ e@ 93 A / 
ateiNavTos, Kal 7 émdvodos Kal 7 ev TH TapdTA@ 

4 ¢ 87, > f i \ Aé e > \ 4 
ynocwv oondy émixpatera Kai vy Alia % él wréov 

a a > “a 
yevnbeica mravyn, Kabatep Kai te OdSvccet Kat 
TO Meveddo, éx tov Ett viv Setxvupévwv cat 

A e a 
memiotevpevonv, ete 563 &x THs Opnpov davis. 
3 Te yap Ala seixvutat tept Dacw mors: Kar 
o Ainrns mwemiotevtat Bactredoas Tis Korxib0os, 
A a a 3 

kal ote Tots Exel TOUT ETLY@pLOY TOUVOMA. TE 
Mydera dappakis totopeltat, Kal 0 TAOVTOS THS 

n 

a A , 
éxet yYawpas ex TOV yYpvoEiwy Kal dpyupEiwy Kal 

4 A , 4 Py 4 \ ec 7 

oldnpetwy Kat Yadkelwoy * Sixaiay Tiva UTrayopever 
, A , 9 \ 4 

mpopaciv THs otpatetas, Kal fy nal Dpiéos 
mpoTepov EaTetAe TOV WAODY TOUTOV’ Kal éoTLV 
UTouynpata THs aupow otpatetas, TO Te PpiFecov 

a / A wa a 
TO év trois peOopios THs te Korxidos Kal Tis 
? , \ \ 9 s A A \ ”~ 

IBnpias, cat tra lacovera, & TodAXaYoD Kal THs 
"Appevias kal tis Mydtas Kai tov TANTLOXwpPwY 
avrais Tomwv SetxvuTar. Kal pny Kal sept 


18 re ef dpyiis wAovs, Corais, for dri e& apxis 6 wAovs; 
Madvig approving. 

2 6, Er. allenberg inserts, before ém) Sac. 

3%. 5¢, Madvig, for early. 

4 aiSnpeiwy Kal xadxelwy Sixalay, A. Miller, for o:dnpelwy nar 
Stxalay ; A. Vogel approving. 
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adventures of Jason and the Argo and the Argo- . 





nauts, had never heard of the things that are agreed 
upon by everybody, but invented the voyage away 
from Aeétes’ country and placed it on Oceanus, with- 
out any foundation for his story in history ? 

39. For, as all admit, the original voyage to 
Phasis ordered by Pelias, the return voyage, and 
the occupation, however considerable, of islands on 
the coasting-voyage thither, contain an element of 
plausibility, as do also, I am sure, the wanderings 
which carried Jason still further—just as there is 
an element of plausibility in the wanderings o 
both Odysseus and Menelaus—as evidenced by 
things still to this day pointed out and _ believed 
in, and by the words of Homer as well. For 
example, the city of Aea is still shown on the 
Phasis, and Aeétes is believed to have ruled over 


Colchis, and the name Aeétes ! is still locally current | 


among the people of that region. Again, Medea 
_ the sorceress is a historical person ; and the wealth 
of the regions about Colchis, which is derived from 
the mines of gold, silver, iron, and copper, suggests 
a reasonable motive for the expedition, a motive 
which induced Phrixus also to undertake this voyage 
at an earlier date. Moreover, memorials of both 
expeditions still exist: the sanctuary of Phrixus,? 
situated on the confines of Colchis and Iberia, and 
the sanctuaries of Jason, which are pointed out 
in many places in Armenia and Media and in the 
countries adjacent thereto. More than that, it is 


1 Aeétes was a patronym of a dynasty of Colchian kings. 
See Xenophon, Anab. 5. 6. 37. 

2 On this sanctuary and Iberia (east of Colchis) see 
11. 2. 18. 
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STRABO 


Lwomny kat tv tavtyn' tapariav Kai tHv Ipo- 
qovriba Kal tov “EAAjotovToy péxypt TOV KaTa 
tyv Afjvov Torey AéyeTat TWOAAG TexpNpLa THS 
te ‘Idcovos otpatetas Kai ths Bpifou: tis 8 
"Idcovos xal tay éridtwFdvtwy Koryov cal péxpe 
ths Kpnrns cai tis ‘Itadias Kat rod ’ASdpiou, ev 
éyia Kai o Kadripayos émrionpaiverat, tore pev 


Alyrntny ‘Avddny te Aaxevids yeirova Onpn 
Aéyo év EXeyela, Hs H apxn* 


"Apxpevos, @s hpwes amr’ Aintao Kuraiov, 
avris és apyainy érreov Aipoviny: 
Tote O€ Trept THY Koryo, 
e N38? a 3 | oe / ? 
ot pev et 'IXXuptoto® mopou cYacoavtes EpeT Ua 
Maa mapa EavO7js “Appovins tadtov 4 
dotupov éxtiacavto, To Kev’ Duyddwv Tes evio rot 
Tpatkds, atap Keivor yA@oo” ovounve IoXas. 


\ \ \ \ ov ) a , , 
tives b€ Kat Tov “Iotpov dvatrretaat pact péxpt 
TOXNOV Tovs Tept Tov ‘ldcova, of 5é Kal péexpt 
tod ‘Adpiouv: of pév Kata ayvotav THY TOTTAD, Ot 
dé xal torapov “Iotpov éx Tov peyddou “lotpov 

\ ? \ 4 b] 4 > \ > , , 
THY apxny ExovTa éxBarrevy eis TOV ASspiapv daci: 
” 6 bY 3 3 @ lA 70. > 7 / 
Tarra OUK aTrLGAVWS OVO ATLETWS NEYyoVTES. 
40. Toravrars 8 tiow adhoppais o tmontns 
VpPNTamEevos TA Mev OporoyEl Tols (aTopoUpéevots, 
1 ravtn, Meineke (Vind. 4), for radrns ; A. Vogel approving. 
2 év édeyelz, hs 7 apxh:, Meineke (Vind. 5) inserts, after 

Aéywv ; Forbiger, C. Miiller, Tardieu, Bronte 
3 *JAAuptoio, Meineke, for *IAAupixoio ; C. Miiller approving. 
4 rdgtov, Bentley, for dpios; Meineke following. 


5 +6 xev, Corais, for rd név ; Meineke following. 
§ r&AAa, Groskurd, for rd; Forbiger approving. 
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said that there are many evidences of the expeditions 
of Jason and of Phrixus in the neighbourhood of 
Sinope and the adjacent sea-board and also about 
the Propontis and the Hellespont as far as the 
regions about Lemnos. And there are traces of 
the expedition of Jason, and of the Colchians who 


pursued him, as far as Crete and Italy and the G ) 


Adriatic Sea, some of which Callimachus notes when 
he says, “ Aegletes! and Anaphe hard by Laconian 
Thera,?”” in an elegy whose opening words are, 
“ At the outset I shall sing how the heroes sailed 
back from the kingdom of Aeétes of Cytaea to 
ancient Haemonia.*” In another place Callimachus 
speaks about the Colchians, who “stayed their oars 
in the Sea of Illyria beside the tomb-stone of blonde 
Harmonia, and there built a little city, which a 
Greek would call ‘the city of the exiles,’ but which 
their language has named Polae.‘’’ Some say 
that Jason and his companions even sailed up the 
Ister 5 a considerable distance, while others say that 
he ascended as far as the Adriatic Sea; the former 
make their statement in ignorance of these regions, 
whereas the latter make the assertion that a river 
Ister branches off from the great Ister and empties 
into the Adriatic Sea; but apart from this, what 
they say is neither improbable nor incredible. 

40. Accordingly, it is by availing himself of some 
such basis of fact that Homer tells his story, 
agreeing in some respects with matters of history, 


1 “The radiant one,” epithet of Apollo. To save the 
Argonauts he caused the island of Anaphe, now Nanfi, to 
rise from the sea. - The Argonauts erected a temple there 
to ‘‘ Apollo Aegletes.” 2 In Cyrene. See 8. 3. 19. 

3 Thessaly. See 9. 5. 23. * See 5. 1. 9. 5 Danube. 
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STRABO 


m poo puOever 6é Tovrois, eos Tl gurdrrov Kat 
KOLVOV Kat iScov. omoroyet pév, érav Tov } Ainray 
ovowdty, Kal TOV ‘Idoova kai tHv "Apyo Aéey, 
Kat Tapa TH Alay? th Aiainv TrETTN, Kab Tov 
Evvewr é ev Anpve xabdpun, Kal Tovn TO “Axiant 
pihny THY vio ov, Kal Tapa thy Myderay thy 
Kipenv dappaxida ron 


avToKactyynTny orAodppovos Aintao: 
(Od. 10. 137) 


m poo wuvGorrotet dé TOD efwxeavic pov tov KaTa THY 
mhavyy oupBavra THV an éxeivou TOU aNov. errel. 
KAKELVO, UTOKELLEVWV [LEV TOUTWY, ED AéryETAL, 


"Apyo tracipéXovaa, | (Od, 12. 70) 


@s év yepipors ToTrots Kal evavdpodar THS vav- 
oToNas ryevopévns” el 8, Gowep 6 Lenryros 
once TapahaBov pdptupa Mipveppov, Os ep T@ 
aKeav@ Tounoas THY olxnow Tov Adifrov Tos 
Tais avatonais exros tmreupOjvai now b76 Tob 
Tlediov TOV ‘ldgova Kal KouloaLt TO bépos, our’ av 
7 emt To Sépos éexetoe TO_TrN TOaves AéyouTo ets 
ayvaras Kat apaveis TOTOUS odaa,® obf 0 bv’ 
epnpov Kat doikov Kal kal nas TOGOUTOY EKTE- 
TOTLGLévav TAOS OUT Evdo£os oUTE TacLMédOD. 


3 b A 4, A > ¢ 9 N 
(ovdé Kot av péya Kdas avnyayev avTos 
"Inowv 
td 
é& Ains, TeX€aas adyivoecoay odor, 


1 +éy, Corais inserts, before Aijrnp. 
2 +hy Alay, Corais inserts before thy Aialny (or roy Alftny) ; 
Kramer, Forhbiger, Meineke, following. 
3 odca, B. Niese inserts, after rdrous. 
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but adding to them an element of myth, thus 7 
adhering to a custom that is not only his own but 
one common to poets. He agrees with history 
when he uses the name of “ Aeétes,”! when he 
tells of Jason and the Argo, when, with “ Aea”’ 
in mind, he invents “ Aeaea,” 2 when he establishes 
Euneos in Lemnos, when he makes the island of 
Lemnos beloved of Achilles, and when, with Medea 
in mind, he makes the sorceress Circe “own sister 
to the baleful Aeétes.” But he adds an element 
of myth when he transfers to Oceanus the wanderings 
that follow the voyage to Aeétes’ country. For if 
the facts above-mentioned be assumed, then the 
words, “the Argo that is in all men’s minds,” are 
also properly used, inasmuch as the expedition is 
supposed to have taken place in well-known and | 
populous regions. But if the facts were as Demetrius | 
of Scepsis maintains, on the authority of Mimnermus 
_ (Mimnermus places the home of Aeétes in Oceanus, 
outside the inhabited world in the east, and affirms 
that Jason was sent thither by Pelias and brought 
‘ back the fleece), then, in the first place, the expedi- 
tion thither in quest of the fleece would not sound 
plausible (since it was directed to unknown and 
obscure countries), and in the second place, the 
voyage through regions desolate and uninhabited 
and so out-of-the-way from our part of the world 
would be neither famous nor “in all men’s minds.” 
Mimnermus says: “ Never would Jason himself have 
brought back the great fleece from Aea, accom- 
plishing his mind-racking journey and fulfilling the 

1 Od. 12. 70. 

2 Od. 11. 70; 12. 3. Homer’s ‘‘ Aeaea” (home of Circe) 


was an invention based upon ‘‘ Aea,” which he actually 
knew. Strabo alludes to the same thing in 1. 2. 10. 
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vBpiory erin reréwv yaremnpés aeO ror, 
oud dv én’ ’Oxeavod cadov ixovto poor: 
Kal viroBas, 
Aintrao Todt, tobe tT w@Kéos ’Herioro 
axtives xpvoép xeiatar ev Oarap 
K@) A a ys > 7 > @ A a | f 1 
Keavov Tapa Yeideo , tv’ wyeTo Getos Inowv.) 


II! 


1. OvSE rodT’ ed "Epatocbévns, btt avdpav ov« 
9 go) 4 9 \ , , 
akiov punpuns emi wr€ov péuvytat, TA pev ehéeyxov, 
4 ”~ 
Ta Sé wicrevwv Kxal pdaptvct Kpepevos avTois, 
olov Aapdortn nai rovovTos GAXOLS. Kal yap el TL 
Aéyouaty dArANOEs, OV pwapTuCi ye exeivots YpNoTéoY 
le) / A 
mept avtov, ovde muatevtéoy d1a TodTO’ GAN’ él 
Tov aktodoywr avopav povwy TO ToLOvUT@ TPOT 
€ 4 
Xpnoréov, ot ToAAA pev ELpnKacw ev, TOA é 
Kal TapadeXdoiTracl 7 ovY ixavas éEcimov, ovdév 
, e 4 
S éyevopévas. 0 5¢ Aapacty xpa@pevos padptupt 
ovdev Stadhéper TOV KadovvTos paptupa Tov Bep- 
“A 4 
yaiov 7 Tov Meoonviov Evrjpepov cal rovs addXovs, 
> A ¥ Uf \ / 
ods autos elpnxe StaBddXwv Thy drvapiav. Kal 
tovtov & éva TaV AnpwY avTOS AEyEL, TOV peV 
1 These lines are regarded as a marginal note by Kramer, 
Meineke, C. Miiller. 


A re emcee rere 


' Since Antiphanes of Berga, in Thrace, was the typical 
romancer, ‘‘ Bergaean” became a proverbial epithet for 
writers of his type. It is not known whether Euhemerus 
was from Messene in Sicily, or from Messene in the Pelopon- 
nesus. He made extensive journeys by order of Cassander, 
King of Macedonia (316-297 B.c.). In his work on ‘‘ Sacred 
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difficult task for insolent Pelias, nor would they 
have come even to the fair stream of Oceanus”’ ; 
and further on he says: “To the city of Aeétes, 
where the rays of the swift Sun lie in a chamber of 
gold beside the lips of Oceanus, whither glorious 


Jason went.” a 


Il 


1<Baarosrneniy is wrong on this point too, that he 
makes mention af too great length of men who do 
not deserve mention, censuring them in some things, 
while in other things he believes them and _ uses 
them as authorities—for instance, Damastes and 
others of his type. For even if there is an element 
of truth in what they say, we should not on that 
account use them as authorities, or believe them, 
either; on the contrary, we should use in such 
a way only men of repute—men who have been 
right on many points, and who, though they have 
omitted many things, or treated them inadequately, 
have said nothing with false intent. But to use 
Damastes as an authority is no whit better than to 


cite as authorities the “ Bergaean”’—or rather the 
Messenian uhemeru and the other writers whom 
Eratosthenes ites, in order to ridicule their 


absurdities. Eratosthenes himself tells us one of the 
absurd stories of Damastes, who assumes that the 


History” he gave a fanciful account of his travels, and, 
on the basis of various inscriptions which he said he 
saw, attempted to rationalize the whole system of Greek 
mythology. 
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"ApaBiov xoAtrov Aiuvnv brortapBavovtos elvat, 
Avoripov 6é tov ZtpouPixyou mpeaBelas ’APnvaiwr 
adnyoupevoyv 5a tod Kudvov avardetoat éx tijs 
Kirsxias él tov Xodomny worapov, ds mapa ta 
Lovoa pel, nal adixéoOac teccapaxoctaiov eis 
Lovea: tadta 8 avt@ SinynoacBat avrov tov 
Avotepov. clita Oavpate! ef tov Evdpatny cai 
Tov Tiypiy qv Suvatov Staxdyavta tov Kudvov eis 
tov Xoaorny éxBanelv. 

2. Ov povoy 5€ tavT ay tis ertonunvatto, GAN 
Ste Kal mept tov TovTwy? ovdée Kal” éavTOY Tw 
yopima elvar dyoas® ta nal’ Exacta axptBo- 
oyoupeva, Kai KEedevoas Hyiv pH padiws Tots 
Tuxyovet miotTevev, Kal Tas aitias dia paKkpav 
amodovs, St as ovdevit muatevréov pvOoroyobvtt 
wept tov Kata tov Ilévrov Kat tov ’Aépiar, 
autos émiatevae TOIs TUXOVGL. TotydpToL TOY ev 
"lootxov KoAtrov ériatevaev EwOwvaetatov THs Kad 
nuas Oararrns onpuetiov, Tod Kata ArooKoupidda 
Thv év t@ TOD Ilévrou pvy@ oxedov te Kal 
TplaxvAtors aTadiols EwB iva Tépov évTos Kal Kat’ 
auTov €« Tod otadtacpod ob gdyot Tov TE 
"Adpiou cal ta apxtiucad Kal ta Eoxyata SieEtov 
ovdevos améxetar pvOwdous. metiotevxe 5é xal 
wept tav é&m atnrav ‘Hpaxdrciwy moddXois 
HvOw@deor, Képyny te vijcov kal GAXouS TOTOUS 


1 On Oavyd (ew see H. Berger (Die geog. Frag. des Hrat., p. 
44) and C. Frick (Bursian’s Jahresb. 1880, p. 552). 

2 xévrwv, Kramer conjectures, for réxwv; C. Miiller, 
Forbiger, Tardieu, following. 

° gies: A. Miller, for gnof; A. Vogel approving. 

4 odSeri, A. Miller, for o83é; and pvOodrAcyoirr:, for ped’ & 
Aéye: 8rt, for which Siebenkees’ ofov appears in the editions. 
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Arabian Gulf is a lake, and that Diotimus, the son 
of Strombichus, sailed, at the head of an embassy 
of the Athenians, from Cilicia up the Cydnus River 
to the Choaspes River, which flows by Susa, and 
reached Susa on the fortieth day; and Eratosthenes 
says that Damastes was told all this by Diotimus 
himself. And then, Eratosthenes adds, Damastes 
wonders whether it was really possible for the 
Cydnus River to cut across the Euphrates and the 
Tigris and to empty into the Choaspes. 

2. Not only might one disapprove of Eratosthenes 
for telling such a story, but also for this reason : after 
admitting that the exact details about the seas were 
not yet known even in his own time, and although 
he bids us not to be too ready to accept the authority 
of people at haphazard, and although he gives at 
length the reasons why we should believe no one 
who writes mythical tales about the regions along 
the Euxine and the Adriatic, yet he himself accepted 
the authority of people at haphazard. So, for 
example, he believed that the Gulf of Issus is the 
most easterly point of the Mediterranean ; whereas 
the point at Dioscurias in the extreme corner of the 
Euxine Sea is farther east by almost three thousand 
stadia, even according to Eratosthenes himself, if we 
follow the reckoning by stadia which he gives. And 
when he describes the northernmost and extreme 
parts of the Adriatic Sea there is nothing fabulous 
about them from which he holds aloof. And he has 
also given credence to many fables about the regions 
beyond the Pillars of Heracles, mentioning an 
island named Cerne and other countries which are 
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C48 ovopadlwv tovs pndapovd vuvi Secxvupévous, rept 
av pvncOnoopeOa Kat Dotepov. citr@v Te TOUS 
apxavoTatous traci pev! Kata AnoTELav 7 éutro- 
piav, pn Terayilew dé, GAAA Tapa yhv, caOarep 
tov ‘Idcova, Svirep kai péxpe tHs "Appevias Kat 
Mydias é« tav KorAyov otpatedoa: adévta tas 

Le ef / \ \ ¥ XN wv 
vads, Batepoyv pyot Td Tradatov odte Tov Kifewov 
Oappeiy tia mhelv, obte Tapa AtBunv xai Yupiav 

A ld > A = \ , \ \ 
kat Kedsxtav. eb pev ovv tous maXat Tous mpo 

“a e , 4 4, Oe > d 4 A 
THS NMETEpAS eEryee LYN "UNS, OVOEV Eol pmeAEL TrEPL 
> 4 4 ” 9 > ww ww 9 3 , > \ 
éxelpwy éyerv, ovT Eb ErAcov, OUT Et pn. eb OE 
Tépt TOV pYnu“ovevouéevav, ovK av oKYNnTAaL TES 
eiTreiy WS Of TanXaLol paxpoTépas odors pavobvTat 

\ a \ 4 A 
Kal Kata ynv nal Kata OdratTay TEeXécarTes TOV 
Botepov, eb Xp Wpocéxely ToIs NEyouevots: olov 
Avovuaos nal ‘Hpaxrjjs Kal adtos o ‘ldowv, ere 8 
of bro Tov Torntod Aeyopevat, ‘Odvacevs Kal 
Mevédaos. xat @noéa &é wat Ilerpiovy paxpas 

etxos éoTt aoTpatelas UTropeivayTas KaTadiTrely 
d0Eay trept éavtav ws eis "Atdov cataBaytas, Tods 
5é Acooxovpous émiperntas TAS Oardcons AeyO7- 
vat kal cwthpas tov mreovTav. 7 Te Mivw 
Oarattroxpatia Opurcirat Kai 4 Powixwr vavtiria, 
ot kal ta ow trav ‘Hpakrelwy otnrov érnrOov 
Kal modes Exticay KaKel Kat wept TA péoa THS 
AtBuns traparias puxpov tov Tpwixdy torepor. 
Aivelay 5€¢ xa ’Avryvopa cal ’Everods xal atrAOs 
1 uév, Bernhardy, Groskurd, B. Niese, for «af; Forbiger, 
A. Vogel, approving. 
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nowhere pointed out to-day—wmatters about which I 
shall speak later on. And although Eratosthenes 
has said that the earliest Greeks made voyages for 
the sake of piracy or of commerce, not, indeed, in 
the open sea, but along the coast—as did Jason, who 
actually abandoned his ships and, starting from the 
Colchians, penetrated as far as Armenia and Media 
—he says later on that in ancient times no one had 
the courage to sail on the Euxine Sea, or along 
Libya, Syria, or Cilicia. Now if by “the ancients ” 
he means those who lived in the times of which 
we of to-day have no records, then I am in no wise 
concerned to speak about them, as to whether they 
made voyages or not. But if he means men who 
are mentioned in history, then one would not 
hesitate to affirm that the ancients will be shown to 
have made longer journeys, both by land and by sea, 
than have men of a later time, if we are to heed 
what tradition tells us: for instance, Dionysus, and 
Heracles, and Jason himself; and, again, Odysseus 
and Menelaus, whose stories are narrated by the 
poet. And again, it is doubtless because Theseus 
and Pirithous had the hardihood to make such long 
journeys as they made that they left behind them 
the reputation of having gone down to Hades, and 
that the Dioscuri were called “ guardians of the sea”’ 
and “saviours of sailors.” Again, the maritime 
supremacy of Minos is far-famed, and so are the 
voyages of the Phoenicians, who, a short time after 
the Trojan War, explored the regions beyond the 
Pillars of Heracles and founded cities both there and 
in the central parts of the Libyan sea-board. As to 
Aeneas, Antenor, and the Enetians, and, in a word, 
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Tous é« Tod Tpwixovd odéuov wAavnbévtas eis 
macav THv oixovpévny akiov pn TaY TadaLov 
avOpamrav vopicat; auvéBn yap 51 Tois TOTE 
“EnXAnow opotws cat tois BapBdpos Sia tov THs 
oTpatelas Ypovoy amroBanely Ta TE év oin@ Kai TH 
4 , 4 \ ~ ? 4 
oTpateia Tropiadévra dare peta Thy Tob Téov 
Katactpopiyy Tovs Te viKnoavtTas él AnoTELaV 
\ \ 3 / \ \ ~ \ 
tpatréaOat Sia Tas atropias, Kal TOAD wGAXov TOUS 
ytTnbevtas Kal teptyevopévous éx Tod ToAépLOV. 
kal 69 Kal woAEs Ud TOUTwWY TAELoTAL KTLCOnVAL 
A A ig 
NéyovTa. KaTa Tacav thy é&&w Tis “EXXddos 
mapaniav, éott 5 Grrov Kal thy pecoyasav. 
3. Eizav 6é cal avbrtos, ordcov mpovBn ra THs 
an aA 9 4 
oixoupeévns eis yvaou Tots per "AréEavdpoy cat 
pe) » A “ny é > \ \ i le) 
Kat autov Hon, petaBéBnxev eri tov tept tod 
/ A a 
oXNMaATOS NOYyov, OVX! Tept TOU THs olKovpévns, 
¢ 9 ? A \ 2 A 4 > 
OTEp HV OLKELOTEPOY T@ TrEepl aUTAS NOYo, GAA 
ToD THS cuptaons ys’ Set ev yap Kal rovrov 
puncOnvar, pn ataxtws S€ ecirav ody, Ste 
A e 4 > e 9 A lA 
ohatpoeidyns 7 cvpmaca, ovy ws ex Topvou é, 
? > \ > / > 4 \ “A 
aAr' 6YEL TIVAS avwpadtas, emidéeper TO TAHGOS 
ce) VA A an € 
TOV EV PMEPEL METATYNPATLO MAY AUTHS, of cupBai- 
vouvow && te Datos Kal mupos Kal cecpav Kat 
? 4 \ 4 »Q> 39 nw 
avadvonpdtwv Kal addXwy ToLovTwY, Ovd évTai0a 
\ s, , XN \ X 
Thy taki gvArAdTTwv. TO pev yap adpatpoedés 
mept SdAnv thy yhv amo THs ToD GAov ews 
cupPaiver, of dé TovodTo peTacyYnpaTicpol THY 





1 See note 2, page 40. 
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the survivors of the Trojan War that wandered forth 
into the whole inhabited world-—is it proper not to 
reckon them among the men of ancient times? For 
it came about that, on account of the length of the 
campaign, the Greeks of that time, and the bar- 
barians as well, lost both what they had at home and 
what they had acquired by the campaign ; and so, 
after the destruction of Troy, not only did the 
victors turn to piracy because of their poverty, but 
still more the vanquished who survived the war. 
And, indeed, it is said that a great many cities were 
founded by them along the whole sea-coast outside 
of Greece, and in some places in the interior also. 

3. Now after Eratosthenes has himself told what 
great advances in the knowledge of the inhabited 
world had been made not only by those who came 
after Alexander but by those of Alexander’s own 
times, he passes to his discussion of the shape of the 
world, not indeed of the inhabited world—which 
would have been more appropriate to his discussion 
of that subject—but of the earth as a whole; of 
course, one must discuss that point too, but not out 
of its proper place. And so, after he has stated 
that the earth as a whole is spheroidal !—not spher- 
oidal indeed as though turned by a sphere-lathe, but 
that it has certain irregularities of surface—he pro- 
ceeds to enumerate the large number of its successive 
changes in shape—changes which take place as the 
result of the action of water, fire, earthquakes, 
volcanic eruptions, and other similar agencies ; and 
here too he does not preserve the proper order. 
For the spheroidal shape that characterises the earth 
as a whole results from the constitution of the uni- 
verse, but such changes as Eratosthenes mentions do : 
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pev OAnv ynv ovdéey éEadrdrrovew (ev yap Tots 
peydros. éevadavitetat Ta odTw ptixpa), THS 5é 
oixoupévns Stadéoes érépas Kat érépas Tivas 
amepydvtovtar, Kat Tas Tpocexets aitias addas 
Kal adXras éyovor. 

4. Maruora 5é dnow Sntnow rapacyeiv, Tas 
év ducyirions Kal Tpioxtrdiots amo GaraTTns 
oTadiois KaTa THY pecoyatay opaTa. TroANaYoD 
Koyxev Kal dotpéwy kai ynpapvdwv TAHOOS Kal 
AtpvoOdraTTat, KaOdTep Pyot wepl TO iepov Tod 
“Appovos cat tiv ém avto! odov tpioxtrdiov 
oTadiwy ovcay’ TOAANY yap Elvat YVaLW CoTpéewD, 
dras te kal viv éte evpicxecOat woAXovs, dva- 
gvonpata te Oaratrns eis bos dvaBddXew, 7 pos 
@® kal vavayia Oadattiov mroiwrv Seixvucat, 


4 
a 


a &pacay Sid tov® ydopartos éxBeBpacbar, Kal 
emi atudtdiiav davaxcicbar Serdivas emuypapny 
éyovtas Kupnvaiwy Oewpav. taita © eirev thy 
XTpdtwvos éerawet Sofav tov dvatxod, nal Ere 
ElavOov tod Avdod. tov pév EdvOov Néyovtos ert 
od 4 9 / ef > 9 
AptaképEov yevécOas péyav adypov, wot éxd- 
Telv ToTapovs Kal Aipvas Kal dpéata’ avToy TE 
idety® qroArAayh Mpoow amo Ths Oadatrns AiGous 
Te KoyyuA@ders* Kal dotpaxa® xKtev@dea Kat 
npapvowy TuT@pata Kal AyvoPddraTTaV® év- 
Appeviors cal Matinvois nai év Ppvyia Th Kato, 

1 én’ airdé, A. Miller, for éx’ arg, and Cascorbi’s én’ abrod. 

2 8d tov, Corais, for da Tod. 

3 ide7v, Corais on the authority of ghno, for eidéva: ; Cobet 
independently ; Bernadakis, A. Vogel, approving. 

+ AlOous re KuyxvdAidders, the old reading of the editors on 
the authority of B is retained by Corais, for the Al@oy re xa 
koyxvAiddn of 1A; Kramer, Meineke, Miiller-Diibner, follow- 
ing, but omitting the kal. 
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not in any particular alter the earth as a whole 
(changes so insignificant are lost in great bodies), 
though they do produce conditions in the inhabited 
world that are different at one time from what they 
are at another, and the immediate causes. which 
produce them are different at different times. 

4. Eratosthenes says further,that this question in 
particular has presented a problem: how ‘does it 
come about that large quantities 6f mussel-shells, 
oyster-shells, scallop-shells, and also Silt-marshes are 
found in many places in the intéfior at a distance of 
two thousand or three thousand stadia from the seaA— 
for instance (to quote Eratosthenes) ithe neighbour- 
hood of the temple of Ammon and along the road, 
three thousand stadia in length, that leads=to it? 
At that place, he says, there is a large deposit of 
oyster-shells, and many beds of salt are still to be 
found there, and jets of salt-water rise to some 
height ; besides that, they show pieces of wreckage 
from seafaring ships which the natives said had been 
cast up through a certain chasm, and on small columns 
dolphins are dedicated that bear the inscription : 
“Of Sacréd Ambassadors of Cyrene.” Then he 
goes on to praise the opinion of Strato, the physicist, 
and also that of Xanthus of Lydia. In the first 
place he praises the opinion of Xanthus, who says 
that in the reign of Artaxerxes there was so great a 
drought that the rivers, lakes, and wells dried up ; 
that far from the sea, in Armenia, Matiene, and 
Lower Phrygia, he himself had often seen, in man 
places, stones in the shape of a bivalve, shells of the 
pecten order, impressions of scallop-shells, and a 


5 dorpaxa, Madvig, for rd. 
6 AuuvoOdAarrav, Meineke, for A:uy00dAaccayr. 
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ov évexa meiOecOa. ta media rote OdNatTav 
/ “ \ , 4 a e 
yevéoOar. tov 5é Yrpdtwvos Ete paAdrov anTo- 
/ A / 
pévov THS aitioroytas, Ste dyaly olecOac Tov 
4 
Kvfewvov pn éxewv mpotepov To xata Buldytiov 
orTopua, Tos Sé wotapovs Bidcacbar cal avoita 
\ > > AN b 4 9 9 ? a N 
Tous ei¢ avuToy éuSdrdovtas, elt éxmeceiv TO 
bdwp eis tTHv Tporovtiéda nat tov ‘EAXAnoTorTov. 
To 8 avTo cupBivar xal mepl tiv Kab? Has 
Oddattav: Kal yap évtat0a tov Kata Srnras 
a , , : a a 
éxpaynvat Topov, TAnpwWOELCNS LTO TOY ToTAaLaV 
a / \ oe AY ” 9 a 
THs Oaratrns, Kata O€ THY Expval avaxaruPOjvat 
, lal 
Ta Tevayodn mpotepov. dépe 8 aitiav, mp@Tov 
e A ” 4 a > \ ww 
pev Ott THs Ew Oaratrns Kal Tis evtos Tovdados 
Erepov éotiv, ereO” Ste xai viv étt tawia tes 
ef ld ] \ fo > 4 > \ ‘ 
iharos duatéraxev amo tis Evpemns eri ryv 
\ A fo 
AtBunv, os av pn pads ovons mpotepov Tis Te 
évros Kal THS exTos. Kal Bpayvtata pév civat Ta 
\ N “i N \ \ \ ‘ 
wept tov Ilovrov, to dé Kpntexov nal XuKxedcxov 
A 4 a 
kat LYapd@ov wédayos shodpa Babéa. tav yap 
ToTAapLOY WArcloTwV Kal peyioTwY peovTwV amd 
Ths apxtov Kal THS avaToANs, éxeiva pev idvos 
a \ \ / \ ‘ 
mrnpovobat, Ta adrAa 6é pévew Babéa. 510 Kat 
4 3 \ ‘\ , 4 > 
yAucutatny elvat thy Llovtixny OaXattay, tas T 
éxpuces yiverOar eis ods éyxéxdtTAL TOTTOUS Ta 
9 , A \ A a \ , e 
édagn. Soxeiy 5€ eav yooOnvat tov Iovtov éXov 
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1 Western side. -2 See 7. 6. 1. 
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salt-marsh, and therefore was persuaded that these 
plains were once sea. Then Eratosthenes praises the 
opinion of Strato, who goes still further into the 
question of causes, because Strato says he believes 
the Euxine Sea formerly did not have its outlet at 
Byzantium, but the rivers which empty into the 
Euxine forced and opened a passage, and then the 
water was discharged into the Propontis and the 
Hellespont. The same thing, Strato says, happened 
in the Mediterranean basin also; for in this case the 
passage at the Pillars was broken through when the 


_ sea had been filled by the rivers, and at the time of 


the outrush of the water the places that had hitherto 
been covered with shoal-waters were left dry. 
Strato proposes as a cause of this, first, that the beds 
of the Atlantic and the Mediterranean are on different 
levels, and, secondly, that at the Pillars even at the 
present day a submarine ridge stretches across from 
Europe to Libya, indicating that the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic could not have been one and the 
same formerly. The seas of the Pontus region, Strato 
continues, are very shallow, whereas the Cretan, the 
Sicilian, and the Sardinian Seas are very deep ; for 
since the rivers that flow from the north and east 
are very numerous and very large, the seas there are 
being filled with mud, while the others remain deep; 
and herein also is the reason why the Pontus is 
sweetest, and why its outflow takes place in the 
direction of the inclination: of its bed. Strato 
further says it is his opinion that the whole Euxine 
Sea will be silted up at some future period, if such 
inpourings continue; for even now the regions on 
the left side! of the Pontus are already covered 
with shoal waters; for instance, Salmydessus,? and 
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1 $€, Corais, for 57. 

* xadounévns Molpidos, Corais, for ‘AAmupldos. 

3 giyiadois, Corais inserts, after aiy:aAovs; Meineke follow- 


ing; C. Miiller, A. Vogel, approving. 
* re, Meineke deletes, after rooatras ; A. Miller approving. 
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the land at the mouth of the Ister, which sailors 
call “the Breasts,” and the desert of Scythia! ; 
perhaps too the temple of Ammon was formerly on 
the sea, but is now situated in the interior because 
there has been an outpouring of the sea. Strato 
conjectures that the oracle of Ammon with good 
reason became so distinguished and so well-known as 
it is if it was situated on the sea, and that its 
present position so very far from the sea gives no ° 
reasonable explanation of its present distinction 
and fame; and that in ancient times Egypt was 
covered by the sea as far as the bogs about Pelusium, 
Mt. Casius, and Lake Sirbonis; at all events, even 
to-day, when the salt-lands in Egypt are dug up, the 
excavations are found to contain sand and fossil-shells, 
as though the country had been submerged beneath 
the sea and the whole region round Mt. Casius and 
the so-called Gerrha had once been covered with 
shoal water so that it connected with the Gulf of the 
Red Sea; and when the sea retired, these regions 
were left bare, except that the Lake Sirbonis 
remained ; then the lake also broke through to the 
sea, and thus became a bog. In the same way, 
Strato adds, the beaches of the so-called Lake 
Moeris? more nearly resemble sea-beaches than 
river-banks. Now one may admit that a great part 
of the continents was once covered by water for 
certain periods and was then left bare again; and in 
the same way one may admit also that the whole 
surface of the earth now submerged is uneven, at the 
bottom of the sea, just as we might admit, of course, 
that the part of the earth above water, on which we 
live, is subject to all the changes mentioned by 


1 See 7. 4. 5. 2 Birket-el-Kerun. See 17. 1. 35. 
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1 +§, Corais inserts, before &AAa nal &AAa; Meineke fol- 
lowing ; C. Miiller approving. 

2 atra rd, Sterrett, for 7a atra. 

3 Sterrett deletes the odx inserted by Kramer before ofrw ; 
Meineke, C. Miiller, Forbiger, following Kramer. 

4 éy rais wAnuuuplorv, omitted by the type-setters in the 
edition of Kramer, and left uncorrected in the edition of 
Meineke. 5 oidalvovra:, C. Miiller, for dévavra:. 
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Eratosthenes himself; and therefore, so far as the 
argument of Xanthes is concerned, one cannot bring 
against it any charge of absurdity. 

5. Against Strato, however, one might urge that, 
although there are many real causes of these changes, 
he overlooks them and suggests causes that do not 
exist ; for he says their primary cause is that the 
beds of the Mediterranean Sea and of the Atlantic 
Ocean are not on the same level, and that their depth 
is not the same. But I reply that the cause of the 
rising and the falling of the sea, of its inundation of 
certain tracts of country, and of its subsequent 
retirement from them, is not to be sought for in the 
varying levels of the beds of the sea, in that some 
are lower and others higher, but in the fact that the 
beds of the sea themselves sometimes rise, and, on 
the other hand, sometimes sink, and in the fact that 
the sea rises or recedes along with its beds ; for when 
the sea is lifted up, it will overflow, and when it is 
lowered, it will subside to its former level. Indeed, 
if what Strato says is true, then the overflow will 
necessarily follow every sudden increase in the 
volume of the sea ; for instance, at every high tide 
of the sea or whenever the rivers are at their flood— 
in the one case the water having been brought in 
from other parts of the sea, in the other case the 
volume of water having been increased. But neither 
do the increases from the rivers come on all at the 
same time and suddenly and thus cause a swelling of 
the sea, nor do the tides persist long enough to do so 
(they are not irregular, either), nor do they cause 
inundations either on the Mediterranean Sea or any- 
where else. Therefore, it remains for us to find the 
cause in the floor of the sea, either that which under- 
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1 The Rock of Gibraltar. See 3. 5. 5. 
2 That is, the current of the Mediterranean should be 
toward the Atlantic just as that of the Euxine is toward 
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lies the sea or that which is temporarily flooded, but 
preferably the submarine floor. For the floor that is 
saturated with water is far more easily moved and is 
liable to undergo more sudden changes; for the air- 
element, which is the ultimate cause of all such 
occurrences, is greater there. But, as I have said, 
the immediate cause of such occurrences is that the 
beds of the sea themselves are sometimes elevated 
and sometimes undergo a settling process, and not 
that some of the beds are high, while others are less 
so. Strato, however, assumes this, believing that 
what happens in the case of rivers occurs also in the 
case of the sea, namely, that the flow is away from 
the high places; otherwise, he would not have 
suggested that the bed is the cause of the current at 
Byzantium, saying that the bed of the Euxine is 
higher than that of the Propontis and the sea next 
after the Propontis, and at the same time adding 
the reason, namely, that the deeps of the Euxine are 
being filled up by the mud which is carried down 
from the rivers, and are becoming shallow, and that, 
on this account, the current is outward. He applies 
the same reasoning to the Mediterranean Sea as a 
whole as compared with the Atlantic Ocean, since, 
in his opinion, the Mediterranean Sea is making its 
bed higher than that which lies beneath the Atlantic 
Ocean; for the Mediterranean Sea, too, is being 
filled up with silt from many rivers, and is receiving 
a deposit of mud similar to that of the Euxine Sea. 
It should also be true, then, that the inflow at the 
Pillars and Calpe! is similar to the inflow at 
Byzantium.’ But I pass this point by, for people 
the Aegean, and the amount of the two inflows should be 
proportional to the deposits received. 
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1 Sef, Corais inserts; Groskurd, Meineke, Forbiger, 
Diibner-Miiller, following ; A. Vogel, L. Kayser, approving. 
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will say that the same thing does occur here, but 
that the inflow is lost in the ebb and flow of the 
tides and thus escapes observation. 

6. But what I wish to learn is this: supposing the 
bed of the Euxine Sea was lower! than that of the Pro- 
pontis and of the sea next after the Propontis before 
the opening of the outlet at Byzantium, what was 
there to prevent the Euxine from being filled up by 
the rivers, whether.it was previously a sea or merely 
a lake greater than Lake Maeotis? If this point be 
conceded, then I shall go on to ask this question 
too : Is it not true that the water-levels of the Euxine 
and the Propontis were such that, so long as they 
remained the same, there could be no straining for 
an outflow, for the reason that resistance and pressure 
were equal, but that, as soon as the inner sea 
reached a higher level, it set up a strain and discharged 
its excess water? And is not this the reason why 
the outer sea became confluent with the inner sea 
and why it assumed the same level as the inner sea— 
regardless of whether the latter was originally a sea 
or once a lake and later a sea—simply because of its 
mingling with the inner sea and prevailing over it? 
For if this point be granted as well as the first, the 
outflow that now takes place would go on just the 
same, but it would not be away from a higher sea-bed, 
or from a sloping one, as Strato contended. 

7. Now we must apply these principles to the 
whole of the Mediterranean Sea and to the Atlantic 
Ocean, finding the cause of the outflow not 
in their beds, nor in the sloping of their beds, 
but in the rivers. For according to Strato and 


1 Strabo has assumed (§ 4 preceding) that the bed was 
higher. ; 
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1 éxelynv, Forbiger inserts. 

2 cabtnvy, Forbiger inserts; improving on Groskurd’s 
éxelyny. 

3 +6, Corais, for o¥re ; Groskurd, Meineke, Forbiger, follow- 
ing; C. Miiller approving. 
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Eratosthenes, it is not improbable that our whole 
Mediterranean Sea (even granting that in former 
times it was a lake) became flooded by the rivers, 
overflowed, and poured its waters out through the 
narrows at the Pillars as over a waterfall ; and that 
the Atlantic Ocean, swollen ever more and more, 
was finally made confluent by it, and united with it 
on one sea-level; and that thus the Mediterranean 
basin was turned into a sea because the Atlantic 
prevailed over it. It is wholly contrary to physical 
science,! however, to liken the sea to rivers ; for the 
rivers are carried down a sloping course, whereas 
the sea has no slope. But the current through the 
straits is accounted for by another principle, and is not 
due to the fact that the mud carried down by the 
rivers silts up the deeps of the sea. For this silting 
up occurs only at the very mouths of the rivers, as 
for example the so-called “ Breasts” at the mouth 
of the Ister, the Scythian desert, and Salmydessus— 
where other violent streams also contribute to this 
result ; and, at the mouths of the Phasis, the Colchian 
seaboard, which is sandy, low-lying and soft; and, at 
the mouths of the Thermodon and the Iris, the 
whole of Themiscyra, that plain of the Amazons, 
and the most of Sidene. The same is true of the 
other rivers also; for they all imitate the Nile in 
that they keep converting the channel just in front 
of them into land, some to a greater and others toa 
less extent; to a less extent those that do not bring 
down much mud, but to a greater extent those that 
flow for a great distance through a country with a soft 
soil and have many torrents as tributaries. To the 


1 On page 181 Strabo has referred to Strato as ‘‘ the 
physicist.” 
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1 Apyupodlyns, Meineke, for edpvod{yns ; C. Miiller, L. Kayser, 
approving. 2 xpoxéwv, Sterrett, for xpoxéwy. 
8jAov, Casaubon, for 3nrot; Siebenkees, Corais, Meineke, 
Forbiger, following ; C. Miiller, L, Kayser, approving. 
* 8, Casaubon inserts, after éw:rpéye: ; Groskurd, Meineke, 
Forbiger, following ; Corais, C. Miiller, approving. 
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latter class belongs the Pyramus, which has added 
much land to Cilicia, and it is to this fact that the 
following oracle refers: “Men that are yet to be 
will experience this at the time when the Pyramus 
of the silvery eddies shall silt up its sacred sea-beach 
and come to Cyprus.” The Pyramus, making its 
course as a navigable stream from the midst of the 
plains of Cataonia, and then breaking a passage for 
itself into Cilicia through the gorges of the Taurus 
Mountains, empties into the strait that lies between 
Cilicia and Cyprus. 

8. Now the reason why the alluvium brought down 
by the rivers does not reach the open sea in its 
forward course! is that the sea, which is naturally 
refluent, drives it back again; for the sea is like 
animated beings, and, just as they inhale and 
exhale their breath unremittingly, so in like manner 
the sea too is subject to a certain recurrent motion 
that proceeds from itself and returns to itself un- 
remittingly. This is apparent to any one who stands 
on the beach at the time when the waves break ; 
for no sooner are one’s feet washed than they are 
left bare by the waves, and then again they are 
washed, and this goes on unremittingly. And close 
upon the wash comes a wave also, which, however 
gentle it may be, possesses a certain increase of 
power as it rushes in, and casts all foreign matter 
out upon the land—“ and casteth much tangle out 
along the sea.” Now while this takes place to a 
greater extent when there is wind, yet it occurs 

1 It has to prepare the way for itself gradually. The 
following illustration concerning the action of the waves 
does not mean that the alluvium cannot eventually build its 
way over the whole bottom of the sea—a possibility 
admitted by Strabo in 8 9. 
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cat év yynveuia Kal év arroyatous mvevpaciv: obdev 
a A 4 
yap hrtov érli ynv pépetat 76 xdpa sbrrevaytios 
TO avéuo, ws dv diay Twa THS OadrdtTns Kivnow 
cuyKktivovpevov avtn. Totodrov &€ Kat To 
audi bé 7 dxpas 
\ oN A 9 , > e ¥ 
KupTov éoy Kopudovtat, amotrue & arog ax- 
yyy Cl, 4. 425) 
A 
Kal TO 


nioves Booworv épevryopuerns ados Ew.) (11.17.265) 


9. ‘H pév otv ehodos tod Kvpatos exes Tia 
Biav, dor arabeiaPat To GddXOTpLOV. Kal bn Kal 
kabapot twa ths Oardrrns Tavtnv daci, Kal? 
iv kal Ta vexpa cwpata Kal Ta vavayia eis yh 
exxupaivetar. 1 6°? dvay@pnats ov Exet Tooav- 
thv Biav, date vexpov h Evrov } TO Kovddtator, 
herrov, Ure Tod KvpaTtos eis yqv avaBAnOévta 
ék TOV TANGioV avTAS ToT@V eis TO TédXayOS 
T poTeceiv uTovepOevta UTo TOD KYpaTos.® odTw 
bn xal thy yovov xal To atv adth TeOo\wpévovy 
Bdwp éxxvpaiveoOar oupBaiver, al tov Bdpous 
dua auvepyouvtos, wate Oarrov KarevexOnvat 
TPos THY Yhv KATH, Tp Eis TO TPOTw TeAAYiCAL. 
Kal yap Tov trotapod Bia TaveTat, piKpoV 
mpoeMovca Tov oTopaTos. odTw peyv ov évdé- 

1 The words Tototrov ... adds tw are deleted by Meineke 
on the ground that they prove the contrary of what the 
writer desires; C. Miller approving. 

2 8, Meineke, for 7’. 
3 The MSS. have S0re vexpov... bd rod xiuaros els yy 
a&vaBAnOjvat, oftw 8 Kal Tov TAnoloy abrijs réxwy eis 7d WEAaYOS 


mpoorwecety UroAnpbévtwy bwxd tod KUparos, without meaning. 
Attempts at a reconstitution of the passage have been made 
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both when there is a calm and when the winds blow 
from the land; for the wave is carried to the land 
none the less even against the wind, as though it 
were subject, dlong with the sea itself, to the sea’s 
own motion. This is what Homer means when he 
says: “And goeth with arching crest about the 
promontories, and speweth the foaming brine afar,” 
and “ The shores cry aloud as the salt sea belches 
forth.” 

9. Accordingly, the onset of the wave has a power 
sufficient to expel foreign matter. They call this, 
in fact, a “purging!” of the sea—a process by 
which dead bodies and bits of wreckage are cast 
out upon the land by the waves. But the ebb 
has not power sufficient to draw back into the 
deep sea a corpse, or a stick of wood, or even that 
lightest of substances, a cork (when once they have 
been cast by the wave upon the land) from the 
places on the shore that are near the sea, where 
they have been stranded by the waves. And so it 
comes about that both the silt and the water fouled 
by it are cast out by the waves, the weight of the 
silt codperating with the wave, so that the silt is 
precipitated to the bottom near the land before 
it can be carried forward into the deep sea; in 
fact, even the force of the river ceases just a short 
distance beyond the mouth. So, then, it is possible 


1 Catharsis: commonly used of (1) the purification of the 
soul by sacrifice, or (2) the purging effect of tragedy upon 
the emotions, or (3) as a medical term for various bodily 
discharges. 





by Kramer, Groskurd, Meineke, C. Miiller, A. Miller, Madvig, 
and A. Vogel. That by A. Vogel has been adopted and 
placed into the text above. But none is_really satisfactory. 
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xYeTas TpocxywcOnvat TO TédAayos TAY, aTO TAY 
aiytarav apEdpevov, dv cuveyeis Exn Tas éx TOV 
TwoTanav émippvces. Todto 8 adv cupBatn, rdv 
Tov Yapooviov Terayous Babvrepov vrodwpcla 
tov Llovrov, Sirep Aéyerat Tov avapetpnOévTar 
Badvrarov, ythiwy ov opyuav, os Tlooedwvids 
dnote. 

10. Tyv pév odv roravTnvy aitioXoyiay Hrtov 
dv tis amodéEatto: padXov 8 aro Tov phavepo- 
Tépwv Kal Tov KaW nuépay TpoTOY TLVa Opwpévav 
dvamTéoy Tov NOYoV. Kal yap KaTaxAvopol.. .} 
Kat cercpol Kal dvadvonpata Kab avordyjoess 2 THs 
Updrov ys petewpilover Kal tHv OdruTTav, ai 
dé cumtnoes Tarevovow avTnv. ov yap mvdpot 
pev avevexOjvar Svvavtar Kal puxpal vijoos, 
peydrar & ov: ovd€ vicot pév, Hrretpor S ov. 
opoiws 5é Kai cumtnces Kai pixpal Kal peyaras 
yévowr av, elm@ep Kat ydopata Kal KataToces 
Yopiov Kal KaToutov, ws él Bovpas te Kal 
Bifevns Kxal ad\d\wv TrELOVwOY, UTd ceiopod 
yevéoBar haci: Kal thy LiKediav ovdév Te paddrov 
atroppaya tHS ‘Itadias eixafor tis dv, } ava- 
BrAnPeicav iro tod Aitvaiov mupos éx Bubod 
cuppeivar aoavtas Sé Kal Tas Atrapaiwv ynoous 
xai [1u@nxovacas. 


1 A. Miller points out that something has fallen out after 
or before xaraxAvopol, because it is absurd to say xataxAvopor 
. . . perewplCovet xal Thy OdAarray, and the statement contra- 
dicts the argument of the paragraph above. 

2 avodhoes, Meineke, for axodqoes ; Forbiger, C. Miiller, 
A. Miller, Tozer, following. 
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for the sea, beginning at its beaches, to be entirely 
silted up, if it receives the inflow from the rivers 
uninterruptedly. And this would be the result 
even if we assume that the Euxine Sea is deeper 
than the Sea of Sardinia, which is said to be the 
deepest of all the seas that have been sounded— 
about one thousand fathoms, as Poseidonius states. 

10. However, one might be rather disinclined to 
accept such an explanation, and so it is necessary for 
me to bring my discussion into closer connection 
with things that are more apparent to the senses 
and that, so to speak, are seen every day. Now 
deluges [as we have seen, are caused by upheavals 
of the bed of the sea]; and earthquakes, volcanic 
eruptions, and upheavals of the submarine ground 
raise the sea, whereas the settling of the bed of 
the sea lowers the sea. For it cannot be that 
burning masses may be raised aloft, and small 
islands, but not large islands; nor yet that islands 
may thus appear, but not continents. And in a 
similar way settlings in the bed of the sea, both 
great ones and small, may also occur, if it be 
true, as people say, that yawning abysses and en- 
gulfments of districts and villages have been caused 
by earthquakes—as happened in the case of Bura 
and Bizone and several other places; and as for 
Sicily, one might conjecture that it is not so much 
a piece broken away from Italy as that it was cast 
up from the deeps by the fire of Aetna and remained 
there!; and the same is true both of the Lipari 
Islands and the Pithecussae. 


1 But compare 6. 1. 6, where Strabo discusses this subject 
again and leaves a different impression. 
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11. ‘O & obras 750s éotw, Bote Kat pabn- 
a A 
patios @v ovde thy Apyipndous BeBatot do€ay, 
aw Cal “~ 3 v4 
Sti dyotv éxeivos ev Tois Tepl TaY oOYoUpEevon, 
A , ALS 
mavTos wypov KabertnKoTos Kal pévovTos THD 
\ 
émipdverav odaipixny elvat, opaipas tavTo Kév- 
A a \ \ , 
Tpov éxovons TH yh. TavTny yap THY Sofav 
4 
amodéyovras wavres of padnuatwy Tas ayrd- 
pevot. éxeivos S& thy évtds OaddraTTar, KaiTrep 
piay ovoav, & dnow, ov vopiler b7rd play émt- 
4 , > b ] e 9 1 a 7 
daveav teraxGat, adrX ovd év! ois cUvEyyUS 
Tomo. Kal paptupds ye THS ToLavTNS apa- 
Gias adpyttéxtovas avdpas tovetrat, Kaitor® Trav 
pabnpatixav Kal Thy apxtTeKToMKTY pépos TAS 
pabnpatixhs atropnvapéevov. dyol yap Kxai An- 
pntpov Staxorre eruyerphoat Tov Tov Iedomov- 
yvnciwov ioOuoy mpos TO wapacyeiv SudtAovy 
trois oToXots, Kwr\vORva 8 bird TY apytTEKTOvOD 
avayeTpnocavrway Kal arayyeAdytTwy peTewporTé- 
A b] A A / 4 fo) 
pav rnv év t@ Kopwitax@ xodr@ Oddattay Tis. 
A 9 C4 ? 4 \ 
kata Keyypeas elvat, @ote, ef Siaxdyece TO 
petakv yopiov, émixAvoOjvar adv admayta Tov 
\ Ad g d > \ A 8 wv \ 4 
tept Aiyiwav wopoy Kal autnv thv*® Aiyivay Kal 
Tas TANCioY vyaoUs, Kal pndé Tov dSiamrAoUv dv 
yevéoBar ypnoiov. dua dé todTo Kal Tovs evpi- 


1 éy, Corais inserts. 

2 xalto:, Corais. for xal, following B and ¢. 

3 rhv, Cobet inserts, before Afyway (Corais reads «ai rh» 
Alyivay, omitting abrhy, as in editions before Kramer). 

‘ airds, before rds, Kramer prefers to delete; Meineke 
deletes ; C. Miiller approving. 
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11. But Eratosthenes is so simple that, although 
he is a mathematician, he will not even confirm 
the doctrine of Archimedes, who, in his treatise 
On Floating Bodies says that the surface of every 
liquid body at rest and in equilibrium is spherical, 
the sphere having the same centre as the earth !—a 
doctrine that is accepted by every one who has 
studied mathematics at all. And so, although 
Eratosthenes himself admits that the Mediterranean 
Sea is one continuous sea, yet he does not believe 
that it has been brought under a law of one con- 
tinuous surface, even in places that lie close to- 
gether. And as authorities for such an ignorant 
opinion as this he summons engineers, although 
the mathematicians have declared that engineering 
is a branch of mathematics. For he says that 
Demetrius, too, attempted to cut through the 
Isthmus of Corinth in order to provide a passage 
for his fleets, but was prevented by the engineers, 
after they had taken measurements and reported 
to him that the sea in the Corinthian Gulf was 
higher than at Cenchreae, so that, if he should 
cut through the intervening land, the whole strait 
about Aegina, Aegina itself, and the neighbouring 
islands would be submerged, and the canal would 
not be useful, either. And Eratosthenes says that 
this is the reason why the narrow straits have 


1 Chapter 1, Theorem 2: ‘‘Of every liquid body perfectly 
at rest, the surface is spheroidal and has the same centre 
as the earth.” Archimedes says ‘‘spheroidal.” and not 
‘‘ spherical” as Strabo quotes him; but Archimedes used his 
term in the literal and not the geometrical sense, and the 
term is equivalent to ‘‘spherical” when it is applied to 
‘a liquid body perfectly at rest” Compare the use of 
‘‘ spheroidal” by Strabo himself on page 41. 
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Tous powders elvat, padsota dé TOV KaTa LuKedav 
TopO pov, by oye w omocoTrabeiv ais Kata Tov 
@KEQVOV TAnLmUpiCL Te Kal aprareot: dis} yap 
peraBar dew Tov poby éxda rns npéepas Kal vuKTos, 
Kal? xabdnep TOV @KEavoy Sis pev mAnppupely, 
dis de dvaxwpeiv. TH pev oby mAnupupids opo- 
Aoyety Tov éK TOU Tuppnvexod TEhayous els TO 
DLKEALKOV KaTaéepouevov as ay éx peTew@porépas 
emipavetas, ov on Kat KaTLOVTG, dvopater Gan, 
oponoryeiv 6 Ott Kal Kata TOV avToY Katpov 
dpxerat Te Kal maveTat «ad Oy at mrnuupibes 
apxeras bev yap tept THY avaronny Ths cEdqvNS 
Kal THY dvow, Aapyet 5 éray cuvdnry Th wecou- 
pavijces éxartépa, Th Te birép vhs kal TH bd yas 
TH oe aprrwres TOV évavTion, ov * é&vévra Kanet- 
oOat, Tais werouparyjceat TAS oedyvns apporépats 
guvapxopevor,” xaddmep ai apmwres, tais 5é 
cuvdrpect Tais mpos Tas dvatoAds nab dvces 
TAVOMEVOY. 

12. Iepi pev ouv TOV mAnupupisav Kal TOV 
aumrorewy ELPNKAGLW [KAVOS Tocedaries Te Kal 
“AOnvodwpos Tept 6é THs Tay mopOpav wradip- 
potas, eXOVT OV Kal avrov pvatKerepov ovyov 7 ® 
KaTa THY vOv vrodecw, TOG OUTOY eltrety amoxpn, 
Ste ov" els rporos tod powders eivat Tous 


1 ve, Meineke deletes, before ydp; C. Miiller approving. 
2 xal, Corais inserts, before xaddmep. 
3 8é, Corais, for re; Groskurd, following; C. Miiller 
approving. * 3y, Corais inserts ; all following. 
ovvapxduevory, Madvig, for bvapydjevor. 
6 4x, Corais inserts, before xard, and punctuates after 
ba dbeow 3 Meineke following ; C. Miiller a abla 


7 086, Corais, for ov8é ; Meineke, C. Miiller, approving. 
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strong currents, and in particular the strait off 
Sicily, which, he declares, behaves in a manner 
similar to the flow and the ebb of the ocean; for 
the current changes twice within the course of 
every day and night, and like the ocean, it floods 
twice a day and falls twice a day. Now cor- 
responding to the flood-tide, he continues, is the 
current that runs down from the Tyrrhenian Sea 
to the Sicilian Sea as though from a higher water- 
level—and indeed this is called the “descending ” 
current—and this current corresponds to the flood- 
tides in that it begins and ends at the same time 
that they do, that is, it begins at the time of the 
rising and the setting of the moon, and it stops 
when the moon attains either meridian, namely, 
the meridian above the earth or that below the 
earth; on the other hand, corresponding to the 
ebb-tide is the return-current—and this is called 
the “ascending ”’ current—which begins when the 
moon attains either meridian, just as the ebbs do, 
and stops when the moon attains the points of her 
rising and setting. 

12. Now Poseidonius and Athenodorus have satis- 
factorily treated the question of the flow and ebb 
of the tides; but concerning the refluent currents 
of straits, which also involve a discussion that goes 
deeper into natural science than comports with the — 
purpose of the present work, it is sufficient to say 
that neither does one principle account for the 
straits’ having currents, the principle by which 
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mopOuous, & ye kat eldos' od yap av o pep 
ucertKds Sls éExdatns Hyépas petéBarrev, ws 
obtos gnow, o 6€ Xarkibdixds émrdets, o 6€ cata 
Bufdvtiov ovdé peréBadrrev, adra Sreréres Tov 
Expouv povov éxwv Tov é« tov Llovtixov weddyous 
9 \ II 4) e be “T e A \ 
els THY Iporrovtiéa, ws 5é “Iarmapyos ictopet, cat 
poovds trote érrotetto: ott et TpoTros els ein, TavTnY 
a Vv AY > sf C4 e 9 V4 a 
y éyot Thy aitiay, hy dnow o ’Epatoabévns, Ste 
» é éxdtepa OdratTa GAAnV Kal AAANV ért- 
daverav exer ovdé yap érl TOY tToTapav TovTO 
yévort av, & pn Katapadxtas exorev: Exovtes Sé 
? A > > > \ “ > 
ov Tadippoovow, GAN él TO TaTretvoTEpoy del 
Le) \ , \ \ 
dépovtar. Kal todto 5é cupBaiver d1a TO KeKXIL- 
pévov elvat TO peda nal tHv émipdverav avrtod. 
merdyous 5é tis dv hain KxexrAtpévnv emipdverav; 
\ 4 a A 4 e 
Kal padiota Kata Tas shatpoTracovaas Uobécets 
\ a 
Ta téTTapa copata, & by Kal orovyeiad hapev. 
@ 9 9 ef A ’ ? LAND! aA 
MOT OUX OTL TadtppoobyTas, AA ovdé KaGeoTa- 
Tas Kai pévovtas, suppoias pév év avtois ovons, 
bn pas Sé erripaveias, dAAG THs wev InroTéEpas, 
Ths 6€ Tatrewotépas.! ov yap WoTrEp 7) Yh KaTA 
éEw doynudtiotat oteped ovca, wate Kal Kot- 
Adbas Every cuppevotcas Kal avactHnmata, ovTw 
N pd a a A 
kal To bdwp, GAN avTH TH Kata TO Bapos pow Tiyv 
1 The editors transfer Scr oby . . . raweworépas to a posi- 


tion before weAdyous. Jones follows both reading and order 
of the MSS. 
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they are classified as straits (for if that were the 
case, the Strait of Sicily would not be changing its 
current twice a day, as Eratosthenes says it does, 
but the strait of Chalcis seven times a day, while 
the strait at Byzantium makes no change at all 
but continues to have its outflow only from the 
Pontus into the Propontis, and, as Hipparchus reports, 
even stands still sometimes), nor, if one principle 
should account for the currents, would the cause 
be what Eratosthenes alleges it to be, namely, that 
the two seas on the sides of a strait have different 
levels. Indeed this would not be the case with the 
rivers either, except when they have cataracts ; 
but since they have cataracts, they are not refluent, 
but run continuously toward the lower level. And 
this, too, results on account of the fact that the 
stream and its surface are inclined. But who would 
say that a sea-surface is inclined? And particularly 
in view of the hypotheses by which the four bodies 
(which, of course, we also call “elements” !) are 
made spheres. And so not only is a strait not 
refluent, but it is also not subject to standing still 
without any current at all, since, although there is a 
confluence therein of two seas, yet there is not 
merely one level, but two of them, one higher, the 
other lower. The case of the water, indeed, is not 
the same as that of the earth, which, being solid 
in character, has taken shape accordingly; and 
therefore it has hollows that keep their shape, and 
elevations as well; but the water, through the mere 


1 A Pythagorean doctrine :. ‘The bodies of the four ele- 
ments” (water, earth, air, and fire) ‘‘are spherical, fire onl 
excepted, whose figure is conical” (Plutarch, De Placitss 
Philosophorum 1. 14). 
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dynow érl THS yhs Tovetra, Kat TovavTHY Aap- 
lA A b 4 / €¢ 3 4 f 
Baver thy érupdvevar, oiav o ’Apytundns pnoiv. 
13. "Enidéper 5€ trois wept tod "Appewvos Kal 
A > / € a @ / \ \ 4 
ths Alydrrrou pnbeiow, Ste Soxoin nat 76 Kadorov 
Ww a , lA \ 
dpos meptxrAvtecOar Oaratty, Kal-mdvta Tov 
TOTrOV, Strov vov TA KaXovpEeva T'éppa Kal” Exacra,} 
Tevayitey auvdttovta TO THS "EpvOpas KoATe@, 
auveNfovons dé THs Oaratrns amoxartugdOjva. 
To 59 Tevayifey Tov AeXOévTa TOTOV cUVaTTOVTA 
T# THS "Epvépas Kohmre, dpaplBorsy ¢ éotu" emer) 
TO ouvamre.y onuaiver kal TO ouveyyus cat 
TO ave, Bate, et Bdata ein, cvppovv elvas 
Oatepov Oatépw. eyo pev ody Séyopas® Td 
4 A , a 9 A 4 4 
ouveyyifey Ta Tevayn TH EpvOpa OBaddtrn, Ews 
axuny éxéxrdetoto Ta KaTa Tas Bryras oreva, 
éxpayévrov O€ THY dvayepnow yevéo Oat, TaTTELVO- 
Oelons tis npetépas Oadatrns Sia THY KaTa TAS 
Lrnras expvow. “Immapyos Se éxdeEdpuevos 76 
cuvaTrrew TavTOY TO aUppouy yevécOas THY HpyeE- 
tépay Odrattay tH ’EpvOpd Sia tH mAnpwow, 
9 a 4 4 b] A \ 4 
aitiaras ti by tote ovxX TH KaTa Tas ZTHAraS 
> , 4 ? a e > e¢ A 4 
expuoe. peOiotapévn exeioe 1) Kal’ Huas OaraTTAa 
ounpebiota kal Thy cippovy adTh yevouévny THY 


1 ré, after €xaora, Corais omits ; so Meineke. 
2 «al, Corais deletes, after 3éxoua:; A. Miller approving. 





1 A little town in Egypt between Pelusium and Mt. 
Casius ; not the Arabian Gerrha. : 
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influence of gravity, rides upon the earth and 
assumes the sort of surface which Archimedes says it 
does. 

13. Eratosthenes adds to what he has said about 
Ammon and Egypt his opinion that Mt. Casius 
was once washed by the sea, and also that all the 
region where the so-called Gerrha! now is, was in 
every part covered with shoal-water since it was 
connected with the gulf of the Red Sea, and that it 
became uncovered when the seas? came together. 
Now it is ambiguous to say that the region mentioned 
was covered with shoal-water since it was connected 
with the gulf of the Red Sea, for “to be connected 
with”’’ means either “to come near to” or “to touch’”’; 
so that, if we were referring to bodies of water, the 
phrase would mean, in the latter sense, that one 
body of water is confluent with another. My inter- 
pretation, however, is that the shoal-waters “ came 
near to”’ the Red Sea as long as the narrows at the 
Pillars of Heracles were still closed, and that after 
the narrows had been broken through, the retire- 
ment of the shoal-water took place because the level 
of the Mediterranean Sea had been lowered by the 
outflow at the Pillars. But Hipparchus, interpreting 
the phrase “to be connected with” to be the same 
thing as “to become confluent with,’ that is, that 
our Mediterranean Sea “became confluent with” 
the Red Sea because of its being filled up with 
water, finds fault by asking why in the world it is 
that, at the time when our Mediterranean Sea, 
because of the outflow of its waters at the Pillars, 
underwent its change in that direction, it did not 
also cause the Red Sea, which had become confluent 


2 The Atlantic and the Mediterranean. 
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"EpvOpdv, wal év tH abth Stéuewev éemipaveia, 
pn Tamevoupéevy Kal yap Kat avtov *Epa- 
tocGévn thy éxtos OdAraTTayv Gracay auppovv 
elval, BoTE Kal THY éEoTrépiovy Kal THv "EpvOpav 
O@ddatrav piay elvar. rovto 8 eimav émidéper 
TO akoAovOov, TO TO auTO trbos exew THYy TE éEw 
LTnrov OdratTav cal thv EpuOpav nab ére rv 
TaUTN yeyovutay avppoup. 

14. "AAX’ obt’ eipnxévas TodTO dyoww *Epato- 
abévns, TO cUppouy yeyovévat KaTa THY TANPwWOoLW 
7 ‘“Epv0pad, adda cuveyyicat povov, oT 
axonovlely TH mid Kal ovveyet OadXaTTYH TO avToO 
inpos éyew xal thy avtny éemipaveray, Bowep 
ovde THv Kal? Hyas, nal vy Aia THY Kata TO 
Aéyatov cal thy wept Keyypeas. Step cal avtos 
o “Immapyos émionpaiverat év TO mMpos avTov 
doy: el6ws obv tiv So£av adrod Toravrny idia 
TL pos avTov ReyéTo, Kal pr €& éroimou 
AapBavéto, ws dpa o dyoas piav elvar thy éEo 
Odratrav cipdnoe cat btu pia eotiv avtis 7 
émipaveta. : 

15. Wevdy & elvat djoas tHv eri rots Serio 
émiypapny Kupnvaiwyv Oewpdv aitiay arobdidwouv 
ov miavnv, Ste h pev tHS Kupnyns etiow év 
Y povots péperar pynpovevopévors, TO 58 paytetoy 
ovdels peuvntat éri Oaradtrn tore wmdapeav. ti 


1 That is, the gulfe of Corinth and Aegina, west and east, 
respectively, of the Isthmus of Corinth. 

+ That is at the oracle of Ammon. See page 181. 

3 The dolphin was to the Greeks the a et of a seaport 
town. It would seem to us that the ambassadors from 
Cyrene set up the dolphin as a symbol of their own town, 
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with it, to make the same change, and why in the 
world the Red Sea continued at the same level 
instead of being lowered with the Mediterranean? — 
For, says he, even according to Eratosthenes himself 
the whole exterior sea is confluent, and consequently 
the western sea and the Red Sea form one sea. 
After saying this, Hipparchus adds his corollary: 
that the Sea outside the Pillars, the Red Sea, and 
the Mediterranean Sea, too, which has become con- 
fluent with the Red Sea, all have the same level. 

14, But Eratosthenes replies to this that he has not 
said that the confluence with the Red Sea took place 
at the time the Mediterranean Sea had become filled, 
but merely that the Mediterranean Sea had come © 
near to it ; and, besides, that it does not follow from 
the notion of one continuous sea that it has the same 
height and the same level—just as the Mediterranean 
has not, and as most assuredly its waters at Lechaeum 
and those about Cenchreae! have not. This very 
point Hipparchus himself makes in his book against 
Eratosthenes ; since, then, he knows that such is the 
opinion of Eratosthenes, let him give some argument 
of his own against Eratosthenes, and let him not 
assume off-hand that, forsooth, if a man says the 
exterior sea is one, he at the same time affirms also 
that its level is everywhere the same. 

15. Again, when Hipparchus says that the in- 
scription on the dolphins,? made by sacred ambassadors 
of Cyrene, is false, he gives an unconvincing reason 
when he says that although the founding of Cyrene 
falls within historical times, yet no historian has 
recorded that the oracle was ever situated on a sea.8 
and that it had no bearing on the question whether or not 
the oracle of Ammon was once on the seashore. 
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STRABO 


yap el pndels pev taTopel, éx b¢ TOV Texpnpiov, — 


ea Ov ela lopev TapaXLov TOTE TOV TOTrOV yevér Gai, 
of te Serdives avetéOncav xal 4 émtypady 
éyévero bro Kupnvatwy Gewpav; avyxapnoas Oé 
TO peTewpia wp TOU edaous Tupperewpta Geloar 
kal THY Oddarray emiKAVo aL TOUS péexpt TOD 
pavtetou TOTOUS, mwréov Te! aro Gararrys 
diéxovras TOV TpiaxXibov aradiov, ov guy xepei 
TOV Expt TocovuTou peTEwpla Lor, dare Kal THY 
Papov oAny Karupbivat Kal Ta OANA THs 
Aiyinrov, ob domep ov ixavov é6vTos TOU TOTOUTOU 
trpous Kal tata emucdva at, oycas dé, elmep 
ere AI pwro emt ToaoUTov » Kad 7pas Odratra 
mplv TO expnyya TO KATA Yrnrdras yevér Gas, eg’ 
Scop elpynev 0 "Epatoadevns, Npivar Kat THY 
AtBunv wacav Kal ris Evperns Ta TONNG Kat 
THS ’"Acias Kexahvodar TpOTEpoy, TOUTOLS 
emipépet, Sots Kal o Tovros TO ‘ASpig auppous 
av umnpée Kata TwWas TOTTOUS, are 87 Tov b“latpov 
aro TOV kara TOV Tovrov TOTTOV O ebomevov Kal 
péovros els éxaTépav Thy Qanarean Wa THY Béouv 
THS Xepas. GNX’ obT’ a6 TOV kata TOV Tovrov 
Epon | o “Iotpos Tas apxas EX Et; aNd TavavTia 
a6 TOV UTrép Tob “Aépiou 6 opav, ov’ eis éxaTépay 
tTHv OdrNaTTay pet, aNd eis Tov Llovrov povov, 
oxiverat TE pos avtois povov Tols TTOMAT t. 
KOWny b¢ TW TOV po avrToo Tio dryvoway 
TavTny Tryvonxer, brodaBobow elvat Twa Ofue- 
VU{LOV T “lotp@ |TOTAPOV | éxBddrovta ets TOV 
"Adpiay atreayio pévoy avtod, ad’ ob Kal To yévos 


1 +, T. G. Tucker, for 4. 
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Well, what if no historian does record the fact, and 
yet, according to the evidence on which we base the 
conjecture that the region was once coast-land, the 
dolphins were in fact dedicated and the inscription was 
engraved by sacred ambassadors of Cyrene? Again, 
although Hipparchus has admitted that, along with 
the elevation of the bed of the sea, the sea itself was 
elevated, and that it inundated the country as far as 
the oracle, a distance of somewhat more than three 
thousand stadia from the sea, he does not admit the 
elevation of the sea to sucha point that both the 
whole island of Pharos and the greater part of Egypt 
were covered—just as though so high an elevation 
of the sea were not sufficient. to inundate these 
districts too! And again, after saying that if, before 
the outbreak of the waters at the Pillars took place, 
the Mediterranean Sea was really filled to such an 
extent as Eratosthenes has stated, the whole of Libya 
and the greater part of Europe and Asia must first 
have been covered, he adds thereto that the Pontus 
would then have been confluent with the Adriatic in 
some places, for the reason that the Ister,! as he 
supposes, branches off from the Pontus regions and 
thus flows into both seas, on account of the lie of the 
land. But neither does the Ister rise in the Pontus 
regions (on the contrary, it rises in the mountains 
above the Adriatic), nor does it flow into both seas, 
but into the Pontus alone, and it branches off near 
its mouths only. However, this mistake of Hip- 
parchus is shared with him by some of his pre- 
decessors, who supposed that there was a river of 
the same name as the Ister, which branched off from 
it and emptied into the Adriatic, and that the tribe 


1 The Danube. 
2II 





STRABO 


“Iotpwv,' 5: ob pépetar, NaBeivy tTHv mpoonyopiar, 
kat tov "Idcova tatty toincacbar Tov ex TOV 
KoAyov dvatdoup. 

16. IIpos dé r9v dOavpactiay Tay ToLtovT@D peTa- 
Borov, otas Epapev aitias eivat TeV émixdUcEewY 
Kal TOV ToLOvTaV TaGar, ola cipnTtat TA KATA THY 
Liceriav kal tras AloXou vycous cal WeOnxovocas, 
a&.ov Tapadeivas Kai GANA TWrAciw ToV ev ETépats 
TOTrOLS GVT@V 7) YyEevopévaY Opolwy TOUTOLS. aOpoa 
yap Ta TolavTa Tapadciypata wpo od0arpav 
teOévra travoe, thy ExTrAnEw. vuvi 5é 7d anes? 
Tapatre: THY alaOnow Kal Setxvucwy atreipiay TOV 
dice: cupPawovrav cal tov Biov ravros, olov et 
Tis Aéyou Ta® arepl @npav cal @npaciay vycous 
iSpupévas ev to petakd mop~ Kprrns Kat tis 
Kupnvaias, dv » @npa pntpotoris éote Tijs 
Kupnvns, nal tyv Aiyumrov xat modAd pépn 
TotadTa THs “EAXdSos. ava péoov yap Anpas xal 
@npacias éxrrecotaa proyes ex Tov Teradyous ed’ 
npépas Térrapas,! dote tracav Ceiv Kal prEyer Oat 
thy Odratrav, dvedvonoay Kat Griyov éEaipo- 
Lévny os dv dpyaviKds Kal cvvtTiOenérny ex pvdpwov 
vicov éméyovoay Swdexa otadiwy thy TreplueT pov. 


1 *Iorpwy, Meineke, for “Iorpov. 

2 yuvl 8¢ 7d &nGes, Xylander, for viv ei 5¢ 7d GAnbés ; editors 
following. 

3 rd, Groskurd, for tds; Kramer, Forbiger, Meineke, 
following. 

4 sérrapas, Meineke, for réogapas. 
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of Istrians, through whose territory this Ister flows, 
got their appellation from it, and that it was. by this 
route that Jason made his return voyage from the 
land of the Colchians. 

16. Now, in order to promote the virtue of not \ 
marvelling! at such changes as I have declared to 
be responsible for deluges and for such operations 
of nature as I have spoken of? in the case of Sicily, 
the islands of Aeolus, and the Pithecussae, it is worth 
while to set forth still other instances of things 
similar thereto that exist, or else have taken place, 
in other regions. For if a large number of such 
instances are placed in view, they will put a stop to 
one’s amazement. But, as it is, the unfamiliar thing 
disturbs the senses and shews one’s ignorance of 
natural occurrences and of the conditions of life 
generally ; for instance, suppose one should tell the 
story of Thera and Therasia (islands situated in the 
roadstead between Crete and Cyrenaea, the first of 
which, Thera, is the mother-city of Cyrene), and of 
Egypt, and of many such places in Greece. For 
midway between Thera and Therasia fires broke 
forth from the sea and continued for four days, so 
that the whole sea boiled and blazed, and the fires 
cast up an island which was gradually elevated as 
though by levers and consisted of burning masses— 
an island with a stretch of twelve stadia in circum- 


1 Compare Horace’s ‘‘ Nil admirari” (Hist. 6). Also 1. 3. 
21 (below); and Cicero, De Finibus 5. 8. 23 and 5. 29. 87. 
The Stoic philosophers attached great importance to the 
virtue of ‘‘marvelling at nothing.” Strabo’s present pur- 
pose is, by heaping up instances of marvellous occurrences, 
to promote that virtue in the student of geography, and thus 
to remove doubt and encourage the scientific spirit. 

2 Page 199. 
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peta S€ THv TaddAav tod WdOovs eOdppncar 
apatot ‘“Podiot Oaratroxpatobvtes émitmpoc- 
mredoat T@ TOT, Kal Ilocedavos ’Achadiov 
fepov isptcacOat Kata thv vincov. ev Sé TH 
Dowixn dnoi ocedarvios yevopévov ceccpod 
KataroOnva: tod idpupévny vrrép Léovos, Kai 
aitis 5¢ YiSovos oyedov te Ta Svo pépy Treceiy, 
b) 9 9 > / C4 \ \ f bd , 
aN’ ovK dApdws, Bate wn TOAVY POopov avOpwTrav 

, \ > 2 N , > \ ) v] 
yevéoOar. TO S avto mabos cal ért thy Yvpiav 
SAnv Srérewve, petpios Sé mas. SiéBy S€ wal eri 
Twas vyoous tas te Kuxdrabas nal thv EvBoar, 
ate THS ApeBovons (ore & ev Xarnid. xpyvn) 
Tas mnyas atotupAwOjvat, cvyvais § npuépats 
e > , > ”. ’ \ 
Yotepoy avaBAvoat Kat aAdAO cTOMoY, [71 
mavecbat 5€ cevopévny tTHv vijcov KaTa pépn, 

a a 3 > A 4 , 

amply } Yadopa ys avoryOev év T@ Anravt@ tredi— 
anrov Statrupou trotapov éEnpece. 

17. TIoAxX@v = bé cuvaywyas §=Trotnoapévor 

, > / \ e \ ~ / 

ToLavTAasS, apKécet TA bro TOU UK iov Anpunrtpiov 
aurnypéva oixeiws traparebévra. pvncbels yap 
TOV éTaV TOUTOD, 


Kpovy® 6° ixavoy KadXppow, év0a te mnyal 
Sota dvatacovat Zxapdvdpov Sevyevros. 

" pev yap 0 dSaTe ALapa, 

4 & érépn Oépei mpopéer cixvia yardfn, 

(71. 22.147) 
ovux €& Bavyalery, cb viv 4 pev Tod ruxpod 
Bdatos péver yyy, 7 S5é Tov Oeppod ody opaTac. 
Seiy ydp dyow aitiacOar tiv ExOuAnw Tod 
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ference. After the cessation of the eruption, the 
Rhodians, at the time of their maritime supremacy, 
were first to venture upon the scene and to erect on 
the island a temple in honour of Poseidon Asphalios.! 
And in Phoenicia, says Poseidonius, on the occasion 
of an earthquake, a city situated above Sidon was 
swallowed up, and nearly two-thirds of Sidon itself 
was engulfed too, but not all at once, so that no 
considerable destruction of human life took place. 
The same operation of nature extended also over the 
whole of Syria, but with rather moderate force ; and 
it also passed over to certain islands, both the Cyclades 
and Euboea, with the result that the fountains of 
Arethusa (a spring in Chalcis) were stopped up, 
though after many days they gushed up at another 
mouth, and the island did not cease from being 
shaken in some part or other until a chasm in the 
earth opened in the Lelantine Plain and vomited 
forth a river of fiery lava. 

17. Though many writers have made collections 
of such instances, those collected by Demetrius of 
Scepsis will suffice since they are appropriately cited. 
For example, he mentions these verses of Homer: 
“And they came to the two fair-flowing springs, 
where two fountains rise of deep-eddying Scamander ; 
the one floweth with warm water, while the other in 
summer floweth forth like hail’; and then he does 
not allow us to marvel if at the present time the 
spring of cold water is still there, whereas the one of 
hot water is no longer visible. For, says he, we 
must lay the cause to the shutting off of the hot 


1 Poseidon, ‘‘Securer” of travel by sea, and of the founda- 
tions of the earth. 
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Oepnot datos. pupynonerat Sé wpos TavTAa TaY 
vira AnpokXéous Aeyouevwv, cerapovs TLvas peyd- 
ous Tovs péev marae wept Avdtav yevopévovs 
kat ‘Iwviay péypt ths Tpwddos itotopobvtos, 
e »? Aa A / 4 
if Ov Kal KOpat KateTroOncav Kal Ylavros 
Kateotpadon, xata tHv Tavrddov Bactrciav. 
kat é& é\Ov Ripvar éyévovto, tHv Sé Tpotay 
éréxduce xdpa. 7 5¢ Ddapos 4 Kat’ Alyutrrov hy 
mote tedayia, viv 5é tporov Tivda YEppovnaos 
yéyovev' ws 8 aitas cat Typos cat Kralopevat. 
nuav & émridnpovvtwy ev ‘AdeEavdpeia tH pos 
Aiyiar@, tmept IIndovctov cat to Kactov dpos 
perewproGev To TéXayos erréxAvce THY yhv Kal 
vijcov émoince TO Gpos, woTe TWAwTIY yevéc Oat 
THY mapa TO Kaatoy oddv thy és Dowinnv. ovbdév 
g , 799 ” ¢ 93 \ 
ody Oavpactov, ov et wrote Stactas o icOpuos 7 
i~npa AaBaov o Stelpyov ro Aiyvrrtioyv mréXayos 
9 \ fo) b ] a) , 9 A 4 
amo TAS ‘EpvOpas Oardrrns awodavel ropOpuov, 
Kal auppovy tomoe thy éxtos OddAarray TH} 
3 LU 4 9 \ A XN e / 
évtos, KaQamep émi tot Kxata tas ‘Hpaxdéous 
orndas tropOyod cuvéBn. eipntar dé wept Tov 
ToLovT@Y TLVa Kal év apYais THS Wpaypatetas, 
Aa / b] \ \ 4 ? 

& Set cupdépew eis ev xal thy miotiw ioyupay 
KatacKevalew tav Te THS proews Epywy Kal TOV 
aAXKWS ywopuevov petraRBorov. 

18. Tov te Tletpasé vyovdlovta mpdtepov nat 
mwépav THS axTHs Keipevov ovTws hacly dvoua- 
1 ef, Corais, for rijs, before évrés; Meineke following ; 
C. Miller approving. 
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water.! And he recalls on this point the words of 
Democles, who records certain great earthquakes, 
some of which long ago took place about Lydia 
and Ionia as far north as the Troad, and by their 
action not only were villages swallowed up, but 
Mt. Sipylus was shattered—in the reign of Tantalus. 
And lakes arose from swamps, and a tidal wave 
submerged the Troad. Again, the Egyptian Pharos 
was once an island of the sea, but now it has 
become, in a sense, a peninsula; and the same is 
true of Tyre and Clazomenae. And when I was 
residing in Alexandria, in Egypt, the sea about 
Pelusium and Mt. Casius rose and flooded the 
country and made an island of the mountain, so 
that the road by Mt. Casius into Phoenicia became 
navigable. Hence it is nothing to marvel at even 
if, at some time, the isthmus should be parted 
asunder or else undergo a settling process—I mean 
the isthmus that separates the Egyptian Sea from 
the Red Sea—and thus disclose a strait and make 
the outer sea confluent with the inner,? just as 
happened in the case of the strait at the Pillars of 
_ Heracles. I have already said something about such 
things at the beginning of this treatise 3; and all 
these instances must needs contribute to one result, 
namely, to fix strong our belief in the works of 
nature and also in the changes that are being 
brought to pass by other agencies. 

18. And as for the Peiraeus, it was because the 
Peiraeus was formerly an island and lay “over 
against*’’ the mainland, they say, that it got the 


1 See 13. 1. 43, where Strabo eee refers to these springs. 
2 Compare the Suez Canal. 1, 3. 4. 4 Peran. 
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cOnvar: brevavtias 8 4 Aevxas Kopivbiwv tov 
icOpov Staxoyrdvrwv vicos yéyovey, axTn TWpo- 
.Tepov ovaa: rept tavTns yap pact réyetv TOV 
Aaéprny, 


olos Nypixov! efrov evxripevov wrodteOpor, 
GKTHY HTrELpoto: (Od. 24. 377) 


évrav0a peév 82 Siaxorral yetpotmnrot yeyovacwy, 
adraxo 5é rpocyadces 7 yehpupaces, cabarrep 
él Tis Mpos Yupaxovaoais vycouv viv pev yépupd 
cori  ouvdmTovea avTny mpos THY HreLpov, 
mpotepoy Oé yapa, os dnow “IBuKos, Noyatou 
ALOou, dv Karel exrexTOov. Botpa 6é cat ‘Erien, 
h pev UT Yadopatos, 4S tro KUpatos HhavicOn. 
wept MeOavnv 8 thv ev TO “Eppsovix@ xodrr@ 
dpos*® émtaatadiov 76 thos aveBANOn yevnBévtos 
avadvonpatos droyadous, pel” nuépay pev 
ampootTov bro Tov Oepnod Kat THs Gewwdous 
oduns, vixtwp 8% ékrdurrov moppwo Kat Oep- 
paivov, wate beiy tiv OdratTav ert atadious 
wévte, Oorepav 8 elvas nal émt elxoos atadious, 
mpooyocOnvar Sé wétpats arroppa&t mupyev ovK 
éXatroow. wire dé ths Komaidos Aipvys fH Te 


1 Nfpixoy, Corais, for Nipirov ; C, the Epitome, and modern 
editors also. 

2 3pos, Kramer adds, from the Epitome; Groskurd, 
Meineke, Miiller-Diibner, following. 

3 evades, before éxAduwov, Corais deletes ; Meineke follow- 
ing; C. Miiller approving. 
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name it has; but contrariwise Leucas, since the 
Corinthians cut a canal through the isthmus, has 
become an island, although it was formerly a head- 
land. Indeed, it is with reference to Leucas, they’ 
say, that Laertes remarks: “As I was when I took 
Nericus, the well-built castle on the headland of the 
continent.’ Here, then, a partition cut by hand has 
been made; in other places man has built moles 
or bridges—just as, in the case of the island next 
to Syracuse, there is at the present time a bridge 
which connects it with the mainland, whereas 
formerly there was a mole, as Ibycus says, built of 
selected stones, which he calls stones “ picked out.” 4 
Then there are Bura and Helice ; Bura disappeared 
in a chasm of the earth, and Helice was wiped out 
by a wave from the sea.2, And about Methone in 
the Hermionic Gulf* a mountain seven stadia in 
height was cast up in consequence of a fiery 
eruption, and this mountain was unapproachable by 
day on account of the heat and the smell of sulphur, 
while at night it shone to a great distance and was 
so hot that the sea boiled for five stadia and was 
turbid even for twenty stadia, and was heaped up 
with massive broken-off rocks no smaller than towers. 
And again, by Lake Copais* both Arne and Mideia 


1 Ibycus says: ‘‘ picked out by mortal hands.” 

2 Both were in Achaia. The earthquake took place 
373 B.C. 

3 We should have expected Strabo to say ‘‘Saronic” Gulf. 
The form which he elsewhere gives to the Hermionic Gulf 
(see 8. 6. 1), making it reach as far north as Aegina and 
Epidaurian territory, is strange indeed ; but in accordance 
ae his definition Methone comes within the Hermionic 

ulf. 

4 In Boeotia (Lake Topolia). 
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“Apyn xaterro0n cat Midera, ds @vopaxev o Totn- 

THs év TO Karadoyo: 
of te ToAvaTdduAoy Apyny éxov, of re Mideray. 
(Il. 2. 507) 


kal ware THs Buotovidos 5é Kal ths viv Advitidos 
Nimvns éoixace KataxexAVoOat ores TuVves 
@paxav oi Sé cat Tpnpav, as cuvoixwy ois 
@paklvy svtwv. Kal 4 mpotepov Sé ’Aptepira 
Aeyouern pia tov “Exwddov vncwv Arrecpos 
yéyove: kab ddrras 5é trav aepl Tov ’Ayed@ov 
yvnoidwy To avto wabos dhaci mabeiv ex tHs bd 
Tov ToTapLod TMpoaywcews Tov TeAdyouUS, TVY- 
yobvTas Sé wat ai rAovtral, ws “Hpoddores! gdnor. 
cat Aitwarrxal S€ tives axpat cial vnoifovcar 
mpotepoy, Kal 7» Aotepia HANaKTaL, iv 'Acrepida 
dnoly o trowmrThs 


gots S€ Tis VHGOS péoon GAL TeTpHETCa, 
"Actepis, od peyddn, Aypéves 8 ev) vavroyor adTH 
appidvpoc (Od. 4. 844) 


purl d€ ov8 ayxvpoBorsoy evpues Eyer. Ev TE TH 

Oden ovdéy éeotiv avtpov tovodTov, ovdé Nup- 

gaiov, olov dnow “Opnpos’ Bértiov b€é airiacbas 
\ A + 4 a , 

peraBorny 7) ayvotay  Katdpevow TOY TOTeY 
AY a A \ \ 9 \ a 

Kata TO pv0ades. TodTo péev 597 aoadées Sv 

€@ év KOLV@ oKOTEiD. 

1 ‘Hpd8oros, Corais, for ‘Holodos; Meineke, Forbiger, Tozer, 
Tardieu, following. 
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were swallowed up, places which have been named 
by Homer in the Catalogue of Ships: “ And they 
that possess Arne rich in vineyards, and they that 
possess Mideia.” And by Lake Bistonis! and by the 
lake which they now call Aphnitis? certain cities of 
Thracians appear to have been overwhelmed ; and 
some say cities of Trerans also, thinking they were 
neighbours of the Thracians. And, too, one of the 
Echinades Islands, which used to be called Artemita, 
has become part of the continent; and they say 
that. still others of the little islands about the mouth 
of the Acheloiis have suffered the same change from 
the silting up of the sea by the river; and the rest 
of them too, as Herodotus® says, are in process of 
fusion with the continent. Again, there are certain 
Aetolian promontories which were formerly islands ; 
and Asteria has been changed, which the poet calls 
Asteris : “ Now there is a rocky isle in the mid-sea,* 
Asteris, a little isle; and there is a harbour therein 
with a double entrance, where ships may lie at 
anchor.” But at the present time it has not even a 


good anchorage. Further, in Ithaca there is no ; 


cave, neither grotto of the Nymphs, such as Homer 
describes; but it is better to ascribe the cause to 
physical change rather than to Homer's ignorance or 
to a false account of the places to suit the fabulous 
element in his poetry. Since this matter, however, 
is uncertain, I leave it to the public to investigate. 


1 In Thrace (Lake Lagos). 

2 The other name was Dascylitis (see 13. 1. 9). It was in 
Bithynia; and according to the best authority, it was not 
the lake now called Maniyas or that called Abullonia, but a 
third lake which has disappeared. © 3 2. 10. 

+ Asteris lay ‘‘ midway between Ithaca and rugged Samos,’ 
says Homer; but scholars have been unable to identify it. 
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19. ‘H 6& “Avricca vijcos iv wpotepov, as 
Mupoinos | dnai: Tis 6e AéaBov KaXoupevns 
mpotepov “loons, cat THY vijoov “Avtigg av Ka- 
Nelo Oat ouveBn pov 6€ TIS Aéa Bou TOMS eoTLy. 
ot oe Kal thv NéoBov Tis “160s dmepparyevat 
TETLOTEVKAGL, xadamep THD Hpo UTnY Kal THY 
TWiOnxotccay tov Muonvod, tas d¢€ Kampéas Tou 
"A@nvaiov, + THY Suxerlav 6é Ths “Pnyivns, THY 
“Oocav &€ rod "OAvpTrov. yeyovace dé xal Tept 
TavTa Toabrat pera Borat. Kal o Addwv 5é 0 
ev ‘Apadia eTETXE moTé TO peda. Aodpis 83 
Tas ‘Pdyas. TAS Kara Mndtav avouac bas onoty 
uO FELT LOY _payeions THS mepl TAS Kaorious 
TVAAS Vis, Gore avatpamivat TOAELS + TUXVAS 
Kal Kxopas Kal totapmous TrotKkidas peraBoras 
déEacbar. “lav 5é aepi rhs EvBotas dnoiv ev 
"Opharn Zarvpos 


EvBoida pep yi, Aeros Evpizrou KrUO@v 
Bowwtias éyopio’, axTnv exTepov 
mpoBAnta TropOue. (fr. 18, Nauck) 


20. Anpntptos 8 o KahAartiavos TOUS Kad’ 
dAnv tnv ‘EXddba yevopévous ‘ToTe Teo pous 
Sun'youpevos TOY TE Auyddev VHT cov Kat Tov 
Kyvaiou Ta TOANA KaTadvvai hyot, Ta TE Geppa 
Ta év Alby@ Kab Ocpporrddrars éml T pets nuepas 
emia xebevra, marty putvat, Ta 6 év Aldnyo@ Kai 
Kad éTépas dvappayiva. mnyyds: ‘Opeod 6é TO 
mpos OaratTn Tetyos Kal TOV olxtav Tepl érra- 


1 That is, the island ee Issa (Lesbos) was called 
Antissa (Anti-Issa). See 8. 8. 4, 
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19. Antissa was formerly an island, as Myrsilus 
says; and since Lesbos was formerly called Issa, it 
came about that this island was called Antissa!; 
but now Antissa is a city of Lesbos. And some 
believe that Lesbos itself is a fragment broken off 
from Mt. Ida, just as Prochyta and Pithecussa from 
Misenum, Capri from the Promontory of Athene, 
Sicily from the district of Rhegium, and Ossa from 
Olympus. And it is a fact that changes of this 
sort have also occurred in the neighbourhood of these 
places. And, again, the River Ladon in Arcadia once 
ceased to flow.2. Duris says that Rhagae in Media 
has received its name because the earth about the 
Caspian Gates had been “rent”? by earthquakes 
to such an extent that numerous cities and villages 
were destroyed, and the rivers underwent changes of 
various kinds. Ion says of Euboea in his satyr- 
drama Omphale: “The slender wave of Euripus 
hath separated the land of Euboea from Boeotia, in 
that by means of a strait it hath cut a projecting 
headland away.” 

20. Demetrius of Callatis, in his account of all the 
‘earthquakes that have ever occurred throughout all 
Greece, says that the greater part of the Lichades 
Islands* and of Cenaeum® was engulfed; the hot 
springs at Aedepsus ® and Thermopylae, after having 
ceased to flow for three days, began to flow afresh, 
and those at Aedepsus broke forth also at another 
source; at Oreus’ the wall next to the sea and about 


' 8 The root of the verb here used is rhag. 
+ Between Euboea and Locris. 
5 A promontory in north-western Euboea, opposite Locris. 
6 A city in north-western Euboea. 
7 A city in north-eastern Euboea. 
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, a 9 4 \ 4 \ 
Kocias oupteceiy, Exivov re cat Paddpov Kai 
‘Hpakrcias ths Tpayivos, Trav péev ToAv pépos 
meceiv, Darapwv bé cal é& édgous advatparivat* 
TO KTigpa. wapamAnoa b€ cvpPjvac cal Aam- 
edo. Kal Aapicaiots: nal Seapdheav & éx Oepe- 
Aiwy avappidjvat, kal Katabdvar copata XINwV 

\ e , > 4 4 >] e 
Kal émTakoolwy ovk €AdTTW, Bpoviovs 5 varép 
qpicv rovtwoy: xdpa te éEapOev tpryh, TO mev 
mpos Tapdnv? evexOjvar nat Opdriov, rd 58 mpos 
@epuorvras, GAXo Sé eis TO tediov Ews Tod 
Pwxixod Aadvovytos. mnyas Te ToTapav Enpav- 
Ojvar mpos nuépas tivas, Tov Sé Yrepyevov 
b / \ Coa a \ \ 
adrAdéat TO peiOpov Kal trounoar mrwTas Tas 
e 4 \ 4 ? v ? A 
odous, Tov bé Bodypiov xat- adrdAns eveyOjvar 
ddpayyos, cat Aromns S€ cal Kuvov cat ‘Omodr- 
Tos TOAAG KataBAraBjvar pépn, Oilov 6é 76 Hrep- 
Keipevov povptov wav avatpamivat, "EXateias 
Sé tod teiyous Katappayfvar pépos, mept 5é 
"Adrrwvov® Gecpodhopiwy vtwv mmévte Kal eixooe 
mapbévovs avadpapovaas eis mupyov TaY édX- 
pevioy kata Oéav, weaovtTos TOU Tupyou, TeceEiv 

\ > A 3 \ } , de i A 
Kal autas eis THY OddaTTav. Réyovat O€ Kal THS 
> 4 A \ > / \ lA e / 
ArandavrTns THs mpos EvBoia ta péoa, pnypatos 
yevopévou, SidtAouy dé€acOGar peta, nai Tov 


4 
mediav gna Kal péexpt elxoot otadiwy émixdv- 


1 &varpaxjvat, Meineke restores, for Kramer’s dévacrpapijivas ; 
Tozer following ; C. Miiller approving. 

2 Tdponv, Groskurd, for Sxdppnv; Meineke, Forbiger, Tozer, 
following ; C. Miiller approving. 

3 “AArwvoy, Corais, for “Aywvov; editors following. 
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seven hundred of the houses collapsed ;! and as for 
Echinus and Phalara and Heracleia in Trachis, not 
only was a considerable portion of them thrown 
down, but the settlement of Phalara was overturned, 
ground and all. And, says he, something quite 
similar happened to the people of Lamia and of 
Larissa ; and Scarphia, also, was flung up, foundations 
and all, and no fewer than seventeen hundred 
human beings were engulfed, and over half as many 
Thronians ; again, a triple-headed wave rose up, one 
part of which was carried in the direction of Tarphe 
and Thronium, another part to Thermopylae, and 
the rest into the plain as far as Daphnus in Phocis ; 
fountains of rivers were dried up for a number of 
days, and the Sphercheius changed its course and 
made the roadways navigable, and the Boagrius was 
carried down a different ravine, and also many 
sections of Alope, Cynus, and Opus were seriously 
damaged, and Oeum, the castle above Opus, was laid 
in utter ruin, and a part of the wall of Elateia was 
broken down, and at Alponus, during the celebration 
of the Thesmophoria, twenty-five girls ran up into 
one of the towers at the harbour to get a view, 
the tower fell, and they themselves fell with it 
into the sea. And they say, also, of the Atalanta 
near Euboea that its middle portions, because 
they had been rent asunder, got a_ ship-canal 
through the rent, and that some of the plains 
were overflowed even as far as twenty stadia, and 


1 The places subsequently named in this paragraph— — 
except Atalanta—are all on the mainland of Greece, more or 
less in proximity to the Euboean Sea. 
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cOnvar, Kal tpinpn Twa éx tov vewpiwy éEap- 
Geicav! bmeprecety Tov TElXous. 

21. IIpoor:Béaoct Sé wal tas éx Trav pera- 
ordcewy petaBoras emt wréov tTHv adavpactiav 
nuiy xatacKevatey eOérovtes, tv vpvet Anpo- 

\ e ” / 4 , 
Kpttos Kal of dAXAoe dirocodat wadvtes: Trapa- 
Ketta yap To GOapBet Kal atapdym xal 
avexTAnKT@: Olov “IBypav péev taV éoTrepiov 
eis tovs vmrép tod Ilovtov Kxai tis Koryidos 

e 
ToTrous pet@Kiapévav (ods o "Apdéns, ds pnow 
? / > \ aA 9 / Lee “A 
AmoAXodwpos, aro THs ‘Appevias opife, Kipos 
dé uaGAXrov xal ta bpn ta Mooyixd), AlyuTrriov 
& els re Ai@ioras nat Korxous, ‘Everov & éx 
b 

Tlaparayovias éri tov ‘“Adpiav. arep Kal éri 

A € ca) b le) , > , \ 
tov ‘EXAnucdyv éOvav auvé8n, ‘lovav cai Ao- 

, \ b] aA > / \ 3 A 
piéwy xat “Ayarav xal Atoréov: nai Aividves 

fe) la) 4 

of viv Aitwrois Spopoe wept To Awtioy @xovy 
kal tHv “Oooav pera TlepparBav: nat avrtoi dé 
Ileppa:Bol petavdotas tivés. amanpns b€ éore 
TOY TOLOUTMY TapaderypaTav viv évertooa 
Tpaypareia. Tlva pey ody Kal Mpoxelpa Tots 
ToAXols eat? at dé tov Kapaov xai Tpnpov 

\ A e le) 
kai Tevxpwv petavacrdces cai Tarartav, opod 
dé nal TaV Hnyenovev ot émi Tor éxTOTLCLOL, 
Maédvos te tov ZxvOcKod Kal Teapxw tov Aibiorros 
kat KwBov tov Tpnpos nal Yecwotpios Kai 


1 gfapOeioav, Madvig, for éfapebetoay ; Tozer following. 
2 ésriv, Meineke, for eiow. 


1 Diodorus (12. 59) says that Atalanta was once a penin- 
sula and that it was broken away from the mainland by an 
earthquake, though he does not refer to the occurrence 
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that a trireme was lifted out of the docks and cast 
over the wall.! 

21. Writers also add the changes resulting from 
the migrations of peoples, wishing to develop in us, 
to a still greater extent, that virtue of not marvelling 
at things (a virtue which is-lauded by Democritus 
and all the other philosophers; for they put it in 
a class with freedom from dread and from per- 
turbability and from terror).2 For instance: the 
migration of Western Iberians® to the regions 
beyond the Pontus and Colchis (regions which are 
separated from Armenia by the Araxes according to 
Apollodorus, but rather by the River Cyrus and 
the Moschican Mountains); and the migration of 
Egyptians to Ethiopia and Colchis; and that of 
Enetians * from Paphlagonia to the Adriatic. This 
is what took place in the case of the Greek tribes 
also—lIonians, Dorians, Achaeans, and Aeolians ; and 
the Aenianians that are now neighbours of the 
Aetolians used to live about Dotium and Mt. Ossa 
among the Perrhaebians ; and, too, the Perrhaebians 
themselves are emigrants. And the present treatise 
is full of such instances. A number of them, to be 
sure, are matters even of ready knowledge to most 
people, but the emigrations of the Carians, Trerans, 
Teucrians, and Galatians, and likewise also the 
expeditions of the princes to lands far remote (I 
refer to Madys the Scythian, Tearko the Ethiopian, 
Cobus the Treran, Sesostris and Psammitichus the 


mentioned by Strabo. Both apparently have in mind the 
earthquake of 426 B.c. 

2 See §16 above, and the footnote. 

* That is, ‘‘ Western” as distinguished from the new, or 
‘« Eastern,” Iberia beyond the Pontus. 

4 Compare ‘‘ Venetians” ; and see 5. 1. 4. 
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WVappitiyou trav Aiyutrrioy cal Tepoav tay ato 
Kupov péyps RépEou ody opeciws év éroip@ waciv 
etowv. of te Kippépsoe ods nat Tphpas ovoua- 
A 2 , Mv , 3 / 
Cova, 7 éxeivov Te €Ovos, TroANGKIS ETeSpapov TA 
deEta peéon tov lovrov nal ta cuveyh avtois, 
tore pev émt Iladdayovas, tore 5€ xal Ppvyas 
3 4 e 7 , 4 , 
éuBanrovtes, nvica Midav ala tavpov miovra 
gacly amerOeiv eis TO Ypewov. AvydSapus bé Tovs 
e na / 4 b] d ” 
avtod dywov péxypt Avoias xal "Iwvias jrace nal 
Lapdees elrev, ev Kiduxia &é SiepOdpyn. roddadxus 
5é nal of Kippépios cai of Tpijpes éroincavto 
Tas TolavTas épodous: Tovs 6¢ Tpipas cal KaBov 
tro Mdévos ro tedXevtaioy éEerabjvat hace rod 
a al / a \ > 7 
Tov Yv0av'! Bacrriéwos. tadtra piv eipnodw 
mpos amacav Kowh Thy Tepiodoy THS yhs éxovra 
oixelay taTopiav. 
22. ’Eadvipev & éri ra éEjs, ad’ ov mapéeBnpev. 
A e 4 4 e , ° 
tov yap Hpodorou pndévas ‘TarepBopetous eivar 
pycavtos, unde yap ‘Trrepvotious, yedolav? dnoly 
Q > ¢ , ¢ 9 , 
elvat thy amoderEw Kal opoiay o ‘'Eparoobévns 
TO cddicpatt TovTe, el Tis NEyou pndévas elvas 
émixyaipexdkous, pnde yap émuyatpaydbous: Kata 
TUXnv Te elvat Kal ‘Tarepvorious: Kata yoov Thy 
AtQtoriay py mveiv Notov, adda® Kxatwrépw. 
1 SxvOev, Penzel, Larcher, for Kiupeploy; Groskurd, 
Meineke, Forbiger, following; Kramer, C. Miiller, approving. 
2 yerolavy, Tyrwhitt, for Aéyo: &y ; editors following. 


8 The old reading without «al is restored by Kramer, 
Meineke, C. Miiller. | 
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Egyptians, and to Persians from Cyrus to Xerxes) 
are not likewise matters of off-hand knowledge to 
everybody. And those Cimmerians whom they also 
call Trerans (or some tribe or other of the Cim- 
merians) often overran the countries on the right of 
the Pontus and those adjacent to them, at one time 
having invaded Paphlagonia, and at another time 
Phrygia even, at which time Midas drank bull’s 
blood, they say, and thus went to his doom. 
Lygdamis,! however, at the head of his own soldiers, 
marched as far as Lydia and [Ionia and captured 
Sardes, but lost his life in Cilicia. Oftentimes both 
Cimmerians and Trerans made such invasions as 
these; but they say that the Trerans and Cobus 
were finally driven out by Madys, the king of the 
Scythians. Let these illustrations be given here, 
inasmuch as they involve matters of fact which have 
a bearing upon the entire compass of the world in 
general. 

22. I now return to the points next in order, 
whence I digressed.?__ First, as for the statement of 
Herodotus ° that there are no Hyperboreans * because 
there are also no Hypernotians.° Eratosthenes says 
the argument presented is absurd and like the follow- 
ing quibble: suppose some one should say “ There 
are none who rejoice over the ills of others because 
there are also none who rejoice over the blessings of 
others.” And,adds Eratosthenes, it so happens that ! 
there are also Hypernotians—at all events, Notus 
does not blow in Ethiopia, but farther north. But it , 

1 King of the Cimmerians. 

2 At §16 Strabo digressed from the order of discussion 
pursued by Eratosthenes. 5 Herod. 4. 36. 


4 People who live beyond Boreas (North Wind). 
5 People beyond Notus (South Wind). 
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\ S| > ] > @ ‘4 4 
Oavpactov 8, ei, Kal’ Exactov Kripa mvéovtos 
avépov, Kal TavTaxod Tod amo peonpBpias Notov 
Mm pocayopevopévov, Eats Tis oiKnots év 7 ToOvTO 

\ 4 > 4 b) a ? f 
pn ocupBatver. tovvavtiov yap ov povov Aidtoria 
Exo. dy tov Kal’ Has Notov, adda Kal 4 avwrépw 
Tadoa péxpt Tod tonpepivod. et & dpa, Tod 
e / a? bd a ? A 54 \ 
Hpodcrov oir éypiv aitiacbar, Sti Tovs 
‘YarepBopelovs tovtous vmédaBe réyerOar, wap 
ols o Bopéas ov mvei. xal yap e of ronrat 

, e , a > bd 4 A 
pvOixwrtepovy ottw daciv, of y é&nyovpevor TO 
e A b 4 e , \ 
bytes Avy axovoatev, TrrepBopetovs tovs Bopeto- 

4 / ra) a | @v de A \ / € 
tatous AéyerOat.' Spos Tav pev Bopeiwv o 

Aa € / la) 
moos, Tov S€ voTimy oO tonpepivos’ Kal TOY 
avénwv § 0 avtos pos. 

nA / \ \ A 

23. “EEjs 5€ Néyer pos Tovs havepas memda- 

, } iO , Xré \ \ b 0 
cpéva Kal advvata Aéyovtas, Ta pev év pvOou 

4 a 8 e / \ ® > wv 
oXNMATL, T LoTopias, Wept wy ovne a€tov 

a ° a a 

pepvncOar: ovd éxeivov eypnv ev tarobéce 
rotauTn pAvdpous émicKkoTreiy. 1) ev OvY TPWTH 
S1€E0505 avT@ TOY Vropynudtwv ToLavTn. 





IV 


1. "Ey 8 7H Sevtépa areipatar di0pOwoiv tia 
movetcbar THs yewypadias, Kal Tas éavTod Néyes 


1 pact, after Aéyeo@a:, Groskurd deletes ; editors following. 
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is a marvellous thing if, although winds blow in 
every latitude, and although the wind that blows 
from the south is everywhere called Notus, there is 
any inhabited place where this is not the case. 
For, on the contrary, not only might Ethiopia have 
the same Notus as we have, but even the whole 
country up to the equator. However that may be, 
this charge should be laid against Herodotus, that 
he assumed that by “ Hyperboreans”’ those peoples 
were meant in whose countries Boreas does not 
blow. For even if the poets do speak thus, rather 
mythically, those, at least, who expound the poets 
should give ear to sound doctrine, namely, that by 
“ Hyperboreans’’ were meant merely the most 
northerly! peoples. And as for limits, that of the 
northerly! peoples is the north pole, while that of 
the southerly 2 peoples is the equator ; and the winds 
too have the same limits. 

23. Next in order, Eratosthenes proceeds to reply 
to those whose stories are plainly fictitious and im- 
possible, some of which are in the form of myths, 
and others in the form of history—persons whom it 
is not worth while to mention; neither should he, 
when treating a subject of this kind, have paid heed 
to persons who talk nonsense. Such, then, is Eratos- 
thenes’ course of argument in the First Book of his 
Commentaries. 


IV 


1. In his Second Book Eratosthenes undertakes a 
revision of the principles of geography; and he 
declares his own assumptions, to which, in turn, if 

1 Literally, ‘‘ borean.” 2 Literally, ‘‘ notian.” 
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vrodmpbes’ mWpos as wdaALy, et Erte Tis ETaVvdpOwars, 
jweiparéov Tpoopépev. TO pev ovy Tas pabn- 
paticas wumolécas eiodyew! Kal ghvaoixas ev 
Néyeras, Kal Ste et aoharpoesdys 4 yh, KaOdrrep Kal 
6 KOGMOS, TepioiKeiTal, Kal TA GANA TA ToLavTA. 
ei 5é€ tTyriKavTn, HAiKNY avTos eElpynKev, OVX 
Gporoyovaw of vatepov, ovd? érawotdo. tHv 
dvapeétpnow: Buws dé mpos THY onpelwow Tov 
KaTa Tas oiKnoEsS EéExdoTas patvopévwv Tpoc- 
xpHArat trois Ssactnuaow éxeivors “Immapyos ért 
Tov 61a Mepons xat'AdeEavdpetas xal Bopuabévous 
peonpBpivod, pixpov TapadAaTTev dyoas Tapa 
Thv arnOerav. kab rept Tod axnpatos & ev Tois 
é&fjs Sia mAevovwy Katabdekvis® Ste chatpoedys 
Kal 4 yh ovv TH bypa duce Kal o ovparos, 
aAXotptoroyeiv adv Sokeevy apxei yap To émt 
px pov. 

2. “EEjs &€ 76 wAdTos THs oixoupéevns adopiCov 
gnoly aro pwev Mepons émi rod bv abtis weanuB- 
piwod péxpte "AreEavdpeias elvar pupious, évOévde 
ets Tov ‘EXAHoTovToOY Trepl OxTAKLOXLALOUS EKATOD, 
elt’ eis Bopuobévn mevtaxioxidious, elt’ él tov 
KuKXov Tov bia Bovans (Av dnot TvOéas amo pev 
THs Bperravixns && jywepav wrodv améxew TpOS 
apxtov, éyyus 8 elvac ths wemnyvias Oadatrns) 

1 eiad-yew, Corais, for &yew ; editors following. 


2 933’, Casaubon, for dé; editors following. 
3 xaradeccvus, T. G. Tucker, for (cat) deuvis. 


‘ 1 smell stadia in circumference at the equator. See 
. 5. 7. 

2 The Dnieper ; Strabo means, as usual, the mouth of the 
river. . 
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there is any further revision to be made, I must 
undertake to supply it. Now his introduction of 
the principles of mathematics and physics into the 
subject is a commendable thing; also his remark 
that if the earth is spheroidal, just as the universe is, 
it is inhabited all the way round; and his other 
remarks of this nature. But as to the question 
whether the earth is as large as he has said, 
later writers do not agree with him; neither do 
they approve his measurement of the earth.! Still, 
when Hipparchus plots the celestial phenomena for 
the several inhabited places, he uses, in addition, 
those intervals measured by Eratosthenes on the 
meridian through Meroé and Alexandria and the 
Borysthenes,? after saying that they deviate but 
slightly from the truth. And, too, in Eratosthenes’ 
subsequent discussion about the shape of the earth, 
when he demonstrates at greater length that not 
only the earth with its liquid constituent is spheroidal 
but the heavens also, he would seem to be talking 
about things that are foreign to his subject; for a 
brief statement is sufficient.® 

2. Next, in determining the breadth of the in- 
habited world, Eratosthenes says that, beginning at 
Meroé and measuring on the meridian that runs 
through Meroé, it is ten thousand stadia to Alex- 
andria; and thence to the Hellespont about eight 
thousand one hundred ; then to the Borysthenes five 
thousand; then to the parallel circle that runs 
through Thule (which Pytheas says is a six days’ 
sail north of Britain, and is near the frozen sea) 


’ Strabo means that the hypotheses of physics and 
astronomy should be accepted at once by geographers. 
Compare 2. 5. 2. 
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ddrous WS pupiovs Yedious TrevTaKoTious. édv 
oty ért mpocOapev vrép tiv Mepony addous 
TptaxXidrLous TEeTpaKocious, iva THY TOV AiyuTrTioY 
yhoov éywpev kal thv Kivvapwpodopov Kal tiv 
TarpoRdayny, écecOas otadiovs tpicpupious oKTa- 
KioyVtAious. 

3. Ta pév ody adda Stacrynpata Seb000w aire: 
@poroyntas yap ixavas: To & amo tov Bopv- 
aOévous émt tov sa @ovrAns KvKrov tis adv Soin 
voov éyav; 6 Te yap ioTopav THY BovrAny Ivbéas 
avnp vevdioratos éEnractat, cal ot thv Boer- 
tavikny Kai: lépyny idovres ovdév trepi THs Bovrns 
Néyouoww, aAXaS vyTOUS AéyorTES pLKpas Trepl THY 
Bpettavexny. avrn te  Bpertravixn To pijxos 
tows tas éoTe TH Kedtixg rapextetapévyn, Tov 
mTevrakiaytrioy oTadiov ov peitwv, cal Tols axpots 
Tots dvtixerpévors adopifouévn. avrixerrar yap 
GAAHAOLS Ta TE EGA AKpa ToIs E@ors Kal Ta 
éomrépia ois éomepiow, Kal Td ye é@a éyryus 
aGAdNHAwY éoTi pexpis eTOYrews, TO TE Kaytiov kal 
ai tod Phvou éxBoral. o Sé rrevdver fh Sucpupiov 
TO pnkos atodaivee tHS vyncov, Kal tO Kaytiov 
HLEPwY TivwY TrrODY aTréye THS Kerrinns dynoe 
Kat Ta Tept Tos ‘Dotipious 6¢ nal Ta wépav Tod 
‘Pyvov ta péypt Yevdav mdvta Katépevotas 
TOV TOTMV. SoTIs ovY Tept TaY yvaptCouévwr 


1 «al, Kramer inserts ; editors following. 


1 Strabo elsewhere speaks of this island as ‘‘ the island of 
the fugitive Egyptians.” See 2. 5. 14 (and note), 16. 4. 8, 
and 17. 1. 2; also Pliny, Nat. Hist. 6. 35. 
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about eleven thousand five hundred more. Accord- 
ingly, if we add three thousand four hundred stadia 
more to the south of Meroé, in order to embrace 
the Island of the Egyptians,! the Cinnamon-producing 
country, and Taprobane,? we shall have thirty-eight 
thousand stadia. 

3. However, with one exception, let all the dis- 
tances of Eratosthenes be granted him—for they 
are sufficiently agreed upon; but what man of sense 
could grant his distance from the Borysthenes to the 
parallel of Thule? For not only has the man who 
tells about Thule, Pytheas, been found, upon scrutiny, 
to be an arch-falsifier, but the men who have seen 
Britain and Ierne® do not mention Thule, though 
they speak of other islands, small ones, about 
Britain; and Britain itself stretches alongside of 
Celtica* with a length about equal thereto, being not 
greater in length than five thousand stadia, and its 
limits are defined by the extremities of Celtica which 
lie opposite its own. For the eastern extremity of 
the one country lies opposite the eastern extremity of 
the other, and the western extremity of the one 
opposite the western of the other; and their eastern 
extremities, at all events, are near enough to each 
other for a person to see across from one to the other 
—I mean Cantium® and the mouths of the Rhine. 
But Pytheas declares that the length of Britain is 
more than twenty thousand stadia, and that Cantium 
is several days’ sail from Celtica; and in his account 
both of the Ostimians and of what is beyond the 
Rhine as far as Scythia he has in every case falsified 
the regions. However, any man who has told such 


2 Ceylon. 3 Treland. 
4 France, roughly. 5 Kent. 
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a aA ¥ A 9 Q ry 
Torey TocavTa &evotat, oxoAH y Av tepl Tov 
ayvooupLevov Tapa Tactw adnOevev Svvatro. 
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"Iormapyos Te kal GrXot €x Tod Tov avTov elvas TOV 
dca B tov T@ Sia M las: bv yap do 

ta Bufavtiov T@ 61a Maocanias: bv yap Xoyor 
etpnxe [lv0éas} rod év Maccania yvapovos mrpds 
THv oKidv, Tov avTov Kal “Immapxos Kata Tov 
Ouwvupov Katpov evpetvy ev t@ Butavrip dnoiv. 
éx« Maocandias 8é eis péonv tHv Bpetravixny ov 

, a , \ , 3 \ 
Tréov TaV TevTaKiayiAtoy éotl cradioy. ddr\Xra 
pny éx péons ths Bperravixfs od wAéov Tav 
TeTpaxtaxiAiwy mpoehOwv etipots” av oixnotpov 
Grows mas (TovTo & av ein To Trepl thv ‘lépvny), 
wate Ta éréxewa, eis & éxtorive. tv Bovrnp, 
ouxér oixnoiua. tive 8 av Kal otoxacpe@ réyoe 

\ 3 \ A 4 ug A , 

TO aro Tov dia Bovrns Ews tod d1a Bopvabévous 
ec a 
pupiov Kal ytNwv TevTaKociov, ovY Opa. 

5. Atapaptav b& tov mAadTous nvayKacTas 
Kal Tod pynKous aoroxeiv. Ste péev yap réov 7) 
Sumddolov TO yvepipov pHKOS éoTL TOU yvwpipou 
TATOUS, Oporoyovat Kat ot Batepoy Kal Tov 
Taraiav® ot yaptéotatot rAéyw Sé TO* dO TAV 
dxpov ths “Ivducns él ra adxpa ths "[Bnplas 

A 9 le b] 
tov am ® AiOworwv éws tov Kata lépyny cicrov. 

1 Tlv6éas, Spengel inserts; Meineke, Forbiger, following ; 
C. Miller approving. 

2 epos, Corais, for efpo:; Groskurd, Meineke, Forbiger, 
following ; C. Miiller approving. 

3 wada:ov, Corais, for &AAwv ; Groskurd, Meineke, Forbiger, 
Tardieu, following; C. Miiller approving. 

‘ +é, Xylander inserts, before ard; Meineke following ; 


Kramer, C. Miiller, approving. 
5 dn’, Meineke inserts. 
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_ great falsehoods: about the known regions would 


hardly, I imagine, be able to tell the truth about 
places that are not known to anybody. 

4, The parallel through the mouth of the Borys- 
thenes is conjectured by Hipparchus and others to 
be the same as that through Britain, from the fact 
that the parallel through Byzantium is the same as 
that through Massilia!; for as to the relation of the 
dial-index to the shadow, which Pytheas has given 
for Massilia, this same relation Hipparchus says he 
observed at Byzantium, at the same time of the year 
as that mentioned by Pytheas. But it is not more 
than five thousand stadia from Massilia to the centre 
of Britain. Furthermore, if you were to proceed 
not more than four thousand stadia north from the 
centre of Britain you would find a region that is 
inhabitable only after a fashion (which region would 
be in the neighbourhood of Ierne); and so, as for 
the regions farther on, far out where Eratosthenes 
places Thule, you would find places no longer habit- 
able. But by what guesswork Eratosthenes could 
say that the distance from the parallel through Thule 
to that through the mouth of the Borysthenes is 
eleven thousand five hundred stadia, I do not see. 

5. And since he entirely missed the breadth of 
the inhabited world, he has necessarily failed to 
guess its length also. For, in the first place, that 
the known length is more than double the known 
breadth is agreed to by the later writers as well as 
by the most accomplished of the early writers (I 
mean the distance from the extremities of India to 
the extremities of Iberia, double that from Ethiopia 
up to the parallel that runs by Ierne). Again, after 


1 Marseilles. 
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4 n 
Koolous, eltTa péexpt LTnrA@Y oKTaKioyIALoUS 
TovAaXLoToy: wTepaipe by TeV éErTa pupiadwv 
oxtaxoatos.® deiy dé étt mpocOeivar TO éxTos 
‘Hpaxreiov ornrov xiptopa tis Evpemns, avte- 
Keipevov pev tois “1 RQnpot, mpotremtwxos 5é€ mpos 
THY éoTTEpay, OUK EXATTOV oTAdioy TpLOYLALOD, 
Kal Ta axpwatnpia tad Te GAXNa Kal TO TeV 
? / a 4 \ 

Qoripiov, 6 Kareirat KdBatov, nal tas cata 
TOUTO vHoOUS, @Y THY éoyaTnv Ovd&todunv gyal 
aA al A le) > 

Ilu6éas aréyev nuepav tpidy trodv. TadTa 
eiTa@v Ta TedeuvTAia oVvdev TpPdS TO pKOS oUD- 
reivovta mpocéOnxe TA TEept TOY axpwTnpioy kal 
tov ‘Qoripiov cat tis Ovktoduns cal dv dyoe 
vncov' (TadtTa yap wdavtTa mpocapKtiad éott Kal 
Kertixd, ovx ‘lPnpixd, parrov Sé UvOéov mra- 
opata.) mpootiOnal te Tots eipnpévots Tod pnKous 


1 your, A. Miller, for 3’ od». 
2 rptaxootous, Gosselin, for revraxoaclous. 
8 éxraxoolos, Sterrett restores, the reading before Kramer. 
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Eratosthenes has determined the said breadth, 
namely, that from extreme Ethiopia up to the parallel 


of Thule, he extends the length beyond the due _ | 


measure, in order to make the length more than . 
double the aforesaid breadth. At all events he 
_ says that the narrowest part of India up to the river 
Indus measures sixteen thousand stadia (for the part 
of India that extends to its capes will increase this 
length by three thousand stadia); and the distance 
thence to the Caspian Gates, fourteen thousand ; 
then, to the Euphrates, ten thousand, and from the 
Euphrates to the Nile five thousand, and on to its 
Canobic mouth thirteen hundred more ; then, to Car- 
thage, thirteen thousand five hundred ; then, to the 
Pillars, at least eight thousand ; there is, accordingly, 
he says, an excess of eight hundred stadia over seventy 
thousand stadia. We must still add, he says, the bulge 
of Europe outside the Pillars, which lies over against 
Iberia and leans westward, reaching not less than 
three thousand stadia; we must also add all the 
capes, but in particular that of the Ostimians, called 
Cabaeum,! and the islands about it—the outermost 
of which, Uxisame,? Pytheas says, is a three days’ 
sail distant. And after mentioning these last places, 
though all of them in their stretch add nothing to 
the length of the inhabited world, he has added the 
regions in the neighbourhood of the capes, of the 
Ostimians, of Uxisame, and of all the islands he 
names. (In fact, these places all lie towards the north 
and belong to Celtica, not to Iberia—or rather they 
are inventions of Pytheas.) And he adds to the 


1 Or Gabaeum (Ptol. 2. 8. 1); appereny Pointe du Raz. 
: a (Ouessant); the Axanthos of Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
4. 16 (30). 
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"AOnvav® éradtrav éotw elxoct pupiddov, Sov 
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? A > \ 9 / ION “A 9S @ lA 
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1 wh, Kramer inserts ; Forbiger following. 

2 nal, Jones inserts. 

* The old reading was 8:4 @wav; but AC have Onvay. 
Kramer rightly reads as above. (cf. readings of MSS. on 


1. 4. 6, 2.1.1, 2 1. 2,2. 1. 5, and 2. 1. 24.) 
4 rd, after Adyos, Corais deletes ; Meineke following. 


1 The inhabited world is thought of as an arc, which, when 
produced, completes a circle. Even Aristotle had discussed 
the question whether the inhabited world, in its length, 
could be connected by an arc of latitude drawn from Spain 
westward to India (Meteor. 2. 5. 13). 

2 Eratosthenes means by ‘‘the aforesaid distance” his 
length of the inhabited world, 77,800 stadia. 
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aforesaid length-distances still other stadia, namely, 
two thousand on the west, and two thousand on the 
east, in order to keep the breadth from being more 
than half the length. 

6. Again, attempting still further to appease us by 
saying that it is “in accordance with nature ”’ to call 
the distance from east to west greater, he says it 
is “in accordance with nature” that from the east 
to the west the inhabited world is longer, and, 
“* just as I have already stated in the manner of the 
mathematicians,’ he says, “it forms a complete 
circle,! itself meeting itself ; so that, if the immensity 
of the Atlantic Sea did not prevent, we could sail 
from Iberia to India along one and the same parallel 
over the remainder of the circle, that is, the re- 
mainder when you have subtracted the aforesaid 
distance 2, which is more than a third of the whole 
circle—if it be true that the circle that runs through 
Athens, along which I have made the said reckoning 
of stadia from India to Iberia, is less than two 
hundred thousand stadia in circuit.”? However, 
Eratosthenes is not happy in this statement, either ; 
for although this argument might be used in the 

3 It has been assumed by various scholars that Eratos- 
thenes’ parallel of latitude, above referred to, ran 25,450 
stadia north of the equator, which would be at 36° 21’ 254”. 
In this case the circumference of this parallel works out to 
be 202,945 stadia—if we count 700 stadia to the degree, 
following Eratosthenes’ method. But Strabo fails to quote 
Eratosthenes on one section of the distance (from the equator 
to the southern limit of the inhabited world), and the 25,450 
is reached only by a computation based on a statement of 
Ptolemy (Mathematica Syntaxis 1. 10), wherein Ptolemy 
refers to Eratosthenes’ estimate of the distance between the 
tropics. That estimate was inaccurate and so is this; but 
even in his round numbers Eratosthenes is usually close to 
the truth. 
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1 ei, Corais deletes, before «al; Kramer, C. Miiller 
suspecting ; Meineke following. 

2 xpayud tt, Cobet, for xpdyyara; A. Miller apparently 
approving. 
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treatment of the temperate zone (that is, our zone) 
from the point of view of mathematics (since the 
inhabited world is a fraction of the temperate zone), 
yet in the treatment of the inhabited world—why ! 
we call “inhabited’’ the world which we inhabit and 
know ; though it may be that in this same temperate 
zone there are actually two inhabited worlds, or 
even more, and particularly in the proximity of the 
parallel through Athens that is drawn across the 
Atlantic Sea. And again, by dwelling on his demon- 
stration of the spheroidal shape of the earth he might 
meet with the same criticism as before. And in the 
same way also he does not cease to quarrel with 
Homer about the very same things. 

7. Next, after saying that there has been much 
discussion about the continents, and that some 
divide them by the rivers (the Nile and the Tanais), 
declaring them to be islands, while others divide 
them by the isthmuses (the isthmus between the 
Caspian and the Pontic Seas, and the isthmus 
between the Red Sea and the Ecregma’), and that 
the latter call the continents peninsulas, Era- 
tosthenes then says that he does not see how this 
investigation can end in any practical result, but 
that it belongs only to persons who choose to live on 
a diet of disputation, after the manner of Demo- 
critus; for if there be no accurate boundaries— 
take the case of Colyttus and Melite?—of stone 
posts, for example, or enclosures, we can say only 
this, “ This is Colyttus,” and “ That is Melite,’ but 
we should not be able to point out the boundaries ; 
and this is the reason also why disputes often arise 


1 Literally, the ‘‘Outbreak”; the outlet of Lake Sirbonis 
into the Mediterranean. 2 Attic demes, or townships. 
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1 on... dwoypdWa:, Corais, for Sony ixavol émeypdyac ; 
Groskurd, Forbiger, Meineke, following. 
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concerning districts, such as the dispute between 
the Argives and the Lacedaemonians about Thyrea, 
and between the Athenians and the Boeotians about 
Oropus; and the Greeks named the three continents 
wrongly, because they did not look out upon the whole 
inhabited world, but merely upon their own country 
and that which lay directly opposite, namely, Caria, 
where Ionians and their immediate neighbours now 
live ; but in time, ever advancing still further and 
becoming acquainted with more and more countries, 
they have finally brought their division of the con- 
tinents to what it now is. The question, then, is 
whether the “ first men’’ who divided the three con- 
tinents by boundaries (to begin with Eratosthenes’ last 
points, dieting upon disputation, not after the manner 
of Democritus, but after that of Eratosthenes) were 
those “ first men” who sought to divide by boundaries 
their own country from that of the Carians, which lay 
opposite ; or, did the latter have a notion merely of 
Greece, and of Caria and a bit of territory that is 
contiguous thereto, without having, in like manner, 
a notion of Europe or Asia, or of Libya, whereas 
the men of subsequent times, travelling over what 
was enough of the earth to suggest the notion of the 
inhabited world—are these the men, I say, who 
made the division into three parts? How, pray, 
could they have failed to make a division? And 
who, when speaking of three parts and calling each 
of the parts a continent, does not at the same time 
have a notion of the integer of which he makes his 
division into parts? But suppose he does not have 
a notion of the inhabited world, but should make 
his division of some part of it—of what part of the 
inhabited world, I ask, would anyone have said Asia 
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: 37, Meineke, for 2’. 

2 «dy édoy, for xatdvas, Paetz:; Forbiger, Meineke, following. 


3 undé, for ras nev 54, Corais ; Groskurd, Meineke, Forbiger, 
following ; Kramer, C. Miiller, suspecting. 
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was a part, or Europe, or a continent in general ?>— 
Indeed these points of his have been crudely stated. 

8. Still cruder is it, after he has said that he does 
not see what practical result there can be to the 
investigation of the boundaries, to cite Colyttus and 
Melite, and then turn round to the opposite side of 
the question. For if the wars about Thyrea and 
Oropus resulted through ignorance of the boundaries, 
then the separation of countries by boundaries is a 
thing that results in something practical. Or does 
Eratosthenes mean this, that in the case of the 
districts and, of course, of the several nations it is 
practical to divide them by accurate boundaries, 
whereas in case of the continents it is superfluous? 
And yet, I answer, not even here is it any the less 
practical ; for there might arise also in case of the 
continents a controversy between great rulers, for 
example, one ruler who held Asia and another who 
held Libya, as to which one of them really owned 
Egypt, that is to say, the so-called “ Lower” country 
of Egypt. Moreover, if anyone dismisses this example 
on account of its rarity, at all events it must be 
said that the continents are divided according to a 
process of grand division which also has relation to 
the whole inhabited world. In following that 
principle of division we must not worry about this 
point, either, namely, that those who have made 
the rivers the dividing lines leave certain districts 
without dividing lines, because the rivers do not 
reach all the way to the ocean and so do not really 
leave the continents as islands. 

9. Now, towards the end of his treatise—after 
withholding praise from those who divide the whole 
multitude of mankind into two groups, namely, 
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Siomrep tov ’"AréFavdpov, duednoavta TOV Tapat- 
votvtwv, Gaous olov + Hv amovéxecOar TeV 
2 , > “ b a ef > 
C67 evdoxipwv avdpoyv Kai evepyeteiv? Womep Ot 
v A ° , \ \ 2 , 
Gro TL TOV OUTW SteXOVTMY, TOS pev ev Yroy@ 
\ b] 9 bd , / 4 A \ 
tous & év érraiv@ riepuévov,  Siote Tots pev 
A , \ 
€rinpatel TO vouts“ov Kat TO TroALTLKOY! Kal TO 
, , > “A a \ bd , 
madelas Kal AOywy otKetov, Tois bé TavayTia,” 
, e9 t e ’ > , a 
wat o AdéEavdpos ody, odK apednoas TOY Trapal- 
Ul bd 9 9 4 \ , 
vouvt@y adr artrodcEdpevos THY YyvopunY, Ta 
axoXrovba, ov Ta évartia, érrot os THY Sid 
avtia, érroiet, Tpos THY Sidvotay 
OKOTOV THY TOV ETETTANKOTODV. 


1 «al +d mwodrrixdv, omitted by Kramer, and also by 
Meineke, Diibner-Miiller, and Tardieu. 
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Greeks and Barbarians, and also from those who 
advised Alexander to treat the Greeks as friends 
but the Barbarians as enemies—Eratosthenes goes on 
to say that it would be better to make such divisions 
according to good qualities and bad qualities; for 
not only are many of the Greeks bad, but many of 
the Barbarians are refined—Indians and Arians, for 
example, and, further, Romans and Carthaginians, 
who carry on their governments so admirably. And 
this, he says, is the reason why Alexander, disregard- 
ing his advisers, welcomed as many as he could of 
the men of fair repute and did them favours—just 
as if those who have made such a division, placing 
some people in the category of censure, others 
in that of praise, did so for any other reason than 
that in some people there prevail the law-abiding 
and the political instinct, and the qualities associated 
with education and powers of speech, whereas in 
other people the opposite characteristics prevail ! 
And so Alexander, not disregarding his advisers, but 
rather accepting their opinion, did what was con- 
sistent with, not contrary to, their advice; for he 
had regard to the real intent of those who gave 
him counsel. 
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B’ 


I 


1. Ev 8¢ 7 tpit@ Trav yewypadixoy xabiord- 
pevos TOV THS olKoupevns Tivaxa ypayphn TivE 
Starpet Siva amo Svcews em’ dvaroAny TaparAnr@ 
Th tonpepin ypayph. tmépata § avris tiOnoe 
apos Svce péev tas ‘Hpaxrelouvs orndas, én’ 
avatorn S& Ta axpa Kai érxyara bpn TaV adopt- 
CovTwv dpav thy mpos apxrov ths Ivdiucts wrev- 
pav. ypade 8& thy ypaypny amd XTnrOv da 
Te TOU LuKEeALKod TropOyod Kal TOV peonuBpwav 
axpwv tHs te IleXotownoov Kal ths ’Artixis, 
Kal péxpe THs “Podias «cal tod "Iootxod KoXzrov. 
péxpe pev 5 Sebpo 51a ths Oardrrns dyolv elvar 
THY AeXOcioayv ypapyny Kal TOV TrapaKerpéevwr 
nieipwv (Kal yap avTiy bAnv thy Kal Has 
Odratrav obtws él phos TeTdoOar péexpt THS 
Kersxias), elra én evOetas mos éxBadrreobar 
wap SAnv tiv dpevny tod Tavpov péxpt THs 
"Ivdccns: tov yap Tadpov én’ ev0eias TH aro 
Lrnrav Oardttn Tetapévov diya tiv ’Aciay 
Oratpetv EAnv érl phKos, TO pev avTis pépos 
Bopevov rrovobvra, Td Sé votiovy @aO cpotws Kar 
auvtov éml rod 8: “A@nvav) ibpicbas wapaddnrov 
kal THY amd Urnrov péxpt Sevpo Adrarray. 

1 3.’ "A@nvav, Kramer, for 3:4 @wdy ; see note 3, page 240. 
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I 


1. In the Third Book of his Geography Eratos- 
thenes, in establishing the map of the inhabited 
world, divides it into two parts by a line drawn from 
west to east, parallel to the equatorial line; and as 
ends of this line he takes, on the west, the Pillars of 
Heracles, on the east, the capes and most remote 
peaks of the mountain-chain that forms the northern 
boundary of India. He draws the line from the 
Pillars through the Strait of Sicily and also through 
the southern capes both of the Peloponnesus and of 
Attica, and as far as Rhodes and the Gulf of Issus. 
Up to this point, then, he says, the said line runs 
through the sea and the adjacent continents (and 
indeed our whole Mediterranean Sea itself extends, 
lengthwise, along this line as far as Cilicia) ; then the 
line is produced in an approximately straight course 
along the whole Taurus Range as far as India, for the 
Taurus stretches ina straight course with the sea that 
begins at the Pillars, and divides all Asia lengthwise 
into two parts, thus making one part of it northern, 
the other southern ; so that in like manner both the 
Taurus and the Sea from the Pillars up to the Taurus 
lie on the parallel of Athens. 
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STRABO 


2. Tatta 8 eirrav olerau deity StopO@cat Tov 
dapxaiov ryewr'ypad icov mivaxa. TOAD yap emt Tas 
dpKTous Tapanrat rey Ta éwOiva pepn TOV ope 
Kar’ avr ov, cuvetiamaa Gat dé Kal THY “Tduany 
dpeTiKwTépav h Set} | yevoperny. miotw O€ TOUTOU 
déper piav pev TOLAUTHD, Ste Ta THS “Trbiehjs dxpa 
Ta peonuBpworara oporoyobat TONAOL Tots Kara 

leponv avtaipew Torots, amo Te TOV dépov Kat 
TOV ovpavioy TEK WALPOLEVOL, evred0ev & én ta 
Bopevorara THS "Tvduxnjs Ta mpos Tots Kavxacious 
dpect Hatpoxdjjs, 6 0 panoTa muarever Gat dixatos 
dua te TO akiwpa nal Sia TO py ideas elvat 
TOV yeoypagixay, dnot oradious pupious Kal 
TEVTAKLT oe anna pay Kal TO amo Mepons 
éml TOV "AOnvay Tapaddnrov Tocobrov TOS 
eoTw, aote Ths ‘Ivdiuens ra Tpoodpxtia hépn 
GuvaTTOVvTa tois Kavxaciows dpeow ets TovTov 
ae TOV KUKDOD. 

3. “AXXAnv O€ triatew héper TOLAUTNY, STt TO a0 
Tob "Tooucov KoATrov Sidaornpa éml Thy Odhatrav 
THY Tovteany Tplaxi Aton TWS €OTL oradiov Tpos 
dipxtov tovre Kat TOUS mept "Apiaov i) Lwemrny 
TOTOUS, doov Kat TO TAATOS TOV opav éyeras: 
éx Oe "Apuood m™pos THY lonnepuyy dvaTonny 
Pepopervep TWP@TOV fev 7 Koaxis EoTLD, émerTa v] 
ert THY ‘Tpeaviay Oddarrap vn épbears Kat 7 
epeEns 4 emt Baxtpa Kal rovs éréxeva Yxv0as 


1 9 Set, Groskurd, for 437. 





1 The Greek word meaning ‘‘rise opposite to”, which 
Strabo often uses (following Kratosthenes), apparently con- 
tains the idea of ‘direction wp towards the equator.” 
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2. After Eratosthenes has said that, he thinks he 
must needs make a complete revision of the early 
geographical map ; for, according to it, he says, the 
eastern portions of the mountains deviate considerably 
towards the north, and India itself is drawn up along 
with it, and comes to occupy a more northerly 
position than it should. As proof of this he offers, 
first, an argument to this effect: the most southerly 
capes of India rise opposite to! the regions about 
Meroé, as many writers agree, who judge both from 
the climatic conditions and from the celestial phe- 
nomena; and from the capes on to the most 
northerly regions of India at the Caucasus Mountains, 
Patrocles (the man who has particular right to our 
confidence, both on account of his worthiness of 
character and on account of his being no layman in 
geographical matters) says the distance is fifteen 
thousand stadia; but, to be sure, the distance from 
Meroé to the parallel of Athens is about that distance ; 
and therefore the northerly parts of India, since 
they join the Caucasus Mountains,? come to an end in 
this parallel. 

3. Another proof which he offers is to this effect : 
the distance from the Gulf of Issus to the Pontic Sea 
is about three thousand stadia, if you go towards the 
north and the regions round about Amisus and 
Sinope, a distance as great as that which is also 
assigned to the breadth of the mountains ; and from 
Amisus, if you bear towards the equinoctial sunrise, 
you come first to Colchis; and then you come to the 
passage which takes you over to the Hyrcanian ® Sea, 
and to the road next in order that leads to Bactra 


2 The Indian Caucasus, now Hindu Kush. 
3 Caspian. 
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od0s defia é EXovTe Ta Opn attn § % 7 Ypaupn dua 
"Apicod apes Svow éxBaddopevn dua THS II po- 
movtioos é€att kal tov ‘EXAnomovtTov. amo 5é 
Mepons éml TOV {EdAqoTrovrov ov Teious eiot 
ToD puptov Kat OxTaKiaxiAov atadiov, 6 6cot Kat 
amo TOD peonuBpwob wAeupod Tis "Ivdcens mpos 
Ta mepl TOUS Baxtptous pépn, m poate évtov 
TpLaxiAL@oy Tots pupios Kal TEVvTAKLTX AOL, @v 
Of pev TOD TWAGTOUS FoaY TAV GpaV, ob Sé TIS 
"Ivdsejs. 

4. IIpos 8é thy anopacw TAUTHV 0 “Immapxos 
avTinéyet SiaBaddwv Tas miarets: ovTe yap 
Tatpoxhéa WLoTOV elvas, Svety avTtwapTUpovvT@Y 
aur@ Ania ‘Koy TE Kal MeyacGévous, ot Kal’ obs 
pev TOTFOUS to puptov elvas oTadiov To Sudotnpd 
pact TO amo THS Kara, peonuBplav Jararrns, Kal 
ods O€ Kal T plo pupior- TovTOUS Ye én Towadra, 
Aéyerv, Kal TOUS apxaious TivaKas TOUTOLS OpL0- 
orev. amiOavov dn Tov vopiter TO Hove dey 
Ta Tevew Tatpoxnei, mapevTas TOVS Todod- 
TOV avtTimwaptupobyTas aUT@, kat SdtopSoicbat 
Tap avo TobTo Tous apxatous Tivaxas, ada, 
pay éay obTws, Ews av TL TicTOTEpoY Tepl avTaV 
yva@pev. 

5. Olpar 87 TONGS exe evOvvas TovTov Tov 
Aoyov. T™parTov pev Ott Todas paprupiacs 
éxebvou Xpnoapevon, pag gnoe TH IlatpoxXéous 
aurov xprjo Gar. Tives ovv yoav ot pac Korres Ta 
peonuBpiva axpa THs ‘Tvdiahs d avraipety Tow KATA 
Mepony ; tives 5 of TO aro Mepons Sidaornpa 
péxype tov de ’AOnvav TAapardAnrOV TOTOUTOY 
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and to the Scythians on beyond, keeping the 
mountains on your right; and this line, if produced 
through Amisus westwards, runs through the Pro- 
pontis and the Hellespont; and from Meroé to the 
Hellespont is not more than eighteen thousand 
stadia, a distance as great as that from the southern 
side of India to the parts round about the Bactrians, 
if we added three thousand stadia to the fifteen 
thousand, some of which belonged to the breadth of 
the mountains, the others to that of India. 

4. As for this declaration of Eratosthenes, Hip- 
parchus contradicts it by throwing discredit on the 
proofs. In the first place, says he, Patrocles is not 
trustworthy, since two men bear testimony against 
him, both Deimachus and Megasthenes, who say 
that in some places the distance from the southern 
~ sea is twenty thousand stadia and in other places 
even thirty thousand; so these two men, at least, 
make such a statement, and the early maps agree 
with them. It is an incredible thing, of course, he 
thinks, that we have to trust Patrocles alone, in 
disregard of those whose testimony is so strong 
against him, and to correct the early maps through- 
out as regards the very point at issue, instead of 
leaving them as they are until we have more trust- 
worthy information about them. 

5. Now I think this reasoning of Hipparchus is 
open to censure on many grounds. In the first place, 
although Eratosthenes used many testimonies, he 
says that Eratosthenes uses only one—that of 
Patrocles. Who, pray, were the men that affirmeds, 
that the southern capes of India rose opposite to the “s 
regions of Meroé? And who the men that said the 
distance from Meroé up to the parallel of Athens 
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AéyovTes; Tives 5é wWadALtv Of TO T@Y OpOv TATOS, 
a e \ 9 _A a K / > \ \ 7A \ \ 
h of TO amo ths Kidtxlas emi thy ’Apioov ro 
9 \ 4 4 / dé e \ > \ "A A 
QUTO TOUT@ EYyoVTES; TivES OE OL TO ATO ApLooU 
a , 
Sia. Koryov wal ris ‘Tpxavias péxps Baxtpiov 
a 9 , > \ e 7 4 4 
Kad Tov éréxeva eis THY E~ay OdraTTay KAaOnKov- 
Tov é@ evbeias Te elvat Néyovtes Kal én’ ion- 
peptvas avatoXdas Kal mapa: ta dpn ev deka 
w b 4 A , \ > 2 A 5 , > 9% 
€YXovTL auTa; 7 TWadlv TO él THY oVoW eT 
b / 4 a A } , > d \ II 
evOcias TavtTn TH ypappn, Ssote él tHv Iporov- 
, > \ \ \ e / a A e 
tioa éeott Kal Tov EAAnorovtTov; tavTa yap o 
"Epatoobévns AapBdver Tavta ws Kal éxpaptv- 
povpeva vio Tay év Tois TOTOLS yevopevwny, év- 
TETUXNKOS UTropvnuact WoAXols, wv evmdper 
BuBrL00OjKnv exov tTHrALKAUTHY HrALKNY avTOS 
"Immapyos pyeot. 

6. Kal airy 5 4 tod Tarpoxdéous miotis éx 
TOAN@Y papTUpLoV avyKeLTaL, TAY Bactréwv TOV 
MENLOTEVKOTWOY AUT@ THALKAUTNY apYnY, TOV 
éraxoNovOnodvTwy avT@, Tav avrTidofovvTarv, av 
autos o “Immapyos Katovoudte: of yap Kat’ éxei- 

, a e \ , 

pov édXeyxXot TiaTELs THY VIO TOUTOV AEyo"évoV 
toi oe ToUTO Oé aTrib o II ré 

eigiv. ovde TovTo dé atriPavoy rod Iatpoxdéous, 
Stt pyol tovs ‘AreEdvipw ovotpatevoartas émi- 
Spopadny totopijcas: Exacta, avrov dé ’AréEavdpov 
axptBacat, dvaypadvtav thy SAnv yopav TOV 
€umetpotatay avT@ thy 8 avaypadny atte 

1 wapd, Corais, for wep{; Groskurd, Forbiger, Meineke 
following. ; 
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was such a distance? And who, again, the men that 
gave the breadth of the Taurus Mountains, or the 
men that called the distance from Cilicia to the 
Amisus the same as that of this breadth? And who 
said as regards the distance from Amisus, through 
Colchis and Hyrcania up to Bactria and through the 
regions beyond Bactria which reach down to the 
eastern sea, that it was in a straight line and toward 
the equinoctial east and that it was alongside the 
mountains which you keep on your right hand? Or, 
again, as regards the distance towards the west in 
a straight course with this line, that it was towards 
the Propontis and the Hellespont? Why, Eratos- 
thenes takes all these as matters actually established 
by the testimony of the men who had been in the 
regions, for he has read many historical treatises— 
with which he was well supplied if he had a library 
as large as Hipparchus says it was.} 

6. Further, the trustworthiness of Patrocles, itself, 
rests upon many testimonies ; I refer to the Kings* 
who had entrusted to him such an important office; _ 
to the men who followed him, to the men who 
oppose him, whom Hipparchus himself names; for 
the tests to which those men are subjected are 
but proofs of the statements of Patrocles. Neither 
does this statement of Patrocles lack plausibility, 
namely, that those who made the expedition with 
Alexander acquired only cursory information about 
everything, but Alexander himself made accurate 
investigations, since the men best acquainted with 
the country had described the whole of it for 
him; and this description was later presented to 


1 The library at Alexandria. 
2 Seleucus I. and Antiochus I. 
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Sofjvai dnow wtotepov wrod Eevoxdéous tov 
yalopuraxos. 
7. "Ere dyol o “Iamapyxos év t@ Sevtép@ vro- 
, b \ \ >] S A \ 
pvnpate avrov tov ’Epatroobévn StaBddrev THv 
tov [latpoxdéous micti éx ths mpos Meyacbévn 
Stadwvias trept Tod nous THs “Ivdichs Tob Kata 


“70 Bopecov mrevpov, tod pev MeyacGévovs ré- 


yovtos otadioy pupioy é€axicytdiwy, Tod Sé 
Tlatpoxdéovs xtAtous Aeitrew hapévov' amo yap 

DJ A a e a 
Tivos avaypadis atabuav opyunOévta Tots pev 
9 a \ \ 4 ? , 4 
amore S:a THY Stapwviar, éxeivn 5¢ mpocéyev. 
bd ® \ \ , 2 A A e 
et otv dia THY Stadwviay évradda amicros o 
Tlarpoxdjs, xalroe mapa ytdlovs atadiovs THs 
Seahopas ovens, Toow YPN padXAOY amotely ev 
ols mapa oxraxioxirlouvs 4 Siaghopa éott, Wpos 
duo xal tadta avdpas cupdwvodvTas addANAoLs, 
TOV pev NeyovT@Y TO THS "IvducHs mAdTOS Sic pV- 
piwv oradiwv, Tov dé pupiwy Kad duoytriov; 

8. "Epodwev § Ste od Yodyy thy S:adoviay 
HTLdTaTO, GANA avyKpivwY Tpos THY oporoylay 
Kal tTHy akiomiotiay THS dvaypadys Tov cTab pov. 
ov Oavpacrov 5é, et mictod yivetai TL TLcTOTEpoOD, 
kal el TO avT@ év érépois pev mictevoper, év 
érépois 8 amiocrovpev, Stay Tapa Tivos TeOn Te 
BeBavotepov. yedoltov te TO THY Tapa TOAD 


/ a 
Stahwviay damiototépovs oeiy vopicat Tovs 
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Patrocles (so Patrocles says) by Xenocles, Alexander's 
treasurer. 

7. Hipparchus further says, in his Second Book, that 
Eratosthenes himself throws discredit on the trust- 
worthiness of Patrocles, in consequence of Patrocles’ 
disagreement with Megasthenes about the length of 
India on its northern side, which Megasthenes calls 
sixteen thousand stadia, whereas Patrocles affirms 
that it is a thousand short of that ; for, having started’ 
from a certain “Itinerary”’ as basis, Eratosthenes 
distrusts both of them on account of their disagree- 
ment and holds to the “Itinerary.” If, then, says 
Hipparchus, Patrocles is untrustworthy on account 
of the disagreement at that point, although the 
discrepancy is only a matter of a thousand stadia, 
how much more should we distrust him where the 
discrepancy is a matter of eight thousand stadia, as 
against two men, and that, too, men who agree with 
one another; for both of them call the breadth of 
India twenty thousand stadia, whereas Patrocles calls 
it twelve thousand ? 

8. My answer will be that it was not the bare 
disagreement with Megasthenes that Eratosthenes 
found fault with, but he found fault when he 
compared their disagreement with the harmony 
and trustworthiness of the “ Itinerary.”” Yet we. 
should not be surprised if one thing proves.to be 
more trustworthy than another trustworthy thing, 
and if we trust the same man in some things, but 
distrust him in others, whenever greater certainty 
has been established from some other  sourc 
Again, it is ridiculous to think that the amount. 
by which the authorities disagree makes the parties 
to the disagreement less trustworthy. Why, on 
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Stadwvotvtas’ Tovvavtiov yap év TH Tapa pALKpOV 
cupPBaivery TodTO padXov Eolxe, Tapa piKpoY yap 
) Wavy cupBaiver padXov, ov Tois TUXODCL 
povov, GAA Kal Tois mréov TL TOV ETépwV gpo- 
vovo.y év dé Tols Tapa TOAD O Lev TUYOV apapToL 
av, 08 émiotnpovixw@tepos HTTov av. rovTo maBoe- 
810 nal micteverar Oatrov. 

9.”Azravtes pev toivuy oi trept THs “IvdiKfs 
ypavavres ws ed To TOAD WevdoXOyor yeyovact, 
Kal itrepBornv 5é Anipayos: ra 5é Sevtepa réryet 
MeyaoGévns: "Ovnaixpitos 8& nal Néapxos nat 
GAXou TovovToL wapayerrivovtes On’ Kal nyty 
S barnptev emi wréov catibeiy tadra, bropynpate- 
Copévors tas “AnreEavdpov mpdkes: SsapepovTas 
8 dmiote a&vov Aniaye te cal MeyacBéve. 
ovTOL yap elaly of Tovs "EvwroxKoitas Kal Tovs 
"Acropous xa "Appivas ioropodvres, MovodOar- 
plovs Te kal Maxpocxereis nat "OmtcPodaxtvrXous" 
avexaimoav 6é cal thy “Opnpixny tov Ivypaiwv 
yepavopayiav, tptomtOdpous elmdvtes. otto é 
Kal ToVS yYpvowpvyous pupunxas Kat Llavas 
adnvoxepdrous odes te cal Bods Kal édddous 
avy Képact KataTivovtas: mept wv éEtepos Tov 
Erepov édéyyet, Otep nal "Eparocbévns dnoiv. 


1 Which formed a part of Strabo’s Historical Sketches (see 
footnote on page 46). Both Onesicritus and Nearchus accom- 
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the contrary, this is more likely to be the case 
where the matter of disagreement is slight; for 
if the matter of disagreement is but slight, error 
is more likely to result, not merely among ordinary 
writers, but even among writers who are somewhat 
superior to the other class; but where the matters 
of disagreement are considerable, though the ordinary 
man would go astray, the more scientific man would 
be less likely to do so, and for that reason he is more 
quickly trusted. 

9. However, all who have written about India 
have proved themselves, for the most part, fabri- 
cators, but preéminently so Deimachus; the next 
in order is Megasthenes ; and then, Onesicritus, and 
Nearchus, and other such writers, who begin to 
speak the truth, though with faltering voice. I, 
too, had the privilege of noting this fact extensively 
when I was writing the “Deeds of Alexander.” } 
But especially do Deimachus and Megasthenes de- 
serve to be distrusted. For they are the persons 
who tell us about the “men that sleep in their 
ears,’ and the “men without mouths,” and “men 
without noses’’; and about “men with one eye,’ 
“men with long legs,’ “men with fingers turned 
backward”; and they revived, also, the Homeric 
story of the battle between the cranes and the 
‘‘ pygmies,” who, they said, were three spans tall. 
These men also tell about the ants that mine gold 
and Pans with wedge-shaped heads; and about 
snakes that swallow oxen and stags, horns and 
all; and in these matters the one refutes the other, 
as is stated by Eratosthenes also. For although they 


panied Alexander. Strabo alludes to his own stay at the 
Alexandrian Library. 
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éréuhOnoav péev yap eis ta IlaniuBoOpa, o pev 
MeyacOévns apos Lavdpoxortov, o Sé Anipayos 
mpos "AXNTpoxadny Tov éxelvou vidv, KaTa TpEc- 
Beiav: brropvnpata Sé tis amoonpias KaTéNLTrOv 
toavta, op %s by mote aitias mpoaydértes. 
Ilarpoxrrs 5é Hxicta totovtos: Kal ot GrXou Se 
peaptupes ovx arriBavol, ols néypntat o ’Eparo- 
obévys. 

10. Ed yap o d:a ‘Podou nat Bufavtiou peonp- 
Bpwos op0as etrnmtat, cal o bia ris Kedexias 
kat "Apicod opOds adv ein ciknppévos: daiveras 
yap TO TapadAAnAOV ex TOAABY, GTav pndeTépace * 
CUULTTWOLS ATENEYYNTAL. 

11.°O re €& "Apicod rods emi tiv Koryida 
bt. éotiy éml ionpepwhy davatornv, cat Tots 
avéwors édéyyetat kal dpais Kab xaprois Kat tails 
avatonais avtais: a 8 attws kal 7H émt tH 
Kaoriav imépBacis nal 4 édekiis 080s péxpt 
Baxtpwv. toddaxod yap 7 évdpyea Kal TO éx 
TaVTOV TULPWVOUMLEVOY Opydvou TLE TOTEPOY ea TLV 
émel kat o avtos "Imaapyos tHv ard XUTnrgOv 
péexpe THS Kedsxtas ypaupny, ore éotiv én’ 
evdeias xal Ort él tonpepivny dvatorHy, ov Tacay 


1 underépwoe, A. Miller, for underépws 7. 


1 Scholars have agreed that something has fallen out of 
the manuscripts ; but the assumption is unnecessary. Strabo 
here recurs to ‘‘the second argument” of Eratosthenes, 
which was introduced as far back as § 3, and the connection 
is not at once apparent; but he has just referred to the 
credibility of ‘‘the other witnesses,” dnd, clearly, it was 
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were sent on an ambassadorial mission to Palim- 
bothra (Megasthenes to Sandrocottus, Deimachus 
to Allitrochades the son of Sandrocottus), still, 
as memoirs of their stay abroad, they have left 
behind such writings as these, being prompted to do 
so by—I know not what cause! Patrocles, however, 
is by no means that sort of man. And also the 
other witnesses whom Eratosthenes has used are not 
lacking in credibility. 

10.4 For instance, if the meridian through Rhodes 
and Byzantium has been correctly drawn, then that 
through Cilicia and Amisus will have been correctly 
drawn too; for from many considerations the 
parallel relation of lines is obvious whenever it is 
proved by test that there is no meeting in either 
direction.” 

11. Again, that the voyage from Amisus to Colchis 
lies in the direction of the equinoctial east 5 is proved 
by the winds, by the seasons, by the crops, and by 
the risings of the sun themselves; and thus, in 
the same way, both the pass that leads over to the 
Caspian Sea and the road from there on to Bactra. 
For in many cases the way things appear to the 
sight and the agreement of all the testimony are 
more trustworthy than an instrument.* Indeed, 
even the same Hipparchus, in taking the line from 
the Pillars on to Cilicia to be in a straight course 
and to be in the direction of the equinoctial east, did 


upon ‘‘the other witnesses” that Eratosthenes based that 
‘“second argument,” as is indicated in §5. Strabo then 
proceeds, in § 10, to illustrate the credibility of those 
witnesses by defending Eratosthenes on points wherein they 
were involved. 

2 An echo from Greek geometry. 

3 That is, due east. 4 Compare § 35 (below). 
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dpyavixes Kal yeoperpixas EhaBev, GAN’ GAN THY 
aro Srey pEXpL mropO poo Tois mAéovow érri- 
oTevoen, @OoT ovo’ éxeivo' ev Aeyer To?“ ered 
ovK eyopev Neyer 000” nuepas peyioTns mpos THY 
Apaxutdrny déoryov oUTE YV@pLOvOS ™ pos ox.av ért 
TH Tapwpela TH amo Kedsxias péype® “Ivdadv, odd 
ei én Trapadds ov ypaupns éoti 4 dAdEwats, 
expen evmety, GN éav adtopOwror, ofiy pudafav- 
Tes, @S ob apxaior mivanes Trapéxovor ~ mpd ov 
pev yap To py exe eimely tadToy éatt TO 
éréyev, 0 & éméxyav ovd étépwoe pérres, eav Sé 
KENEUWY, OS Of apyYatol, éxeioe Pétret. WAGAdov S 
dv raxoXovov épvratrev, ef cuveBovrAeve nde 
yewypadety dAws: ove yap TOY AdrwY Opav TAS 
Bécets, olov "AXtrewy cai tov Tlvpnvaiwv nal tov 
Opaxiwv nal ‘Tdrupixov cai Teppavirdy, odtas 
éyouev eitreiv. tis 8 adv aynoato mictorepous 
Tav wvoTepoy Tovs maXaio’s TocavTa mAnp- 
peAnocavtTas mept THY mWivaKxoypadiay, dca ev 
S:aBéBrnxev “Epatoobévns, av ovdevt avtetpnrev 
“Iamapxos; 

12. Kal ra é&fs 5€ wAnpn peydrwv arropiav 
éoTi. Spa yap, eb TODTO wey fun KLVOiN TIS TO TA 


1 éxeivo, Scaliger, for éxeivos; Corais, Meineke, Diibner- 
Miiller, Groskurd, Forbiger, following. 
2 ed Adve: 74, Xylander, for ebrAoyetro ; Meineke following. 
© BEXPI; Meineke, for néxprs. 
* wapéxovot, Kramer, for wepcéxovo:; Meineke, Forbiger, 
Tardieu, following. 
5 ed, Corais, for od ; editors following. 
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not depend wholly on instruments and geometrical 
calculations, but for the whole line from the Pillars 
on to the Strait! he trusted the sailors. So that this 
statement of his is not good, either, where he says: 
«Since we cannot tell either the relation of the 
longest day to the shortest, or of gnomon to shadow, 
along the mountain-side that runs from Cilicia on to 
India, neither can we say whether the slant of the 
mountains lies in a parallel line,? but we must leave 
the line uncorrected, keeping it aslant as the early 
maps give it.”’ For, in the first place, “ cannot tell” 
is the same thing as to withhold opinion, and the 
man who withholds opinion also inclines to neither 
side ; but when Hipparchus bids us leave the line as 
the ancients give it, he inclines to that side. Rather 
would he be “ keeping ” the consistent course, if he 
also advised us not to treat geography at all; for we 
“cannot tell” in that way ® the positions of the 
other mountains, either—for instance, the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, and the Thracian, the Illyrian, and the 
German Mountains. But who would think the 
early geographers more trustworthy than those of 
later times, since in their map-drawing the ancients 
made all those blunders that Eratosthenes has rightly 
accused them of and not one of these blunders has 
been objected to by Hipparchus ? 

12. Again, the next remarks of Hipparchus are 
full of great difficulties. For example, see how many 
absurdities would arise if one should not disallow the 

1 Of Sicily. 

2 That is, whether the line of these mountains, which in 
the early maps makes an acute angle to the north with a 


parallel of latitude, should lie on a parallel. Compare § 2 
(above). 


3 That is, by instruments and geometrical calculations. 
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” ro | 5 a a a 9 , a 
axpa tis ‘Ivdixys Ta peonuBpia aytaipew tots 
/ 
xata Meponp, yndé ro Sidotnpa to amd Mepons 
3 \ i \ \ \ / 54 > \ 
éml TO oTOpa TO Kata TO Bufavriov, Ste éot rept 
4 
peuplous aotadious Kal oxTaKtoyidious, Trotoin Sé 
/ A A aA 
Tpiopupiovy TO amo Tov peonuBpwov “Ivdadv 
péypt tev dpav, dca dv cupBain atoTa. TO 

A Y a ¥ e > /f 9 / e 
TPOTOV LEV YAP ELTTEP O AUTOS EoTL TTAPAAANAOS O 
51a Bufartiov 76 61a Maccanrias (xabdmrep 
elpnxev “Irrmapxos mictevoas IIv0éa), 0 8 adres 
kal peonuBpiwos éorw o da Bulavtiov 7é bid 
BopuaBévous, darep cal avo Soxipater 0” Immapyos: 
Soxipater bé kal To avd Bulavtiouv Sidornpa ém 
tov Bopvabévn atadiouvs elvat tproxediovs érra- 

4 a \ ¢ 9 \ / 
Kootous, TocovTo. av elev kai ot amd Macoanias 
éri tov d1a Bopuvabévous trapaddXAnAXopr, bs ye Sia 

a a 4 
THs Kedrixns wapwxeavitidos ay etn: toaovTous 
yap tes dueNOovtes cuvaTTovVaL TO OKEAVO. 

13. Hadu & érret thy Kivvapwpodopor éo-yatny 
lopev oixoupévny mpos peonuBpiav, Kal xaé” 
ad > A ¢e 9 3 A 4 3 A 

Immapyov avtov o dt avtis tapdddAndos apxy 
THS evKpatou Kal THS otkoupévns eoti, Kai Sréyer 
Tov lonpepivod mepl oKTaKioytMous Kal oxTa- 
Kociovs otadious; émel ov gdnow amo Tod 
ionpepwvou tov 8a Bopvadévous Siéyev tpic- 
puptouvs nab TetpaxioyidAtovs otadious, elev av 
NotTrod of amd Tov opilovTos THY StaKxexaupévny 


1 See footnote on page 254. 
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statement that the southern capes of India rise 
opposite to! the regions of Meroé, or the statement 
that the distance from Meroé to the mouth of the 
strait at Byzantium is about eighteen thousand stadia, 
but yet should make the distance from Southern 
India to the mountains thirty thousand stadia. Why, 
in the first place, if it be true that the parallel 
which runs through Byzantium is the same as that 
which runs through Massilia (as Hipparchus has 
stated, on the authority of Pytheas), and that the 
meridian which runs through Byzantium is the same 
as that through the Borysthenes (which very thing, 
also, Hipparchus approves), and if he also approves 
the statement that the distance from Byzantium to 
the Borysthenes is three thousand seven hundred 
stadia, then this last number would be the number 
of stadia from Massilia to the parallel that runs 
through the Borysthenes?; which parallel, of course, 
would run through the sea-coast of Celtica, for on 
going about this number of stadia through Celtica 
you reach the ocean.® 

13. Again, since the Cinnamon-producing Country 
is the most remote inhabited country towards the 
south, as we know, and since, according to Hip- 
parchus himself, the parallel that runs through it is 
the beginning of the temperate zone and of the 
inhabited world, and is distant from the equator about 
eight thousand eight hundred stadia; and further, 
since, as Hipparchus says, the parallel through 
the Borysthenes is thirty-four thousand stadia dis- 
tant from the equator, there would remain twenty- 


4 Strabo frequently refers to the mouth of the Borysthenes 
as merely ‘‘ Borysthenes.” 
3 That is, going toward the north. 
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Kal THY edxpaTtoy eis TOV 54a Bopuvabévous Kal TIS 
KeAtixfs trapwxeavitidos orddior Suopvptoe trev- 
f e > \ a “A 

Taxioxirtor Staxdator. o 5€ ye aire THS KertiKs 
mpos Gpktov WAovs EaXaTos AéyeTaL Trapa Tots 
viv o éwt thv “lépvny, éréxewa pev ovoay THs 
Bpetravxis, aOriws 5é d:a yodxyos oixoupévny, 
Mote Ta éméxetva vomile aoixnta. ov mréov é 
THs Kertixts rnv lépynv Siéyew pact trav mevta- 
Kicxtdov, ote Wept TpLapuptous elev Av H piKP@ 
Wrelous oF WavTES of TO TAATOS THS olKOUmEeVNS 
aopifovres. 

14, Dépe 5% tTHv avtaipovoay tH Kuvvapo- 

Ul > A > Ce) 4 N 4 
popop@ Kal émt Tod avtov TapadAndov Tpos Ew 
e “A @ 9 b e A 
Keipéevnvy vroBopev. attn 8 éotly 4 aepl thy 
TarpoBavnyv. 8 TanmpoBdavn tetiotevtat 
apodpa, St. ths “Ivducqs mpoxevtas tredayla 
peyadyn vncos mwpos voTov' pnxiverar dé éml rhv 
Ai@tomriav mov 7 TevtaxicytAtovs sTadious, 
as dao, €& hs Kal erépavra KopiterPar trodvy 
eis Ta Tov 'Ivdav éumopia xa yedrodvera! Kat 
a&dXov hoptov. tavty 5 TH vno@ TWAATOS TpoaTEOev 
TO avddoyov TO nner Kal Stappa To em’ autTny éx 
ths Ivducns Tov pev TpicxytMeov ctadioy ovK av 
éXattTov woinoee Sudotnua, Goov Hv TO amo TOD 
Spov THs oixoupévns eis Mepony, elzrep pédret TA 
axpa tis “Ivdinns dvtaipev rH Mepon: miOave- 
> 9 Q ld A / , 
Tepov © éoti Kal wAELous TOY TpLaXLMiwv TLOévat. 
ei 57) TOTO Tpoa Hein Tis TOLs TpLTUpLots, ols dno 
1 xeAdvera, Meineke, for yeAdna, 
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five thousand two hundred stadia for the distance 
from the parallel that divides the torrid from the 
temperate zone to the parallel that runs through 
the Borysthenes and the sea-coast of Celtica. And 
yet the voyage from Celtica to the north is nowadays 
called the remotest voyage to the north; I mean the 
voyage to Ierne,! which island not only lies beyond 
Britain but is such a wrétched place to live in on 
account of the cold that the regions on beyond are 
regarded as uninhabitable. And Ierne is not farther 
from Celtica, they say, than five thousand stadia ; so 
that about thirty thousand stadia all told, or perhaps 
a few more, would represent the breadth of the 
inhabited world. 

14. Well, then, let us pass on to the country that 
rises opposite to the Cinnamon-producing Country 
and lies toward the east on the same parallel. This 
is the region about Taprobane.? We have strong 
assurance that Taprobane is a large island in the 
open sea, which lies off India to the south. It 
stretches lengthwise in the direction of Ethiopia for 
more than five thousand stadia, as they say ; and from 
it, they say, much ivory is brought to the markets of 
India, and also tortoise-shell and other merchandise. 
Now if we assign to this island a breadth that is 
proportional to its length, and if we add thereto the 
expanse of the sea between it and India, the sum 
would be a distance of not less than three thousand 
stadia—as much as the distance from the border of 
the inhabited world to Meroé—that is, if the capes 
of India are to rise opposite to Meroé ; but it is more 
plausible to set down still more than three thousand 
stadia. So if you should add these three thousand 


2 Treland. 2 Ceylon. 
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o Anipayos péxpt tHS eis Baxtpious xal Yoyd:- 
avous wmepOécews, éxtrécor av Tavta tadTa Ta 
GOvn THS olKoupévns Kai THS evxpdtov. tls av ovv 
Oappnoee Tadta Aéyewv, axovov Kal ToY WadaL 
Kal Tay viv Thy eixpaciay Kal THY evKapTiav 
AeyovT@Y MmpaTov pey THY THY MpocBoppev 
9 A de \ \ b] ne , ‘ A 
Ivdav, érerra 6€ Kai thy ev TH “Tpxavia Kai TH 
"Apia cal ébeEjs TH Te Mapytava cal tH Bak- 
Tplavn; Anacat yap avtat wpocexels pév eioe 
a 4 a“ a 4 C4 

TH Bopeim mrdevpa tov Tavpov Kai 4 ye Bak- 

‘ , A b > \ e V4 

tptavn Kal wrnorale TH ets “Ivdods vrepbécet, 
tocavtn © evdaipovia KéypnvTal, @oTe TWAapTOND 
Te amréxew THS doucntov. év pév ye TH ‘Tpravia 
THY Gpredov petpntyy olvov dépew daci, Hv 
5é cunt pedipvous éEjxovta, tov Sé aitov éx 
Tov éxirecovTos Kapirov THS KaNduns madLv 
diecOat, ev 5é tois Sévdpect aopnvoupyetobas 
kal TOV PvAXNwV aTroppely péAL, Strep yiverOas 
pev xal ths Mydias év tH Martiavg nal ris 
bd / > A a \ a ? A 
Appevias év TH Yaxaonvh nal rh ’Apaknv7. 
> > 9 fe) \ > > 9 ¥ , 

Gdn évrad0a pev ovx ém@ ions Oavpactor, 
eltrep cial voti@tepat THs ‘Tpravias, cal etxpacia 
Sitagépovaat Tis GAAns yo@pas: exe 5é wadrov. 
éy 68 tH Mapyava tov ruOuéva gacly evpi- 
aoxecO0at Tihs apymédXov troAXdKis Svely avdpav 
> a 4 \ la a ; 
Gpyutais meptAnrrov, tov Sé Borpuy dimnxuy. 

/ \ / A 9 4 > 4 
mapatdnotay 5é Aéyoucr Kal thy ’Apiay, evovia 
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stadia to the thirty thousand stadia which Deimachus 
gives as the distance to the pass that leads over to 
Bactriana and . Sogdiana, then all these peoples 
would fall outside the inhabited world and the 
temperate zone. Who, pray, would venture to 
maintain this, when he hears men of both ancient 
and modern times telling about the mild climate and 
the fertility, first of Northern India, and then of 
Hyrcania and Aria, and, next in order, of Margiana 
and Bactriana? For, although all these countries 
lie next to the northern side of the Taurus Range, 
and although Bactriana, at least, lies close to the 
pass that leads over to India, still they enjoy such a 
happy lot that they must be a very long way oft 
from the uninhabitable part of the earth. In 
Hyrcania, at any rate, they say that the vine 
produces one metretes! of wine, the fig-tree sixty 
medimni? of figs, the wheat grows again from the 
waste seed of the stubble-field, bees have their hives 
in the trees, and honey drips from the leaves; and 
this is also true of Matiana, a province of Media, 
and of Sacasene and of Araxene, districts of Armenia. 
‘But in the case of the latter districts this is not 
equally amazing, if it be true that they lie further 
south than Hyrcania, and are superior to the rest 
of the country in mildness of climate; but in the 
case of Hyrcania it is more amazing. And in Mar- 
giana, they say, it is oftentimes found that the trunk 
of the grape-vine can be encircled only by the 
outstretched arms of two men, and that the cluster 
of grapes is two cubits long. And they say that 
Aria also is similar, but that it even excels in good 


1 A little less than nine gallons. 
2 The medimnus was about a bushel and a half. 
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5é nat vrepBadrew, ev 7 ye Kal els TpLyoviay} 
jmapapéevay év amitT@Tos ayyert Tov olvov- 

’ > 4 \ \ \ \ 
mdugdopov 6 eva. Kat THY Baxtpravny mAnY 

, , ~ » / A 
édaiouv, wAnoioy th “Apia mapaxerpéevny. 

15. Ed 8€ wal Wuypa pépn trav TéTrev TovTeY 
éativ, doa inde kal oped, ovdev Set Oavydfew- 
Kal yap ev Tois peonuSpwois KArAiwace Ta dpn 

4 3 Ul / 9 4 ‘ 
wuypa éott, Kal KaBoXov TA peTtéwpa edadn, Kav 
media 4. THS yoov Kazzradoxias ta mpos TO 
Evéelvm arodv Bopeotepd ots THY Tpds TO 
Tavpo: adn’ 9 wév Bayadaovia,? aediov éEaicrov 
pera&d timtov tov te ’Apyaiov épouvs Kal Tod 
Tavpou, omdamoy et tov te Tov KapTipwrv Sévdpov 
dvot, Kaitep votiotepov THs Ilovtixns Oadrdtrns 
oTadioas TpioxiALoss, TA OE THS Devons mpodotea 
kal ths “Ayicod Kal ths Davapoias Tro wAéov 

/ 
éXatoputda éott. Kat tov "O€ov 8 tov opifovra 
A \ > \ “A A ef \ 
thv Baxtpiaviny dard tis Loydtavas otro dacly 
PA ¢ C4 \ > \ f e 
eiirXouy eval, wore Tov ‘Ivduxov oproy wirep- 

4 > > AN e > \ ¢€ / 
komucbévta eis avtov padiws eis THY ‘Tpxaviapy 
xardyecOat Kal tovs épeEns romous péype Tov 
Ilovrov da. trav TroTapav. 

16. Ti dy odv toavtny edpos eddatpoviav 
wept Bopvobévn nat thv Kedrrixndy thy rape- 

vad 4 \ / ” \ 
Keavitivy, Sirov pndé vetar aptredos py) 
tereogopel; év 5é Tois votiwtépolts TovTwy Kal 


1 rpryovlay, Cobet, for rpiyévecay; Bernadakis, Cascorbi, 


approving. 
Bayadaovfa, Casaubon, for Bayadavla ; Corais following ; 
W. M. Ramsay approving. 
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vintage, since there, at all events, the wine actually 
keeps for three generations in unpitched casks ; and 
that Bactriana, too, which lies on the border of Aria, 
produces everything except olive-oil. 

15. But if all the parts of these regions that are 
high and mountainous are also cold, we should not 
be amazed; for even. in the southern latitudes the 
mountains are cold, and in general all high-lying 
lands, even if they be plateaux, are cold. At any 
rate, in Cappadocia the regions next to the Euxine 
are much farther north than those next to the 
Taurus; but Bagadaonia, an enormous plain which falls 
between the Argaeus Mountain! and the Taurus 
Range, only scantily (if anywhere) produces fruit- 
trees, although it is three thousand stadia farther 
south than the Pontic Sea, whereas the suburbs 
of Sinope and Amisus and the greater part of 
Phanaroea are planted with olive-trees. And 
further, the River Oxus, which divides Bactriana 
from Sogdiana, is so easily navigable, they say, that 
the Indian merchandise packed over the mountains 
to it is easily brought down to the Hyrcanian Sea, 
and thence, on the rivers, to the successive regions 
beyond as far as the Pontus.? 

16. Now what comparable blessings of nature can 
you find round about the Borysthenes or in the part 
of Celtica that lies on the ocean, where the grape 
either does not grow at all, or else does not bear 


. fruit? In the more southern districts of these 


1 In Cappadocia; now Mt. Erdijias. 

2 According to this statement the Oxus, which now 
empties into the Aral Lake, flowed into the Caspian Sea. 
Thence, by the Kur and other rivers, the merchandise was 
carried to western points. See 1]. 7. 3. 
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érOarattidios Kat trois Kata Boorropov Tedeo- 
dope, év puxpoxaprria 5é, kal Tod yetmavos 
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¥ a > A 4 
pous ay elrot tis), oYoAn y av trapaBaddXoLvTO 
Tois Kata Bopvabévn cal tois éaoydrots Kedrois. 
pods yap av TavToKAWels elev Tois Kat ’Aptoov 
Kal Swemrnv cat Bulavriov cal Maccanriay, of 
fe) , a A e 4 
tov Bopuadévous xal trav Kertav aporoynvrar 
VOTLMOTEPOL TTASLOLS TPLOXLALOLS Kal éETaKocioLs. 
1 ée:Oadarridlois, Friedemann, for éx:OadAarrlos or émt- 
@adarrialos; Meineke following; Kramer, C. Miiller, ap- 
proving. 2 Srparios, Meineke, for Srpdrios. 


—_ 


1 That is, to keep them from freezing. See 7. 3. 18. 
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countries, both on the Mediterranean Sea and in the 
regions about the Bosporus, the vine does bear fruit, 
but the grapes are small, and the vines are buried 
during the winter.1_ The frosts are so severe at the 
mouth of Lake Maeotis that, at a certain spot where, 
in winter time, Mithridates’ general conquered the 
barbarians in a cavalry engagement fought on the 
ice, he afterwards, in summer time, when the ice 
had melted, defeated the same barbarians in a naval 
engagement.? And Eratosthenes brings forward, also, 
the following epigram from the temple of Asclepius 
at Panticapaeum,’ which was inscribed on the bronze 
water-jar that had been burst by freezing: “If any 
man is incredulous in regard to what happens in our 
country, let him look at this water-jar and know the 
truth ; which, not as a fair offering unto God but 
as an illustration of our severe winters, has been 
dedicated by Stratius the priest.’ Since, therefore, 
the climatic conditions in the Asiatic regions that I 
have enumerated are not to be compared even with 
those af the Bosporus, nay, not even with those at 
Amisus and Sinope (which places one would call 
milder in climate than the regions at the Bosporus), 
those Asiatic regions could hardly be thrown on the 
same parallel with those about Borysthenes and with 
the country of the northernmost Celts. In fact, the 
Asiatic regions could hardly be in the same latitude 
as the regions about Amisus, Sinope, Byzantium, and 
Massilia, which are conceded to be thirty-seven 
hundred stadia farther south than the Borysthenes 
and the Celts. 

2 Strabo refers to battles fought on the Strait of Yenikale, 
or Kerch, by Neoptolemus, the general of Mithridates the 


Great (Bupator). Compare 7. 3. 18. 
3 Now Kerch, at the Todi of the Sea of Azov. 
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2A 4 \ 3 ‘\ 4 ‘ 
éav mpocrAdBwor To él thy TampoBdavny ral Tous 
Spovs THs Staxexavpévns, ods ovK éAdTTOVS TOV 
tetpaxiaytdiov Oeréov, Extrotiovar Ta Te Baxtpa 
kat thv ’Apiay eis tovs améxyovtas ToTous TIS 
Staxexaupévns otadtous Tptapupious Kal TeTpakic- 
xiAlous, Bxous aro TOD ionpepivod ért Bopuvabévn 
dnolv elvat o “Immapxos. éxtecodvtar dpa eis 

A , a 4 \ od 
tous Bopeorépous tov BopuyaBévous Kai tis Kenr- 
TuUHS aTadtos oKTaKiaxtrALols Kal dxTaKosio.s, 
Scous voTi@TEpds EaTLY O ionmepivos Tov OpifovTos 
KUKAOoU THY Staxexavpévny Kal tTHv evKparon, 
dy dapev Sta THs Kevvapopodopov! pddota 

U4 e a / > 4 4 aA 
ypaherOar. nyeis S€ ye émredelxvupev péxpe TIS 
*T , , >? 4 a eA \ K 

EPVNS MOALS OLKNOLWLA OVTA Ta UTTEP THY Ker- 
TUKHY, ATEP OV TAELW TOV TevTaKiaXiNioy éeortiv 

ba > > , e 4 A oy 7 
ovtos 8 adtrogaives o Royos THs “lépvns ere 
Bopewrepoy elvai tiva KvKNOV oiKnoLmoy aTa- 
Slous tTpraxtrtots OKTaKoclols. ota? S¢ Baxrpa 
kal tod otopatos tis Kaomlas Oadatrns, ete 
“‘Tpxavias, waumorv Te apxTixorepa, Strep Tod 
pvyod ths Kaomias cat tov “Appevaxoyv kal 
Mndixav opav Siéyer rept eFaxioytdious otabdious, 
cat doxet adtis ths® mapanrias péxpe ths ‘Tvdseqs 
apKtTiK@tepoy elvat onpetov Kal tepimrouv exeu 


1 "Ivdicjs, before padtora, is discarded by the various 
editors. 


2Zorai, Kramer, for éori ; Forbiger, Meineke, following. 
3 airiis tis, Groskurd, for rijs avis; Meineke, Forbiger, 
following ; L. Kayser approving. 
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17. Now if Deimachus and his followers add to 
the thirty thousand stadia the distance to Taprobane 
and to the boundary of the torrid zone, which must 
be put at not less than four thousand stadia,! they 
will thus be placing both Bactra and Aria outside 
the inhabited world in the regions that are thirty- 
four thousand stadia from the torrid zone—the 
number of stadia Hipparchus gives as the distance 
from the equator to the Borysthenes. And so Bactra 
and Aria will be thrown outside into the regions that 
are eight thousand eight hundred stadia farther 
north than the Borysthenes and Celtica—the number 
of stadia by which the equator is south of the circle 
that divides the torrid zone from the temperate ; 
and this circle we say is drawn, in a general way, 
through the Cinnamon-producing Country. Now I 
myself was pointing out that the regions beyond 
Celtica as far as lerne were scarcely habitable, and 
that this distance is not more than five thousand 
stadia? ; but this argument of Deimachus declares 
that there is a habitable parallel of latitude three 4) 
thousand eight hundred stadia still farther north he eee 
than Ierne! Thus Bactra will be a very considerable 
distance farther north than even the mouth of the 
Caspian (or Hyrcanian) Sea; and this mouth® is 
about six thousand stadia distant from the inmost 
part of the Caspian Sea and from the Armenian and 
Median mountains (and it seems to be a more 
northerly point than the coast-line itself that runs 
thence to India; and to offer a practicable route of 


1 In § 14 Strabo said ‘ not less than 3,000 stadia.” 
2§13 


3 Strabo thought that the Caspian Sea opened into ‘‘ the 
northern sea.” | 
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STRABO 


aro ths “Iv8tens Suvardv, Os dnow o TaY TOTwY 
qynodpevos tovtTwv Ilarpoxdys. ere toivuy 7 
Baxtpiavy xia otdéta él thy adpetov éxtet- 
vera’ Ta O€ TaV LKvoav EOvn! wodw peitw Tav- 
Tns éméxewva Yopav vépeTal, Kal TeXeUTA TpOS 
thy Bopeov Odrarray, vopadixas pe, Cavtra & 
Sues. Was ovv, elrep Kal avTa Ta Baxrpa dn Tihs 
oixouperns éxtrimret, eln dv To Sudotnpa TOOTO aro 
tov Kavedoou péypt tis Bopeias Oaratrns TH 
Sia Baxtpwv odMy@ TrELovwY 7} TEeTPAKLOX NOD; 
tradta 8n mpootebévta Te ato THs “lépvns eri 
Ta Bopeta crabdiacpe@ Trovet TO Trav ba THS aowxy- 
tou Sidotnpa er) Tob Sia rH “lépyns cradstac pod 
otadioy émtaxicyiiiwv Kal oxtaxocioy’ et dé 
édaeé TIS TOUS TETpaKLaXLALOVs oTabioUs, a’Ta 
ye Ta pos T@® Kavxedo@. pépn tHS Baxtpiavis 
gorat Bopeotepa ths lépyns otadiou tproytrious 
kal oxtaxociots, THs 5€ KeArrins cat tod Bopv- 
aBévous oxTaxicytrols Kal oxTaxoa tots. 

18. Bnoi b€ ye o"Immapyxos cata tov Bopuyabévn 
kal tnv Kerrixny év brats tais Oepwvais vv&l 
mapavyaferOar TO has TOD ALOU TEepLioTdpevoY 
amo THs Svcews él thy avarorny, tais Sé 


1 yn, Kramer suggests, after Zxvéav ; Meineke following. 


1 That is, beyond the mouth of the Caspian into the 
uninhabited world. This whole argument against Deimachus 
and his school is a reductio ad absurdum. 

* And thus, according to Strabo, they really reach no 
farther, approximately, than the mouth of the Caspian. 
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circumnavigation from India, according to Patrocles, 
who was once governor of these regions). Accord- 
ingly, Bactriana stretches out still farther’ for a 
thousand stadia toward the north. Butthe Scythian — 
tribes inhabit a much larger country than Bactriana, 
on beyond it, and they end at the northern sea?; 
who, though it be as nomads, still manage to live. 
How, then, if even Bactra itself is now thrown 
outside of the inhabited world, could this distance 
from the Caucasus up to the northern sea, measured 
on the meridian line through Bactra, be slightly 
more than four thousand stadia’? If these stadia, 
then, be added to the stadia-reckoning from lerne 
to the northern regions,t they make the total 
distance through the uninhabitable region, on the 
stadia-reckoning made through [erne, seven thousand 
eight hundred stadia. But if one should leave out 
the four thousand stadia, at least the very parts of 
Bactriana that are next to the Caucasus ® will be 
farther north than Ierne by three thousand eight 
hundred stadia, and farther north than Celtica and 
the Borysthenes by eight thousand eight hundred 
stadia. 

18.6 Hipparchus says, at all events, that at the 
Borysthenes and Celtica, throughout the nights in 
summer-time, the light of the sun shines dimly, 
moving round from the west to the east, and at 


3 The figure of 4,000 is quoted from Deimachus and his 
school. Strabo continues to meet them upon their own 
ground with his fayourite form of argument. 

* That is, the 3,800 stadia above-mentioned. 

§ Hence, not the Armenian Caucasus. The mountains 
from Ariana on were also called Caucasus (11. 8. 1.). 

6 In connection with this paragraph, read 2. 5. 34-43. 
Strabo finds another “‘ absurdity ” (compare § 12). 
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a Ca) ‘ a) 

Neluepwais tpoTrais TO TAeloTov petewpllecOat 
Tov HALov emi THES evvéa ev bE TOs aTréyouTL 
A , e , 4 
THs Maccantas éFaxtoytrtors Kal TpLaxociors 
aA > a \ 4 \ e 4 > \ 
(ods éxetvos pév Ete KerXtous vrrockapBava, eyo 
& olpat Bpertavovs eivat, Bopetorépous tHs Ker- 
TuKns aTadiots SioxtAtows tevtaKxociots) qoAv 
padrov tovtTo cupBaiverr. ev Sé rais yxerpe- 
pwais nuépats o HAtos perewpiferar myyets EF, 
Téttapas & év tots améyovot Maccanrias éva- 
Kisxtrdious! atadtous Kal éxarov, édXatrovs Sé 
TOV TpLov év Tois éréxetva, of? KaTA TOV HuéTEpoY 
NOyov modkv av elev apxtixwtepor THs “lépvns. 
@ oe II / 4 a \ , 8 “A 
obtos 5é Ilv0éa muotevov Kata Ta votimtepa® Ths 

a V4 ‘4 4 
Bperravixns thy olxnow ravTny TiOnot, Kal Pnow 
elvat THY paxpotadtny évrav0a npépay wpav 
ionpepwav Séxa évvéa, oxtwxaidexa 5é, Strov 

e ecw , , C4 
TETTAPAS O HALOS pEeTewpileTas TrHKELS' ODS dnoW 
atréyewy tHS Maccanias évvaxicyidtous Kal éxa- 
Tov otabious. oof of voTLMTaTot TOV BpetTavarv 
Bopeorepot TovTwy eiciv. trou ovv él Tod avTod 


1 évaxioxtAfous, Meineke, for évvaniaxiAfouvs; A. Jacob 

approving, 
kal, Penzel deletes, before card; Du Theil, Groskurd, 
Meineke, Forbiger, Tardieu, following. 

3 yoriwrepa, as A. Jacob proves, must not be changed to 
dpxrixérepa (as has been done since Du Theil’s time), since the 
argument is rigorously correct and in keeping with of vorié- 
Tarot Tov Bpertravay below. T. G. Tucker suggests ravdérepa. 





1 The astronomical cubit was two degrees. 
2 At 6,300 stadia north of Marseilles. 
5 «This inhabited country” of Hipparchus means the 
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the winter solstice the sun ascends at most only 
nine cubits!; but that among the people who are 
six thousand three hundred stadia distant from 
Massilia (people who live two thousand five hundred 
stadia north of Celtica, whom Hipparchus assumes still 
to be Celts, though I think they are Britons) this 
phenomenon is much more marked; and on the 
winter days there? the sun ascends only six cubits, 
and only four cubits among the people who are distant 
from Massilia nine thousand one hundred stadia; 
and less than three cubits among the people who 
live on beyond (who, according to my argument, 
would be much farther north than Ierne). But 
Hipparchus, trusting Pytheas, puts this inhabited 
country in the regions that are farther south than 
Britain,’ and says that the longest day there has 
nineteen equinoctial hours, but that the longest 
day has eighteen hours where the sun ascends only 
four cubits ; and these people,> he says, are distant 
from Massilia nine thousand and one hundred stadia ; 
and hence the most southerly of the Britons are 
more northerly than these people. Accordingly, 


country that is beyond 9,100 stadia north of Marseilles. To 
Strabo, this country is uninhabited. 

4 The solar day is not constant ; and so the ancients, being 
dependent upon the sun-dial, took as a unit the hour 
computed at the time of an equinox. Hence ‘‘ equinoctial 
hour ”—a term not used in modern astronomy. 

5 That is, at 9,100 stadia north of Marseilles. By com- 

aring this and other passages in Strabo we find that 

Hipparchue’ data were: Borysthenes, 9 cubits, 16 hours ; 
6,300 stadia north of Byzantium (or Marseilles, which 
Hipparchus placed in the same latitude as Byzantium), 
6 cubits, 17 hours; 9,100 stadia north of Byzantium (or 
Marseilles), 4 cubits, 18 hours ; the ‘‘inhabited country ” on 
beyond, less than 3 cubits, 19 hours, 
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TaparrAnrou eial Tois mpos Te Kavxacw Bax- 
Tpiots } emi Tivos TANaLaLoVTOS elpnrat yap OTL 
‘\ 
Kata Tovs epi Anipayov cvpSnoetat Bopeto- 
tépous elvar ths lépvns rods mpos TO Kavxdow 
, 

Baxtpiovs cradiots tptoxtdtors OKTAKOGiOLS* TrpoT- 

, A Ul a b \ 4 > 
téBévtwy dé TovTwy Tois amd Macaandias els 
"lépynv, yivovrar puptor Sioxidson trevTaxdctot. 
tis oby iotopnKey ev Tots éxet TOTroLs, Aéyw Se 
tots wept Baxtpa, TodTO TO uAKos TOV peyioT@Y 
e n A \ ” A ey / \ \ 
npepav To éEapua tov lov TO KaTa Tas 
pecovparnaes ev Tais Yetmepivais TpoTrais; ofOanr- 
popavh yap mwavra tadta Kal! idtorn Kal ov 
Seopeva pabnpuarixns onperm@oews, woTE auve- 
ypayray ay modXdol xal tov Tadalav TOV Ta 
Ilepouxd toropovvtay nat Tov dotepoy péype Kal 
eis nuads. tas 8 av h rAexOcioa evdaipovia Tav 

4 a a A 

TOTMY wpLoNoyelTO” Tos TOLOUTOLS ev TH OVPAV@ 
ghavopévos ; éx S€ TOV eipnuévwy SHrov, ws Kat 

A b / \ \ 3 / e > 
copas avrTireyes mpos THY amddeEw, ws too- 
Suvapovvtay tov Entovpévev ANapBavovtos mpos 
To amodciEat TO EnTrovpevor. 

19. Hdd 8 éxelvou tov Anipayov idiorny 
b] / / \ ¥ A 4 
évdeiEacOat BovNopévov Kai atretpov taV ToLov- 


1 «al, Corais inserts; Groskurd, Meineke, Forbiger, Tar- 
dieu, following. 
2 Guodroyeiro, A. Jacob, for dmorAdynro. 


1 Compare §§ 15-16. 2 4 cubits, 18 hours, ete. 

’ The fallacy is that of ‘‘ begging the question” (petstio 
princypss). On the question of the most northerly latitude 
of the inhabited world, Eratosthenes and Hipparchus are 
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they are either on the same parallel as the Bactrians 
that live near the Caucasus or on some parallel 
close to it; for, as I have stated, according to 
Deimachus and his followers our result will be 
that the Bactrians that live near the Caucasus are 
more northerly than Ierne by three thousand eight 
hundred stadia; and if these stadia be added to 
those from Massilia to Ierne, we get twelve thousand 
five hundred stadia. Now who has ever reported 
in these regions (I mean the regions about Bactra) 
such a length of the longest days, or such a meridian 
height of the sun at the winter solstice? Why, 
all such phenomena are obvious to the eye even 
of a layman and do not require mathematical 
notation; so that many men, both of the early 
writers of Persian history and of their successors 
on down to our own times, could have compiled 
them. Again, how could the above-mentioned ! 
happy lot of these regions be conceded to those 
regions that have such celestial phenomena?? And 
so from what I have said it is clear how very cleverly 
Hipparchus contradicts the demonstration of Era- 
tosthenes on the ground that the latter (although 
their objects of inquiry are in effect equivalent) 
were taking the object of inquiry for granted as an 
aid to his demonstration thereof ! ® 

19. And so, again, where Eratosthenes wishes to 
show that Deimachus is a layman and inexperienced 


both wrong in that they place the limit too far north, Strabo 
thinks. Among other things, they both assume in their 
reckonings that Marseilles is as far north as Byzantium 
(Strabo places Marseilles much farther south). Hence the 
ironical remark, that only with poor grace could Hipparchus 
meet the demonstration of Eratosthenes by accusing him of 
begging the question. 
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tov: olecOat yap tHv “Ivducny perakd xeiobar TIS 
Te POworapi7ys ionpepias Kal TOV TpoTaY ToV 
yvetmeptvav, Meyacbéver te avtiréyew Gnoavtse ev 
Tois votiows pépeot tHS “lvduxns tds Te ApKTous 
atroxpuTrrecOat Kal Tas oKLas ayTiTrintey pwndé- 
TEpoyv yap TovTwv pndapyod THs “Ivdcnys cupPai- 
ve: tadta bn hddoKovtos apadas rAéyeoOat TO TE 
yap thy POworapwhy tis éapwiys Ssapépev 
olecOat Kata Thy Sudctacw THY Mpos TAS TpoTrAas 
apabés, Tov Te KUKXOV TOU avTOU dvTOS Kal THS 
avatTorns’ tov te dtactHpatos Tov émi THS yis 
TpomiKov amo TOU Ltonpepivod, ov perakv TiOnae 
Thy ‘Ivducnv éxeivos, SecxyOévtos ev TH advapetrpyoes 
morv éXaTTovos TaY Siopupiwv cradiov, cup- 
Bava av cal nar adtov éxeivov, Grep avTos 
vopiter, obx 5 éxeivos: Svety pév yap h Kal TpLov 
puptdday odvoav tHv “lvducny ovdé teceiy peraév 
tocovtov dwactipatos, Sonv 8 adtos eipnxe, 
jwecely av: THS & auUTHs ayvoias elvat Kat TO 
pndapod tis “Ivdunns adrroxpurrecOat dace Tas 
dpxtous pndé tas oxeas avtirintay, Ore ye Kal 
mTevTakiaytAious mpoedOovT. amr’ ‘AreEavopetas 
evOus cupPaivey adpyetar. tadra 87 eirovra,} 


1 eixdyra, Corais, Du Theil, for eixdvras. 





1 Strabo’s ‘‘ winter tropic” and ‘“‘summer tropic” cor- 
respond roughly to the tropic of Capricorn and the tropic of 
Cancer. The former was placed at 24°, at Syene. 

2 That is, to the south as well as to the north—which 
would be true of all points in the torrid zone. 
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in such matters. For he says Deimachus thinks 
that India lies between the autumnal equinox and 
the winter tropic,! and contradicts the statement 
of Megasthenes that, in the southern parts of India, 
the Bears set and the shadows fall in the opposite 
directions,” asserting that neither phenomenon takes 
place anywhere in India; and so, says Eratosthenes, 
when Deimachus asserts this, he speaks ignorantly, 
since it is mere ignorance to think that the autumnal 
equinox differs from the vernal equinox in distance 
from the tropic, because both the circle? and the 
rising of the sun are the same at the equinoxes; 
and, since the distance between the _ terrestrial 
tropic and the equator, between which Deimachus 
places India, has been shown in the measurement 
of the earth to be much less than twenty thousand 
stadia,t the result would be, even according to 
Deimachus himself, precisely what Eratosthenes 
thinks, and not what Deimachus thinks ; for if India 
be twenty, or as much as thirty, thousand stadia 
in breadth it could not even fall within such a 
space.> But if India has the breadth which Era- 
tosthenes himself has given it, then it would fall 
therein; and that it is also a mark of the same 
ignorance for Deimachus to assert that in no part 
of India do the Bears set or the shadows fall in 
the opposite directions, since, at any rate, if you 
proceed only five thousand stadia south from Alex- 
andria the phenomena begin at once to take place. 

8 The circle in which they each lie is that of the 
(celestial) equator. 

* Counting 700 stadia to the degree, Eratosthenes’ measure- 
ment of the earth being 252,000 stadia, the tropic at 24° 


would be 16,800 stadia from the equator. 
> Between the tropic and the equator. 
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STRABO 


evOvvet Tad OVK Ev O “Inrapyos, 7 p@Tov avri} 
Tov Xetpeprvow TpoTixod Tov Oepivov deEdpevos, 
elt’ ovKx olopLevos deity paprupt xpijaGas ° TOV padn- 
PaTEK@Y avacTpohoy7iTe@ avOpar@, OaTrep TOU 
"Epatoa Bévous T ponyoupevas THY éxeivou pap- 
Tuplav éyxplvorros, GX od Kow@ tive Bet Xpe- 
Hévou Tm pos TOUS patacodoyobvtas. els yap tts 
TOV Tpos TOUS paTatas avTiAeyovTas eheyXov 
éotiy, Tay avrny THY éxeivoy amopacw, oTroia 
WoTé €oTt, SeiEwpen 7 py cumyopoicay. 

20. N vt pev ou bro0épuevor Ta vOTUOITATA Ths 
"Tvdcnns ay aipe TOLS Kara Meponp, 6 Orep elpn- 
Kaot ToAAol Kau TeTLOTEVKAGLY, érredetEapev TA 
cupBaivovra aroma. émel dé 0 "Inna Xs, oudev 
GVTELT OV Th vrobecet TaUTD vuvi, yer TavTa év 
Te. d Seutép Dropynpare ov i lag oKeT: TéOV Kal 
TOUTOY TOV Aayov. pnat Tolvun, dvratpovToy 
addgroes Tap” emt TOU avrob trapaXdydov weu- 
pévov, errevdayv TO petagu 7 péya Sidornpa, pay 
Svvac Gat yoo iva aUTO TOUTO, Sti etolv emi Tov 
avrou mapadhahou ot TOTOL, dive THS TOY KXE- 
parov ouyKpioews THS KaTA Oarepov TOV Tomep.® 
TO pev ouv Kara Mepony Kiya, Dirwva TE TOV 
cuyyparpavra Tov és AiStorriay m)obv taopeiv, 
Sts mwpo mWévtTe Kal _TesoapaxovTa TpEpEY THS 
Oepivins TpOTrijs Kara, Kopupny yiverat O TAOS, 
Neyeey 66 Kal TOUS NOYouS TOU yvwpovos pos TE 

1 ayr{, Corais, Penzel, Pitz, for axé6; Groskurd, Meineke, 
Forbiger, Karcher, Tardieu, following ; C. Miiller a proving. 

2 rev, Casaubon inserts, before axl; Corais, ‘Croskurd, 
Meineke, Forbiger, following; C. Miiller, L. Kayser, ap- 


proving. 
3 rov téxwv, Corais, for roy réxov, on the ‘suthority of n. 
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So Hipparchus is again not right in correcting Era- 
tosthenes on that statement, because, in the first 
place, he interprets Deimachus as saying ‘the 
summer tropic” instead of “the winter tropic,’ and 
because, in the second place, he thinks we should 
not use as a source of evidence on mathematics a 
man who is unversed in astronomy—just as if 
Eratosthenes were reckoning in the evidence of 
Deimachus above that of other men and not 
merely following a common custom used in replying 
to men that talk foolishness. For one way of 
refuting men who contradict foolishly is to shew 
that the very declaration they make, whatever it 
may be, pleads our case. 

20. Up to this point, then, having taken as hy- | 
pothesis that the most southerly regions of India rise 
opposite the regions about Meroé—which many have 
stated arid believed—I have pointed out the ab- 
surdities that result from this hypothesis. But since 
Hipparchus up to this point offers no objection to 
this hypothesis, and yet later on, in his Second Book, 
will not concede it, I must consider his argument on 
this matter, too. Well, then, he says: If only the 
regions that lie on the same parallel rise opposite 
each other, then, whenever the intervening distance 
is great, we cannot know this very thing, namely, that 
the regions in question are on the same parallel, 
without the comparison of the “climata!” as observed 
at the other of the two places; now as for the 
“ clima”’ at Meroé, Philo, who wrote an account of 
his voyage to Ethiopia, reports that the sun is in the 
zenith forty-five days before the summer solstice and 
tells also the relations of the gnomon to the shadows 


1 See footnote 2, page 22. 
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STRABO 


TAS TpoTLKAS TKLAS Kal TAS LoNnmEpLVds, avTOV TE 
"Epatocbévn cupdhaveiv éyytota To Dito, ro 8 
? a ? A , e A b ) > N 
éy TH “Wvdinq Krupa pndéva toropeiv, und avrov 
"EpatocOevn. ef S¢ 59 Kal at apxtou éxed ap- 
Porepat, ws olovrat, aToKpUTTOVTAL, TLTTEVOVTES 
tots wept Néapxov, 1 Suvarov elvae él ravrod 
TaparrAnArov KeicOar THY Te Meponv! Kal Ta axpa 
THs “Ivdexts. e+ pev toivuy mept Trav apxtov 
appotépwy, Ste amroxpvTTovrat, cvvatropaiverat 
tots eltrovaw 'Eparoobévns, mas wept tod ev TH 
> ] (ol / b) > , 99 > AN 
Ivduxh KrAipatos ovdels atropaivetat, ovd avtos 
"Epatocbévns ; obtos yap o Novos qept Tod Kri- 
4 > > 3 > , J 4 
patos éotev. ef 8 ov cuvarrodaiverat, amnddd- 
yOu THs aitias. ov cuvaTropaiverar 5é ye, dNAA 
tov Aniudyou dyjoavros pndapyod rhs ‘Ivdexhjs 
pnt atroxputrecOa, Tas adpKxtovs pyr avtimi- 
TTEeW TAS oKLds, Gtrep UTreiAndev 0 MeyacBévns, 
amepiay avTod KaTayiyveckel, TO cUMTETEY- 
, re) bd e ¢ f 

pévov vopilwv r>reddos, év @ oporoyoupévas Kal 
Kar avrov tov “Immapyov TO ye py avritTinrew 
Tas oxtas weddos eumémrextar. Kal yap et py 
Th Mepon avtaipe, tis ye Bunvns voriwrepa elvar 
Ta axpa THs "IvduKns cvyywpav daiveras. 

21. Kad év rots é&js 5é rept rav avrav émiyet- 
pov ) TavTa Neyer Tois eEeXeyXOciow bh’ Hudv, 7 

4 A / ; / \ LY 
Anppact TpooypHras yrevdéouv, 7 emripéper TO p17 
axorovboiy. ote yap TO ato BaBvAadvos eis 

1 raira, Corais deletes, before xaf; Meineke following. 
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both in the solstices and the equinoxes, and Eratos- 
thenes agrees very closely with Philo; whereas no- 
body reports the “ clima”’ in India, not even Eratos- 
thenes himself; however, if it is really true that in 
India the Bears set (both of them, as they think, 
relying on Nearchus and his followers), then it is 
impossible that Meroé and the capes of India lie on 
the same parallel. Now if Eratosthenes joins those 
who have already so stated in reporting that both 
Bears do set, how can it be that nobody reports about 
the “clima”’ in India, not even Eratosthenes himself ? 
For this statement concerns the “clima.” But if 
Eratosthenes does not join them in the report, let 
him be free from the accusation. No, he does not 
join them in the report; nay, because Deimachus 
said that the Bears do not set and the shadows do 
not fall in the opposite direction anywhere in India 
(as Megasthenes assumed), Eratosthenes convicts him 
of inexperience, regarding as falsehood the combined 
statement, wherein by the acknowledgement of 
Hipparchus himself the false statement that the 
shadows do not fall in the opposite direction is com- 
bined with that about the Bears. For even if the 
southern capes of India do not rise opposite to Meroé, 
Hipparchus clearly concedes that they are at least 
farther south than Syene.! 

21. In what follows, also, Hipparchus, in attempting 
proofs on the same questions, either states again the 
same things that I have already disproved, or employs 
additional false assumptions, or appends conclusions 
that do not follow. In the first place, take the state- 


1 5,000 stadia directly north of Meroé. To one travelling 
north from the equator the Lesser Bear is first wholly visible 
at Meroé, according to Hipparchus (2. 5. 35). 
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@dyaxov elvat oradiovs tetpaxioxidrtous oxTa- 
xoatous, évrev0evy Sé mpos tHv apxrov él Ta 
"Appévia Spn Stoxedious éxatov, axorovbet 7d 
ard BaBuvA@vos éri rot 8 avtis peonuBpivod 
>] 3 \ 4 , 9 i” @ 

él ta apxtixa bpn aAciouvs elvar Tov éEaxioyet- 
Alwov oUTE TO ATO Barrdxov em Ta dpn SiayrALov 

\ e / 3 , ° b) 2 9 , 

kal éxatov dyow *Epatocbévns, adr’ elvai Tt 

\ > / Cd > € C&An > ‘ 
Aovrrov axatapérpynrov, ool 1 EES Ehodos ex hy 
dSopéevou Anpparos ovK av érrepaiveto. oT’ atre- 

, 9 a? , \ 4 io 
drvato ovdapod ‘Epatocbévns thy @dyvaxov tis 
BaBvAdvos mpos apxtous KxelcOat mreloow 7 
TeTpakioxirLors Kal Tevtakociols cTadtots. 

22. “E&js 6€ cuvnyopwy ers Tots apxatots Triva- 
Ew ov Ta Aeyoueva vo ToD "EparoaGévous mpo- 
hépetar wept ris tpitns ahpayisos, adr’ éavT@ 
KeYaptopévas WAaTTEL THY aTopaciy pos ava- 

\ 9 a e b) A A 4 fod 
Tpomny evpun. oO wey yap axorov0av TH Deca TH 
mpoerpnpévn ToD te Tavpov Kal rhs aro Yrndov 
Oararrns, SteXov TH ypayph tadTy THY olKOU- 
pévny diya, cal xadéoas 76 peév Bopecov pépos, TO 
dé votioy, Teipata: TovTwY ExaTEepoy Téuvew TadLV 
eis Ta SuvaTa pépn xarel & tadta odpayisas. 
kal 69 Tod votiou pépouvs TpaTnY eiTav odpayida 
tHv ‘Ivduxny, Sevtépav dé tHv “Apravynv, éyovoas 
Tt evtrepiypadoy, icyuvcev auhotépwy atrodovvas 


1 See footnote, page 306. 
2 That is, which he charges to Eratosthenes. 
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ment of Eratosthenes that the distance from Babylon 
to Thapsacus is four thousand eight hundred stadia, 
and thence northwards to the Armenian Mountains 
two thousand one hundred : it does not follow from 
this that the distance from Babylon measured on the 
meridian through it to the northern mountains is 
more than six thousand stadia. Secondly, Eratos- 
thenes does not say that the distance from Thapsacus 
to the mountains is two thousand one hundred stadia, 
but that there is a remainder of that distance which 
has not been measured; and hence the ensuing 
attack, made from an assumption not granted, could 
not result in a valid conclusion. And, thirdly, 
Eratosthenes has nowhere declared that Thapsacus 
lies north of Babylon more than four thousand five 
hundred stadia. 

22. Next, still pleading for the early maps, Hip- 
parchus does not produce the words of Eratosthenes 
in regard to the Third Section,! but for his own 
gratification invents his statement,? making it easy 
to overthrow. For Eratosthenes, pursuing his afore- 
mentioned thesis about the Taurus and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, beginning at the Pillars,’ divides the 
inhabited world by means of this line into two 
divisions, and calls them respectively the Northern 
Division and the Southern Division, and then at- 
tempts to cut each of these divisions again into such 
sections as are possible ; and he calls these sections 
‘‘Sphragides.” 4 And so, after calling India Section 
First of the Southern Division, and Ariana Section 
Second, since they had contours easy to sketch, he 
was able to represent not only length and breadth of 


ee re ey 
* See paragraph 35 following and footnote. 
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n VA s Va \ n 
Kal phKos Kal wAdTOS, TpoTroyv Sé Tia Kal oynpa 
a> dv yewpetpixes. THY pev yap “Ivducny pop- 
BoedsH dynos 51a TO TOY TAEUPaV Tas pév OardTTy 
Krvtecat TH Te votip Kal TH éda, pH Wavu 
poets Novas | y as 8é€ Xora , 

KoAT@dELS Novas! ToLovan, Tas ovTras, THY 
pev TO Spe, THY S€ TO TroTaue@, KavTad0a Tod 
evOuypadppov axXnpatos bre TL cwlouévouy THV 
S "Apiavyy opav tas ye Tpeis mrevpas Eyoucay 

9 a A \ 9 lA I 
eupdvels mpos TO amoTeNecat mapaddAndoypap- 
pov oxXjpa, THY O° éoméptov ovx &xwv onpeio.s 
adhopicar Sua TO éraddadtTeEw GAAHXOLS TA EOVN, 
ypauph tive Guws Snrol TH advo Kactiwv tuAoY 
b] \ eM” a 4 4 , 
émt Ta axpa Ths Kappavias teXeuvtoon TA cuvaT- 
tovta mpos Tov Ilepotnov KoXTrOv. éorréptov pev 

@ a A A , ea \ \ 
ovv KaXei TovTO TO TAEVpOY, EGov Sé TO Tapa 
tov ‘“Ivdov, mapadddnra & ov Déyet, .ovde Ta 
Nord, TO TE TH Sper ypadhopevoy xa Td TH 
OaratTy, GAXA povov TO pev Bopevov, TO é voTLov. 

23. Otrw 8 orocyepe? tin time Thy Sevtépav 
9 \ a \ v4 e / 
atrodibovs asfpayida, Todv TavTNS orA\OTYEpeTTE- 
b) , / a \ , 

pov drodidwot THv Tpitny oppayiba Kata Tel- 
ous aitias. mpaTnv pev THv rexOcioay, StL ovK 

? n 9 a e ’ N , A b] \ 
evKpivas apapiotat ) amd Kaoriwv ruAav ért 
Kappaviay, Aris Kown éote TH Tpitn Wpos THV 
Seurépavy odpayida wreuvpa ered” Ste eis thy 

1 #dévas, Meineke, for Advas. 


1 Strabo discusses this point again in 15, 1. 11. 
* The Taurus. 3 Indus. 
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In §§ 23-29 Strabo shews that Hipparchus applies the figures 
of Eratosthenes to rectangular dimensions (7'CK™), placing 
Thapsacus at 7’, Caspian Gates at C, the point on the 
Carmanian frontiers at X, Babylon at B, and so on ; and that 
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the dotted lines, including the Euphrates, represent what 
Eratosthenes meant in his rough estimates. Of course it is 
easy to show the impossibility of Eratosthenes’ figures in 
their mutual relations if they be applied as Hipparchus 
applied them. 
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both sections, but, after a fashion, shape also, as 
would a geometrician. In the first place, India, he 
says, is rhomboidal,! because, of its four sides, two 
are washed by seas (the southern and the eastern 
seas) which form shores without very deep gulfs; 
and because the remaining sides [are marked], one 
by the mountain ? and the other by the river, and 
because on these two sides, also, the rectilinear 
figure is fairly well preserved. Secondly, Ariana. 
Although he sees that it has at least three sides well- 
suited to the formation of the figure of a parallelogram, 
and although he cannot mark off the western side by 
mathematical points, on account of the fact that the 
tribes there alternate with one another,’ yet he 
represents that side by a sort of line ® that begins at 
the Caspian Gates and ends at the capes of Carmania 
that are next to the Persian Gulf. Accordingly, he 
calls this side “western” and the side along the 
Indus “ eastern,” but he does not call them parallel ; 
neither does he call the other two sides parallel, 
namely, the one marked by the mountain, and the 
one marked by the sea, but he merely calls them 
“the northern” and “the southern ”’ sides. 

23. ®And so, though he represents the Second 
Section merely by a rough outline, he represents. 
the Third Section much more roughly than the 
Second—and for several reasons. First is the reason 
already mentioned, namely, because the side be- 
ginning at the Caspian Gates and running to 
Carmania (the side common to the Second and 
Third Sections) has not been determined distinctly ; 

4 That is, they merge confusedly with one another across 
the imaginary line representing the common boundary 
between Section Second and Section Third. 


5 In mathematics, a dotted line. 
® See figure and note on page 296. 297 
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vOTLoV ‘Thevpay o O Tlepotnds € éutrinret KONTOS, 8 b7rep 
Kal autos dnow, do7’ vayKacra. Thy éx BaBv- 
A@VOS haBeiv ypappry, OS ay ev0eidy Twa dua 
Lovcwy Kal Tlepoerronews pexpt Tév Cpa THS 
Kappavias Kar THs Tlepatdos, 7 Suvaros hy 
etpely pepeT pnperny odav, otadiov odcav Thy 
oAnY pLKp@® TAELOVOY 7) évvanioxthiov: iv votiov 
pev Karel WAEupar, _Tapaddmrov 5 ov réyer Th 
Bopeie. Ofdov 8 6rt ovd 0 Evdparns, @ TO 
éoméptov aopifer meupov, ouveyyus éoTLy evdela 
Pappy, an’ amo TOV ope éml THY peonpBpiav 
pueis, elt’ emia T pe eu mpos &w Kat maw mpos 
VOTOV | MEX pL THS ets OdXaTTaV éxBonijs. Snot 
dé Td pn evOumopov tov TrOTAapOU, ppalov 76 
oXipa Ths Megorotapias, } Trotobat ouprin- 
TOVTES els &v & Te Térypes Kab o Evdparns, barn- 
pevio Tapamhya Lov, OS ono. eal pay TO amo 
Bayraxou peXpt Tijs "Appevias oude may pepeTpn- 
pévov exer TO éa méptov meupov 70 aopilopevov 
oro TOU Evdparov, ahha gna TO T pos TH JAp- 
pevia Hépos Kab Tots apericots bpeoe pa Eye 
elarety } mOaov éotl Sia TO apétpyrov elvar. bid 
én Tavita Tavta TuTwdas dynow arrodidovar THY 
Tpirqy pepiba: Kal yap Kal Ta Stag thpara 2 dnow 
éx mWodkAov cuvayayety® trav tos arabpovs 
Tpaypwatevoapévor av* tivas Kal avetruypadous 

1 eixeiy, Meineke inserts, after yew; Corais, Kramer, had 
already suggested it. 

2 &, Siebenkees, Du Theil, delete, before gnow; Groskurd, 

Meineke, Forbiger, following. 

° auvayayeiv, Corais, for cuvdyew ; Meineke following. 


@v, Corais inserts, before s:vds; Groskurd, Meineke, 
Forbiger, following ; C. Miiller approving. 
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secondly, because the Persian Gulf breaks into the 
southern side, as Eratosthenes himself says, and 
therefore he has been forced to take the line 
beginning at Babylon as though it were a straight 
line running through Susa and Persepolis to the 
frontiers of Carmania and Persis, on which he was 
able to find a measured highway, which was slightly 
more than nine thousand stadia long, all told. This 
side Eratosthenes calls “ southern,” but he does not 
call it parallel to the northern side. Again, it is 
clear that the Euphrates, by which he marks off the 
western side, is nowhere near a straight line; but 
after flowing from the mountains towards the south, 
it then turns eastward, and then southward again to 
the point where it empties into the sea. And 
Eratosthenes makes clear the river’s lack of straight- 
ness when he indicates the shape of Mesopotamia, 
which results from the confluence of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates—“ like a galley,” as he says. And besides, 
as regards the stretch from Thapsacus to Armenia— 
Eratosthenes does not even know, as a distance that 
has been wholly measured, the western side that is 
marked off by the Euphrates; nay, he says he does 
not know how great is the stretch next to Armenia 
and the northern mountains, from the fact that it 
is unmeasured. For all these reasons, therefore, he 
says he represents the Third Section only in rough 
outline ; indeed, he says that he collected even the 
distances from many writers who had worked out the 
itineraries—some of which he speaks of as actually 
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Karel. ayvopoveiv bn Sdkecey av o “larrapyos 
WPOS THY TOLAVTHY ONOTKEPELAV YEWMET PLEAS AVTL- 
rAéyou, €v H yap eidévar Set Tots Kal oTrwcody 
anayyeiAaow Hiv THY TOY TOTeY diva. GTav 
dé 5 pnd e& av éxeivos Abyer AapBavyn Tas 
yewpetpixas vmoléces, GAN éavT@ TdAdoas, 
éxhavéotepoy dv TO hirAOTLLOV KaTAapNvuotTo. 

24. ‘O pev 84 odtws dynot thy tpitny pepida 
TuTMdas amobiiocbat pupiwv otadiwy amo Ka- 
oriwy wudav émt tov Evdparny, cata pépos Se 
Statpa@v, @s avaryeypaypévny edpe THY péTpNOL, 
ovtw TiOnow, éuTradww THY apyny amo Tod Ev- 
dpadtov Tomnocdpmevos Kal ths Kata @daxov 
SiaBdoews avtod. péype péev 87 Tod Tiypidos, 
brov *AréEavdpos S1é8n, oradiovs Sioytdious 
Kal tetpaxocious ypade évrei0ev & él tovs 
éEjs Totrous Sia Tavyaunrwv cal tod Avcou cal 
"ApBynAwy xal ’"ExBatdver, 7 Aapeios é« tav 
Tavyapnrov epuye péxpt Kaoriov mudav, Tovs 
pupious éxmAnpol, Tptaxociots povoyv tAEovdaas. 
TO pev 51) Bopecov mAEUpoY oUTw KaTapeETpEl, OU 
TapaddAnrov Tots pect Geis, ovdée TH Sta Yrnrov 
kal "AOnvey cat ‘Podov ypaupn 4 yap Odrraxos 
TONY TOY Opwv adéoTnxe, ouptrimre Sé Kal TO 
dpos Kal 9 amo @ardxov ob0s él tas Kaoriovs 
mudas. Kal Td ye TpocdpKtia pépn Tov Spov 
TavT éoTiv. 
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without titles. So, then, Hipparchus would seem to 
be acting unfairly when he contradicts with geo- 
metrical accuracy a mere rough outline of this 
nature, instead of being grateful, as we should be, 
to all those who have reported to us in any way at 
all the physiography of the regions. But when 
Hipparchus does not even take his geometrical hy- 
potheses from what Eratosthenes says, but fabricates 
on his own account, he betrays his spirit of jealousy 
still more obviously. 

24. Now Eratosthenes says that it is only thus, 
“in a rough-outline way,’ that he has represented 
the Third Section, with its length of ten thousand 
stadia from the Caspian Gates to the Euphrates. 
And then, in making subdivisions of this length, he 
sets down the measurements just as he found them 
already assigned by others, after beginning in the 
inverse order at the Euphrates and its passage at 
Thapsacus. Accordingly, for the distance from the 
Euphrates to the Tigris, at the point where Alexander 
crossed it, he lays off two thousand four hundred 
stadia; thence to the several places in succession, 
through Gaugamela, the Lycus, Arbela, and Ecbatana 
(the route by which Darius fled from Gaugamela to 
the Caspian Gates) he fills out the ten thousand stadia, 
and has a surplus of only three hundred stadia. 
This, then, is the way he measures the northern side, 
not having first put it parallel with the mountains, or 
with the line that runs through the Pillars, Athens, 
and Rhodes. For Thapsacus lies at a considerable 
distance from the mountains, and the mountain- 
range and the highway from Thapsacus meet at the 
Caspian Gates.—And these are the northern portions 
of the boundary of the Third Section. 
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25. "Azrodous 8€ 1rd Bopetov ovTw mMAEUpoOV, TO 
dé vortov, Pynci, Tapa pév Tv OdraTTav ovK EoTL 
raBetv Sta +d Tov Tleporxoy éeutrimtey KoXtrov, 
até BaBvAavos 5é 61a Yovowy cai Tepoemorews 
éws1 tev opiwy tis te Ilepaidos wal ths Kap- 
pavias atadious elvas évvaxioxtdiovs Kal d.a- 
Kocious, voTLov pey A€ywV, TapddrAAnAov 8 ov 
Aéyov TO Bopeim TO voriov. THY 5é S:adwviav 
Tov pnxouvs dnol ovupBaivery tov te PBopetov 
tebévtos mwAevpod Kat Tod votiov, da TO TOV 
Kidpdtny péxype twds mpos peanuBpiay puerta 
Tpos THV EW TOAD eyKAivetv. 

26. Tav && wrayiwvy mrevpdv tHv éotrepiav 
Aéyes mpatov* jy omoia tis éotev, eite pia ele 
duo, év plow Tapectt oxoTely. aro yap THS 
Kata Odrvaxov pnot SiaBdoews wapa tov Evdpa- 
thv eis pev BaBvAwva otadtous eivat TetTpaKio- 

4 bd , 9 a > 9 \ > \ 
“iALoUS OKTAaKOTLOUS, évTEevOev & él Tas éxBoras 
tov Evdpdtov nat rodw Tepndova TpLaxdious: 
ta 8 amo @arrdxou mpos Tas apKTous peypt peév 
tov Appevioy TurAdY KaTapepeTphabat Kal elvat 
@S xXtAiouvs éxaTov, Tos dé Sia Topdvaiwv nar 
"Appeviov pnéte: 516 8 Tapanettrety avtovs. 
Tov dé mpos Ew wAevpod TO pév Sia THs Ilepoucs 
Kata pcos aro ths ‘EpvOpas ws érrt Mndiav cai 
TaS GpKtous ovK éXaTTOY elvat SoKxel TOV OKTA- 
KtaxXtAiwv, ato Sé Tivwy axpwrnpiwv Kal wvrép 
TOUS évvaxiaxtrLous, TO Sé AowTrov Sea THs Tlapac- 
taxnvis wat Mydias érl Kacriovs mindas as 

1 éws, Cobet, for xaf (for which Groskurd substitutes péxpr; 


Meineke, Diibner-Miiller, Forbiger, following) ; Bernadakis 
approving. _ 
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25. After having thus represented the northern 
side, Eratosthenes says it is not possible to take the 
southern side as along the sea, because the Persian 
Gulf breaks into it; but, says he, from Babylon 
through Susa and Persepolis to the frontiers of 
Persis and Carmania, it is nine thousand two hundred 
stadia—and this he calls “southern side,’ but he 
does not call the southern side parallel to the 
northern. As to the difference in the lengths of 
the estimated northern and southern sides, he says it 
results from the fact that the Euphrates, after having 
flowed southwards to a certain point, makes a 
considerable bend towards the east. 

26. Of the two transverse sides Eratosthenes 
speaks of the western first ; and what the nature of 
this side is, whether it is one line or two, is a matter 
open to consideration. For from the passage at 
Thapsacus, he says, along the Euphrates to Babylon, 
it is four thousand eight hundred stadia, and thence 
to the outlet of the Euphrates and the city of 
Teredon, three thousand ; but as regards the distances 
from Thapsacus northward, the stadia have been 
measured up to the Armenian Gates and amount to 
about one thousand one hundred; whereas the 
stadia through Gordyene and Armenia are still 
unmeasured, and so for this reason he leaves them 
out of consideration. But of the side on the east, 
that part which runs through Persis lengthwise from 
the Red Sea, approximately toward Media and the 
north, is, he thinks, no less than eight thousand 
stadia (though, if reckoned from certain promontories, 
even above nine thousand stadia) ; and the remaining 
part, through Paraetacene ! and Media to the Caspian 


1 For the position of Paraetacene see 15. 3, 12. 
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e 4 \ A 3 / 3 \ \ 
puévra dia BaBurdvos éxrritrew es Tov Hepovcov 
KoATrov. yivetat 8H, dnoi, TO oxHpa THs Meco- 
motapuias xal BaBvrAwvias wtimrnpecip mapa- 
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mAnotov. o pev 67 Epatoabévns toradt’ elpnxe. 
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TWA GpapTHnuaTa Tove, Tept wv emicxepopeba, & 
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5 & réyet. Bovrduevos yap BeBacodv ro €& apyis, 
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mpopépetat: THY yap TpiTny pepida Kata THY 
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TO voTltov TAeupoy TO atro BaBuXavos ets Tovs 
Spovs ths Kappavias pixp@ wAreovev éotly 7 
évvaniaxtdiov, To Sé mpos Svaer wAevpoyv aro 
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Gates, about three thousand stadia. The Tigris and 
the Euphrates, he says, flow from Armenia south- 
wards ; and then, as soon as they pass the mountains 
of Gordyene, they describe a great circle and 
enclose a considerable territory, Mesopotamia ; and 
then they turn toward the winter rising of the sun! 
and the south, but more so the Euphrates; and the 
Euphrates, after becoming ever nearer to the Tigris 
in the neighbourhood of the Wall of Semiramis and 
a village called Opis (from which village the 
Euphrates was distant only about two hundred 
stadia), and, after flowing through Babylon, empties 
into the Persian Gulf. “So it comes to pass,” he 
says, “that the shape of Mesopotamia and Babylonia 
is like that of a galley.” Such, then, are the state- 
ments which Eratosthenes has made. 

27. Now, as regards the Third Section, although 
there are certajn other errors which Eratosthenes 
makes—and I shall discuss these—still he does not 
err at all in the matters for which Hipparchus 
reproaches him. Let us see what Hipparchus says. 
In his desire to establish his initial statement, 
namely, that we must not shift India farther to the 
south, as Eratosthenes requires, he says it will be 
particularly obvious from Eratosthenes’ own utter- 
ances that we must not do so; for after first saying 
that the Third Section is marked off on its northern 
side by the line drawn from the Caspian Gates to 
the Euphrates, a distance of ten thousand stadia, 
Eratosthenes adds, later on, that the southern side, 
which runs from Babylon to the frontiers of Carmania, 
is slightly more than nine thousand stadia in length, 
_ and the side on the west from Thapsacus along the 


1 See footnote 2, page 105. 
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STRABO 


@avraxov Tapa TOV Evgparny é éotly cis Bapudava 
TETPAKLTXiNOL OKTAKOOLOL arabvot, Kal éERs ert 
Tas éxBodas TpLaxinot, Ta dé mpos ap tov amo 
Barpaxrou, TO pev GTOME LET PNTAL HEX pL Kirov 
EXATOV, TO Aovrrov S ovxéte. érret ToLvun, dyot, TO 
pev Bopevov eoTt T eu pov THS TplTyS pepidos ws 
pupior, uJ dé TOUT® mTapaddAnros ato BaB8vAa@vos 
evb cia péxpt dvaToduKod meupow suveroyiadn 
pixp@ TAELOVEOY n epvataxidtov, Ojdov ért a 
Bafudov ov TOAN@ TeLoo h XtAtots éoTiv 
avaTomKwTEepa THY Kara Odyacov gi aBacews. 
28. "Epotpev & ort, el pep eri THS AUTHS peony 
Bpwijs evOeias émr’ axptBes éhapBavovto at Te 
Kdomeot TUNAL Kal ot Spor TOV Kappavicov Kat 
Ilepoay, mpos opOas TE HYOVTO ATO THS AexDetons 
peanuBpivas evOcias h te emt eed Kal n émt 
BaBvrova, a uvéBawev ay robro. ) yap 7 Poa ex 
Badryopévn +H Sta BaBvre@vos pexpe THS bia 
@arrdxov eibelas peonuPpuwis, ton av hv mpos 
aicOnaw 7 nN Tapiaos ve TH aro Kaoriwv TUNG 
eis Odyraxov- @OTE TH UTEPOXT éyiver’ ay ava- 
TONLKWTEPA y) BaBurov THs Gayparou, 7 n UmEpexXet 
 €K Kaoriwy TUNGY eis Odrpaxov TAS ex TOV 
Kappaviov spwv eis BaBvAdva. ard ovTeE 


1 Of course Hipparchus’ argument is sound if his hypoth. 
eses be ranted: Hipparchus assumes that Eratosthenes’ 
figures rate er to latitudinal and longitudinal distances ; and 
by drawing a rectangle whose sides are formed by meridians 
through Thapsacus and the Caspian Gates, respectively, and 
by parallels of latitude through Thapsacus and the Caspian 
Gates, and through Babylon, he easily convicts Eratosthenes 
of inconsistency. That is, by a reductto ad absurdum, 
he forces Eratosthenes’ Babylon much farther west than 
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Euphrates to Babylon is four thousand eight hundred 
stadia, and, next, from Babylon to the outlet of the 
Euphrates is three thousand stadia, and as for the 
distances north of Thapsacus, one of them has been 
measured off as far as one thousand one hundred 
stadia, while the remainder is still unmeasured. 
Then, says Hipparchus, since the northern side of 
the Third Section is about ten thousand stadia, and 
since the line parallel thereto, straight from Babylon 
to the eastern side, was reckoned by Eratosthenes at 
slightly more than nine thousand stadia, it is clear 
that Babylon is not much more than a thousand 
stadia farther east than the passage at Thapsacus.! 
28. My reply will be: If, with geometrical 
precision, we took the Caspian Gates and the 
frontiers of Carmania and Persis as upon the same 
straight meridian, and if we drew the line to 
Thapsacus and the line to Babylon at right angles 
with the said straight meridian, then that con- 
clusion of Hipparchus would be valid: Indeed, the 
line through Babylon,? if further produced as far as the 
straight meridian through Thapsacus, would, to the 
eye, be equal—or at all events approximately equal— 
to the line from the Caspian Gates to Thapsacus ; and 
hence Babylon would come to be farther east than 
Thapsacus by as much as the line from the Caspian 
Gates to Thapsacus exceeds the line from the 
Carmanian frontiers to Babylon! But, in the first 


Eratosthenes meant it to be (cp. § 36 below on this point). 
Strabo proceeds to show the fallacy of Hipparchus’ reason- 
ing, and even to show that Hipparchus might have proved, 
on the same premises, still greater absurdity on the part of 
Eratosthenes, 

2 That is, the line drawn perpendicular to the meridian 
that passes through the Carmanian frontier. 
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STRABO 


thv Stopitoveay ypaupnv éorépcoy wrevpov THS 
‘Aptavis él peonuBpivod Kepévny elpnxev "Epa- 
tooBévns, ovdé Thy amd Kacriwv murov éri 
@dpaxov mpos opOas tH Sa Tov Kaoriwr rudov 
peonpBpwh, GAAXA padrov THY TO Spet ypado- 
pévny, Tpos hv 7 él Bdvaxov ywviav trovet atro 
TOU aUTOU onpelou KaTnypévn, ad ov Kal 4 TOD 
6pous ypappn: ov0’ » ért BaBvrava Hypévn aro 
THs Kappavias mapdddXnros elpntar TH én 
Odrraxov nypévyn? ovd e tTapaddAnAos Fv, py 
mpos op0as bé TH Sta Kacrioy rudev peonpBpivh, 
ovdev ay éyivero WAéov Tpds TUANOYLC MOD. 

29. ‘O &€ tadra AaBov é& éroipov nat SetEas, 
as oletat, Sort ) BaBvrAav xara ‘Epatocbévn 
Oapdxov avatorKwrépa éoti pixp@ TWrelocw 7h 
NInols aTadios, TddLy GArAws TAdTTEL AHA 


é a a , 
éauT@ mpos tiv é&Rs addeEw, Kat dnow, éayv 


évvonOn amo @arrdxov él pernpBpiayv evbeia 
aryopévn Kal aro BaBurXovos émi tavrny Kd0eros, 
Tpiywvov opSoyauov écecOar, avvertnKds ex Te 
THs ato @awdxov éri BaBvrAdva rewovons 
mAeupas Kal ths amo BaBvAwvos xabérov émt 
THY dua Barypdnov peonuBpuny ypaypny nyHerns 
Kat avis THs dua @arpaxov peonuBpwijs. TOUTOU 
dé Tod Tprywvou THY fev UTTOTELvoUVaaY TH op Oh THY 
amo @adxcov cis BaBvadva tiOnow, qv dyot 
TeTpaKLaxXLAiwv oKTaKociwy eivat’ THY 8 éx BaBu- 
NOves eis THY Std Barraxou peonuBpiwyny ypappny 
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place, Eratosthenes has not spoken of the line that 
bounds a western side of Ariana as lying on a meridian ; 
nor yet of the line from the Caspian Gates to 
Thapsacus as at right angles with the meridian line 
through the Caspian Gates, but rather of the line 
marked by the mountain-range, with which line the 
line to Thapsacus forms an acute angle, since the 
latter has been drawn down?! from the same point as 
that from which the mountain-line has been drawn. 
In the second place, Eratosthenes has not called the 
line drawn to Babylon from Carmania parallel to the 
line drawn to Thapsacus; and even if it were 
parallel, but not at right angles with the meridian 
line through the Caspian Gates, no advantage would 
accrue to the argument of Hipparchus. 

29. But after making these assumptions off-hand, 
and after showing, as he thinks, that Babylon, ac- 
cording to Eratosthenes, is farther east than Thapsa- 
cus by slightly more than a thousand stadia, Hip- 
parchus again idly fabricates an assumption for use 
in his subsequent argument; and, he says, if we 
conceive a straight line drawn from Thapsacus to- 
wards the south and a line perpendicular to it from 
Babylon, we will have a right-angled triangle, com- 
posed of the side that extends from Thapsacus to 
Babylon, of the perpendicular drawn from Babylon 
to the meridian line through Thapsacus, and of 
the meridian itself through Thapsacus. Of this 
triangle he makes the line from Thapsacus to 
Babylon the hypotenuse, which he says is four 
thousand eight hundred stadia; and the perpendi- 
cular from Babylon to the meridian line through 
Thapsacus, slightly more than a thousand stadia— 


1 That is, with a divergence toward the south. 
399 


STRABO 


KaOeTOV pLKP@ TAELOVMY 7 YLALOV, dawY HY % HIrEp- 
ox?) THS él Odryvaxov mpos THY péxpt BaBvardvos. 
éx 5é rovTwy Kal THY NoLTAY TeV TeEpl THY dpOny 
ovrdoyilerat ToANaTAdC Lov QUaay THS AExOeions 
xabérov. mpootiOnar Sé tavtTyn THY ao Barpdxou 
mpos apxrov éxBarropévny péxpr tov Appeviov 
opav, hs TO pev edn pewerpnoOar ‘Epatocbévns 
Kal elvat xidéwv éxatov, to 8 apérpynrov éd. 
ovtos & ém) tovrAdytotov vrotiberat ythiwv, doTE 
TO cuvaphw Sioxytriwv Kal éxatov yiyverOar: 5 
mpocbels tH ém evleias mrevpa Tod TpLY@vOU 
péexpt THs Kabérov ris éx BaBvAdvos todANOv 
xiraddwv royiferar Sidornua TO amo Taev ’Ap- 
pevioy cpav kal tov 8 *AOnvav mrapadXnrov 
péexpe THs éx BaBur@ros Kabérov, Aris él Tob 
5:A BaBvAavos taparAjrov puta. 1d 5é ye 
dro tod 80 ‘AOnvav mapaddyrov él tov dia 
BaBvrdvos Seixvucty od peifoy dv cradioy ducx1- 
Aiwy TeTpaxociwy, UrorePévtos Tod pernuSpivod 
mTavTos TocovTayv atadiov, dowv ‘Epatocbévns 
dnoiv. et S€ TodTO, ovK dv Hy Ta dpyn Ta Appéna 
wat Ta TOD Tavpou él tod dv’ "AOnvay trapadrXrnrov, 
as Eparocbévns, aXAa qoddais xiALdou oTadiov 
apKTiK@TEpa Kat’ avTov éxeivov. évtradOa 87 mpos 


1 From the Caspian Gates. 
2 From the Carmanian frontier. 
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the amount by which the line to Thapsacus! ex- 
ceeded the line up to Babylon?; and then from 
these sums he figures the other of the two lines 
which form the right angle to be many times longer 
than the said perpendicular. And he adds to that 
line the line produced northwards from Thapsacus 
up to the Armenian mountains, one part of which 
Eratosthenes said had been measured and was one 
thousand one hundred stadia, but the other part 
he leaves out of consideration as unmeasured. Hip- 
parchus assumes for the latter part a thousand stadia 
at the least, so that the sum of the two parts 
amounts to two thousand one hundred stadia; and 
adding this sum to his straight-line side® of the 
triangle, which is drawn to meet its perpendicular 
from Babylon, Hipparchus computes a distance of 
several thousand stadia, namely, that from the 
Armenian Mountains, or the parallel that runs 
through Athens, to the perpendicular from Babylon 
—which perpendicular he lays on the _ parallel 
that runs through Babylon. At any rate, he points 
out that the distance from-the parallel through 
Athens to that through Babylon is not more than 
two thousand four hundred stadia, if it be assumed 
that the whole meridian is the number of stadia 
in length that Eratosthenes says; and if this is so, 
then the mountains of Armenia and those of the 
Taurus could not lie on the parallel that runs 
through Athens, as Eratosthenes says they do, 
‘but many thousand stadia farther north, according 
to Eratosthenes’ own statements. At this point, 


3 In §26 Strabo indicates clearly that Eratosthenes did 
not say the western side was one straight line. But 
Hipparchus took this for granted. 
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STRABO 


TP TOUS dveo kevac pévots Aympact mporxpia Gat 
mpos THY TOD opOoywviov tprywvou taki, Kat 
Touro NapPdver TO py Suddpevov, TO THY Yroret- 
vovaay Th op07 ywvia thy aro BarrdKxou ypaypny 
ev0eiav elvar péxypt BaBvrdvos év oradios teTpa- 
KicxiAio's OxTaKocios. Tapd Te yap Tov Evdpa- 
thy gyotv elvat thy oddv TavTny o Epatacbéns, 
cat tThv Mecorotapiav ovy 77 BaBurwvia peyar@ 
KUKXN@ Teptéyer Oar éywv ire Te TOD Kvdpdrov 
Kal Tov Tiyptdus, To mA€ov! THs Teptoys Ure TOD 
Eudpdtouv oupBaiver dnoiv. oof 7 amo @a- 
waxouv eis BaBvaava ev0eia ott’ ay mapa Tov 
Eogparny ein, ovT av tocovTwy atadiwyv ovd 
éyyus. avatérpattat ovv 0 cuANOYyLo LOS’ Kal LAV 
eipntat ye, Ste ovy olov te Sve Sedopévwv 
ypappey ao TOY Kaorriwy TUNOY Katdryec Oa 
Thy pev ett Odrpaxoy, tHhv & ért ra Tov ‘Appeviov 
épn Ta KaTaddAnAa TH Baaxg, amréxovTa THS 
@ayrdxou tovXaxXioTov Kat adtov tov “larmapyov 
Staxtdovs Kal Exatov ctadious, augotépas Tapan- 
AnrovS Elva Kal adAHAALS Kal TH b1a BaBvrAwvos, 
Wy votiov mrevpav Epatocbévns éxddecev. éxeivos 
ev oty ovK éxwv KaTapepeTpnuevny eimrety THY 
Tapa ta dpn odor, tiv amo Barpdxov én 
Kaotious muAas tavrny elie, Kal rpocéOnKe TO 
@S TUTWOBS EiTrEiy’ AAAwWs TE TO Bovrouév@ TO 
PKos eimrety THS peta THY 'Apiavny péxypt Ed- 
gearov Ywpas od Tor dvéhere TavTny } éxetyny 
KaTapetpey. o 8 @S TapadAnXOUs UTaKkovoV 


1 3é, Madvig deletes, after rAéor. 
2 8, before ard, Jones deletes. 
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then, in addition to making further use of his 
now demolished assumptions for the construction of 
his right-angled triangle, he also assumes this point 
that is not granted, namely, that the hypotenuse— 
vhe straight line from Thapsacus to Babyion—is 
within four thousand eight hundred stadia. For 
Eratosthenes not only says that this route is along 
the Euphrates, but when he tells us that Meso- 
potamia, including Babylonia, is circumscribed by 
a great circle, by the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
he asserts that the greater part of the circumference 
is described by the Euphrates: consequently, the 
straight line from Thapsacus to Babylon could 
neither follow the course of the Euphrates, nor be, 
even approximately, so many stadia in length. So 
his argument is overthrown. And besides, I have 
already stated that, if we grant that two lines are 
drawn from the Caspian Gates, one to Thapsacus, 
the other to that part of the Armenian Mountains 
that corresponds in position to Thapsacus (which, 
according to Hipparchus himself, is distant from — 
Thapsacus at the least two thousand one hundred 
stadia), it is impossible for both these lines to be 
parallel either to each other or to the line through 
Babylon, which Eratosthenes called “ southern side.” 
Now because Eratosthenes could not speak of 
the route along the mountain-range as measured, 
he spoke of only the route from Thapsacus to 
the Caspian Gates as measured, and he added the 
words “roughly speaking’’; moreover, since he 
only wished to tell the length of the country 
between Ariana and the Euphrates, it did not make 
much difference whether he measured one route or 
the other. _ But Hipparchus, when he tacitly assumes 
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STRABO 


Neyer Oar Teréws dv Sokete cataywoaKew rabdsanv 
apabiay tavOpmTov. tadta pév ovdv av Sei as 
WaALorka. 

30.“A & ap tis aittdoaro tot ‘Epatocbévous 


A > / , \ e \ LA \ . 
ro.aitTa €oTt. Kaddmep yap 7) KaTa pédXos Top 


THs GAAws Kata pépos Stadépe (Scots 4 pev Kal 
Ta pépn rAapSaver trepiypadny éyovta guvarxny, 
apOpodce tii Kal timr@ onpemdea, nal’ 5 Kai 
TovTo elpntat, 


tov 5é¢ dia pereiotl tapov, 
(Od. 9. 291, 0. 24. 409) 


4 8 ovdey eyes tovodtov), yp@peba § oixeiws 
éxatépa, Tov Katpov Kal Thy xXpelav oKoTrOvYTES, 
ovTws él tav yewypadicav Sei pev Topas 
moveicOa Tov pepav, TA Kal? Exacta émovtas, 
ppetoOas S& Tas KaTa péXOS TO“as PaAXOV 7 
Tas ws Ervye. TO yap onpElBdes Kal TO edrreEpt- 
éptatov éxeiOev AaBeiy eotiv, ob ypelavy exer oO 
yewypados. evreptoptotov O€, Stay 7 roTapois 
} dpecw % Oardtrn Suvatov 7, Kal @ver bé 7H 
GOveot kai peyéles Too@ Kal oynpatt, dTrov TOTO 
Suvarov. travtayod bé aytl tod yewperpuxas TO 
aTNAS Kal orNoTYEpaS ixavoyv. péyeHos pev Odv 
ixavoy éotiv, dv TO péytotov elirns phos Kab 
TAATOS, @S THS oOlKoupévns émTa pupiddwv et 
TUYOL pHKOS, TWAdTOS 8 EXaTTOY 7) Hwscv pLKP@ 
Tov pnkovs: oxyjpa 07, Av TOV yEWMETPLKG@Y TLVE 
oXNUATWOY eixdons, @S THY Bixediay Tpiyove, 7 
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that the lines are spoken of by Eratosthenes as 
parallel, would seem to charge the man with utterly 
childish ignorance. Therefore, I must dismiss these 
arguments of his as childish. 

30. But the charges which one might bring against 
Eratosthenes are such as follow. Just as, in surgery, 
amputation at the joints differs from unnatural piece- 
meal amputation (because the former takes off only 
the parts that have a natural configuration, following 
some articulation of joints or a significant outline— 
the meaning in which Homer says, “and having cut 
him up limb by limb’’—whereas the latter follows 
no such course), and just as it is proper for us to use 
each kind of operation if we have regard to the proper 
time and the proper use of each, just so, in the case of 
geography, we must indeed make sections of the 
parts when we go over them in detail, but we must 
imitate the limb-by-limb amputations rather than the 
haphazard amputations. - For only thus it is possible 
to take off the member that is significant and well- 
defined, the only kind of member that the geographer 
has any use for. Now a country is well-defined when 
it is possible to define it by rivers or mountains or 
sea; and also by a tribe or tribes, by a size of such 
and such proportions, and by shape where this is 
possible. But in every case, in lieu of a geometrical 
definition, a simple arfd roughly outlined definition 
is sufficient. So, as regards a country’s size, it is 
sufficient if you state its greatest length and breadth 
(of the inhabited world, for example, a length of 
perhaps seventy thousand stadia, a breadth slightly 
less than half the length); and as regards shape, if 
you liken a country to one of the geometrical figures 
(Sicily, for example, to a triangle), or to one of the 
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STRABO 


TOV GdrXOV Yvopipwv Tit oxNMaT OY, olov Tv 
1Rnpiav Bvpon, thy edorovynoov wratdvov 
durAro bom 8 adv peifov 4 TO TEuvopevor, 
Too@be Kal oNoaXEpEeTTépas TpéTroL Av TroLeic Oar 
Tas Touds. 

31. ‘H pév odv oixovpévy Siva Sinpnras Te Te 
Tavpo xai rH él Xtras OardtTn Karas. Kal 
Tov votiou pépous, » pev “Ivdian wepiopiotac 
WoNNols: Kal yap oper Kal ToTau@ Kal GardTTy 
kal évi dvoyatt, ws adv! évds Ovous: Bate Kal 

4 b A / e , 
Tetpdrevpos op0as Reyeras Kal popPoerdrjs. 
4 5 “Aptavn hrrov peév ro evrrepiypadoy eye did 
TO THY éoTrEpiav TAEVpaY avyKEeyvaOal, Si@pLoTaL 
& duos tais te tTpicl mrevpais, ws av evletass, 
Kal T@ ovopati, ws av évds EOvous. 1 5é tpiTn 
odpayis tedéws arrepiypados éotw, ottw* ye 
apoptobeioa: H Te yap Koh TEUPA adTH TE Kal 
Th Aptava ouyKxéyutat, ws mpoeipntat, Kab 
vOTLOS WEUpa apyoTata eiAnTrTaL’ OTE yap TreEpt- 
ypade tHv odparyiba, dia péons te avtns Badi- 
Covad, Kat TOANG pépn atroNeiTrovea pds voTo?, 
ovTE pnKos wroypaper TO péyioTov: TO yap 
mpoodpxtioy mwAevpov petlov: ov’ o Evdparns 
éoméptov eats wAeupov, ovd et em’ evbeias péot, 
TOV AKpwv aUTOD pH ei Tod avTOD pernppivod 
Ketmevov. TL yap Padrov éorrépioy 7 voTLoVv; 

\ \ , > / wv aA ? , 
ywpis 5€ ToUTwY, odrALYns odoNS TiS él OaraTTAY 
ours THY Kidrixcoy nal rHv Buvpiannv, TO pH 
péxpe Sedpo mpodyew Seiy tHhv chpayida ov m- 

1 ay, Paetz, Groskurd, for vos. 


2 ofrw, Spengel, for ofrw; Meineke following; C. Miiller 
approving. 
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other well-known figures (for instance, Iberia to an 
oxhide, the Peloponnesus to a leaf of a plane-tree). 
And the greater the territory you cut into sections, 
the more rough may be the sections you make. 

31. Now the inhabited world has been happily 
divided by Eratosthenes into two parts by means of 
the Taurus Range and the sea that stretches to thé 
Pillars. And in the Southern Division: India, indeed, 
has been well-defined in many ways, by a mountain, 
a river, a sea, and by a single term, as of a single 
ethnical group—-so that Eratosthenes rightly calls 
it four-sided and rhomboidal. Ariana, however, has 
a contour that is less easy to trace because its western 
side is confused,! but still it is defined by the three 
sides, which are approximately straight lines, and also 
by the term Ariana, as of a single ethnical group. 
But the Third Section is wholly untraceable, at all 
events as defined by Eratosthenes. For, in the first 
place, the side common to it and Ariana is con- 
fused, as I have previously stated. And the southern 
side has been taken very inaccurately ; for neither 
does it trace a boundary of this section, since it runs 
through its very centre and leaves out many districts 
in the south, nor does it represent the section's 
greatest length (for the northern side is longer), nor 
does the Euphrates form its western side (it would 
not do so even if its course lay in a straight line), 
since its extremities do not lie on the same meridian. 
In fact, how can this side be called western rather 
than southern? And, quite apart from these 
objections, since the distance that remains between 
this line and the Cilician and Syrian Sea is slight, 
there is no convincing reason why the section should 


1 See § 22, above. 
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Oavov, THs Te Yepspdpudsos xa tod Nivov Lvpwv 
, e A e \ 4 N 
Aeyouévav, Ov THs pev 7» BaBvrov xticpa Kat 
I. “ 4 e A 4 n 
Bacireov, tod 5é Nivos, ws av pntpotrors THs 
Lupias, cal Ths Siaréxtov 8 péyps viv Siapevovons 
THS auTHs Tots Te éxtos ToD Evdparov kal tots 
évtos. TO) dé? évraida pévtot TotovT@ peptou@ 
Siactray EOvos yvwpipw@tatoy Kal Ta pépn ovv- 
UA A b lA (4 A , > \ 
amrew Tois aGdXocOvéowy Hevota dv Tpérrot. oOvdE 
yap vd peyéous amnvayxdcbat réyou av: Kat 
b \ 4 , b , 39 4 
yap To péypt Oaratrns ov pny mw dav éEvcdlorro 
a? A 9 ’ b] a 9% A \ N 
Th Ivdccn, adr’ od8é TH ’Aptavn, mpocdaBov Kat 
TO péxpe THY Bpwv THs evdaipovos "ApaBias Kat 
THs Aiyurrouv: @orTe mov KpeiTTov wv péxpt 
Seipo mpoenOeiv, ths tpitns elrrovta opparyisos 
TocavTy MpocOnky TH péexpL THS Bupiaxfs Oa- 
NATTNS TO “eV VOTLOY WAEUPOV OY BWaTrEep éKxeELvOS 
elev éxov, odd’ em’ evOeias, GAN amo THs Kap- 
, 3 AY \ \ U 3 4 
pavias evOus thy deEvav trapadiay etomdéovTe 
\ 3 \ ‘ , / a 2 na 
mapa* tov Ileporxov KoXrov péypt tHS éxBorHs 
tov Kvdpdtov, xal peta tadta roils opiots THs 
Meonyns cal ris BaBvAwvias ovvdrrov, Hrrep 
éotiy apyn Tov icOuod Tov Svopifovros tHv evdai- - 
| , 9 N A ¥ > U > 
pova ‘ApaBiav amo rhs GAANS Hreipou, elt 
épeEns adrov tobdrov SreEvov, Sunxov te péxpe TOD 
puyod tov "ApaBiov xodrov cal IIndovoiov, Kai 
érs TOU KavwBixod aoropatos tov NeiXouv: rodto 
1 +6, Corais, for rd, before évravéa ; Meineke following. 
2 $é, Madvig inserts, after Corais’ rd. 


3 wapd, Siebenkees and Corais, for ydp, after elowAdorri, 
following o. 
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not be extended thereto, both because Semiramis 
and Ninus are called Syrians (Babylon was founded 
and made the royal residence by Semiramis, and 
Nineveh by Ninus, this showing that Nineveh was 
the capital of Syria) and because up to the present 
moment even the language of the people on both 
sides of the Euphrates is the same. However, to 
rend asunder so famous a nation by such a line of 
cleavage in this region, and to join the parts thus 
dissevered to the parts that belong to other tribes, 
would be wholly improper. Neither, indeed, could 
Eratosthenes allege that he was forced to do this by 
considerations of size ; for the addition of the territory 
that extends up to the sea! would still not make the 
size of the section equal to that of India, nor, for 
that matter, to that of Ariana, not even if it were 
increased by the territory that extends up to the 
confines of Arabia Felix and Egypt. Therefore it 
would have been much better to extend the Third 
Section to these limits, and thus, by adding so small 
a territory that extends to the Syrian Sea, to define 
the southern side of the Third Section as running, 
not as Eratosthenes defined it, nor yet as in a 
straight line, but as following the coast-line that is 
on your right hand as you sail from Carmania into 
‘and along the Persian Gulf up to the mouth of the 
Euphrates, and then as following the frontiers of 
Mesene and Babylonia, which form the beginning of 
the Isthmus that separates Arabia Felix from the rest 
of the continent ; then, next, as crossing this Isthmus 
itself, and as reaching to the recess of the Arabian 
Gulf and to Pelusium and even beyond to the 
Canobic mouth of the Nile. So much for the 


1 The Mediterranean. 
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southern side; the remaining, or western, side 
would be the coast-line from the Canobic mouth of 
the Nile up to Cilicia. 

32. The Fourth Section would be the one com- 
posed of Arabia Felix, the Arabian Gulf, all Egypt, 
and Ethiopia. Of this section, the length will be 
the space bounded by two meridian lines, of which 
lines the one is drawn through the most western 
point on the section and the other through the most 
eastern point. Its breadth will be the space between 
two parallels of latitude, of which the one is drawn 
through the most northern point, and the other 
through the most southern point; for in the case of 
irregular figures whose length and breadth it is 
impossible to determine by sides, we must in this 
way determine their size. And, in general, we must 
assume that “length” and “breadth” are not 
employed in the same sense of a whole as of a part. 
On the contrary, in case of a whole the greater 
distance is called “length,” and _ the lesser, 
“breadth ” ; but, in case of a part, we call “length ” 
any section of a part that is parallel to the length of 
the whole—no matter which of the two dimensions 
is the greater, and no matter if the distance taken in 
the breadth be greater than the distance taken in the 
length. Therefore, since the inhabited world 
stretches lengthwise from east to west and breadth-— 
wise from north to south, and since its length 
is drawn on a line parallel to the equator and its 
breadth on a meridian line, we must also, in case of 
the parts, take as “lengths ”’ all the sections that are 
parallel to the length of the inhabited world, and as 
“breadths’”’ all the sections that are parallel to its 
breadth. For by this method we can better indicate, 
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firstly, the size of the inhabited world as a whole, and, 


secondly, the position and the shape of its parts; - 


because, by such comparison, it will be clear in what 
respects the parts are deficient and in what respects 
they are excessive in size. 

33. Now Eratosthenes takes the length of the 
inhabited world on the line that runs through the 
Pillars, the Caspian Gates, and the Caucasus, as 
though on a straight line; and the length of his 
Third Section on the line that runs through the 
. Caspian Gates and Thapsacus ; and the length of his 
Fourth Section on the line that runs through 
Thapsacus and Heroénpolis to the region between 
the mouths of the Nile—a line which must needs 
come to an end in the regions near Canobus and 
Alexandria ; for the last mouth of the Nile, called the 
Canobic or Heracleotic mouth, is situated at that 
point. Now whether he places these two lengths on 
a straight line with each other, or as though they 
formed an angle at Thapsacus, it is at any rate clear 
from his own words that he does not make either line 
parallel to the length of the inhabited world. For 
he draws the length of the inhabited world through 
the Taurus Range and the Mediterranean Sea 
straight to the Pillars on a line that passes through 
the Caucasus, Rhodes, and Athens; and he says that 
the distance from Rhodes to Alexandria on the 
meridian that passes through those places is not 
much less than four thousand stadia; so that also the 
parallels of latitude of Rhodes and Alexandria would 
be just this distance apart. But the parallel of 
latitude of Heroénpolis is approximately the same as 
that of Alexandria, or, at any rate, more to the south 
than the latter; and hence the line that intersects 
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1 +e, Meineke, for ye. 
2 évaxiaxiAlwv, Meineke, for évvanirx:Alov. 
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both the parallel of latitude of Herodnpolis and that 
of Rhodes and the Caspian Gates, whether it be a 
straight line or a broken line, cannot be parallel to 
either. Accordingly, the lengths are not well taken 
by Eratosthenes. And, for that matter, the sections 
that stretch through the north are not well taken by 
him.! 

34. But let us first return to Hipparchus and see 
. what he says next. Again fabricating assumptions 
on his own account he proceeds with geometrical pre- 
cision to demolish what are merely the rough estimates 
of Eratosthenes. He saysthat Eratosthenes calls the 
distance from Babylon to the Caspian Gates six 
thousand seven hundred stadia, and to the frontiers 
of Carmania and Persis more than nine thousand 
stadia on a line drawn straight to the equinoctial 
east, and that this line comes to be perpendicular to 
the side that is common to the Second and the Third 
Sections, and that, therefore, according to Eratos- 
thenes, a right-angled triangle is formed whose right 
angle lies on the frontiers of Carmania and whose 
hypotenuse is shorter than one of the sides that 
enclose the right angle? ; accordingly, adds Hippar- 
chus, Eratosthenes has to make Persis a part of his 
Second Section! Now I have already stated in 
reply to this that Eratosthenes neither takes the 
distance from Babylon to Carmania on a parallel, nor 
has he spoken of the straight line that separates the 
two sections as a meridian line; and so in this 
argument Hipparchus has made no point against 
Eratosthenes. Neither is his subsequent conclusion 


1 That is, the sections that stretch north of the Taurus 
ses 
2 See the figure and the note on page 328. 
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Taking advantage of the rather loose estimates of Eratos- 
thenes, and aided by false assumptions, Hipparchus again 
follows the process of reductio ad absurdum by applying the 
figures of Eratosthenes to latitudinal and longitudinal dis- 
tances. Thus, Hipparchus forces Eratosthenes’ Caspian 
Gates to be 4,400 stadia to the west of its real position ; and 
hence Persis would fall into the Second Section. However, 


[CASPIAN CASPIAN 
GATES] GATES 





BABYLON susa © 
9000 ERAT. 


PERSIA 


CARMARIA 


PER SIAN GULF 


Eratosthenes’ line from Babylon to Carmania, Strabo means, 
would not be the line AD, but a line drawn from A and 
diverging considerably to the south from AD. Of course, if 
Hipparchus’ assumptions be granted, the Indus would have 
to be parallel to HD, and it would make an angle with the 
parallel #F of slightly more than 45°, though the Indus 
should really run about due south. | 
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correct. For, because Eratosthenes had given the 
distance from the Caspian Gates to Babylon as the 
said six thousand seven hundred stadia, and the 
distance from the Caspian Gates to Susa as four 
thousand nine hundred stadia, and the distance from 
Babylon to Susa as three thousand four hundred 
stadia, Hipparchus, again starting from the same 
hypotheses, says that an obtuse-angled triangle is 
formed, with its vertices at the Caspian Gates, Susa 
and Babylon, having its obtuse angle at Susa, and 
having as the lengths of its sides the distances set 
forth by Eratosthenes. Then he draws his conclusion, 
namely, that it will follow according to these 
hypotheses that the meridian line that runs through 
the Caspian Gates will intersect the parallel that 
runs through Babylon and Susa at a point further 
west than the intersection of the same parallel with 
the straight line that runs from the Caspian Gates to 
the frontiers of Carmania and Persis by more than 
four thousand four hundred stadia; and so the line 
that runs through the Caspian Gates to the frontiers 
of Carmania and Persis will form almost a half of 
a right angle with the meridian line that runs 
through the Caspian Gates and will lean in a 
direction midway between the south and _ the 
equinoctial east ; and that the Indus River will be 
parallel to this line, and that consequently this river, 
also, does not flow south from the mountains as 
Eratosthenes says it does, but between the south and 
the equinoctial east, precisely as it is laid down on 
the early maps. Who, pray, will concede that the 
triangle now formed by Hipparchus is obtuse-angled 
without also conceding that the triangle that 
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1 If the line HB (p. 328) be produced to Eratosthenes’ Susa 
(on his line drawn from A to Carmania), we shall then have 
a seu ine triangle AB’ that comprehends the obtuse- 
angled triangle 4 KB. 
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comprehends it is right-angled?! And who will 
concede that one of the sides which enclose the 
obtuse angle (the line from Babylon to Susa) lies on 
a parallel of latitude, without also conceding that the 
whole line on to Carmania does? And who will 
concede that the line drawn from the Caspian Gates 
to the frontiers of Carmania is parallel to the Indus? 
Yet without these concessions the argument of 
Hipparchus would be void. And it is without these 
concessions that Eratosthenes has made his statement 
that the shape of India is rhomboidal ; and just as its 
eastern side has been stretched considerably east- 
wards (particularly at its extreme cape, which, as 
compared with the rest of the sea-board, is also 
thrown farther southwards, so, too, the side along the 
Indus has been stretched considerably eastwards. 

35. In all these arguments Hipparchus speaks as a 
geometrician, though his test of Eratosthenes is not 
convincing. And though he prescribed the prin- 
ciples of geometry for himself, he absolves himself 
from them by saying that if the test showed errors 
amounting to only small distances, he could overlook 
them ; but since Eratosthenes’ errors clearly amount 
to thousands of stadia, they cannot be overlooked ? ; 
and yet, continues Hipparchus, Eratosthenes himself 
declares that differences of latitude are observable 
even within an extent of four hundred stadia; for 
‘ example, between the parallels of Athens and 
Rhodes. Now the practice of observing differences 
of latitude is not confined to a single method, but 
. one method is used where the difference is greater, 
another where it is lesser ; where it is greater, if we 
rely on the evidence of the eye itself, or of the crops, 


2 Compare § 40, following. 
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Corais, Meineke, Forbiger, following ; L. Kayser approving. 


1 It was a common device of Eratosthenes and other ancient 
geographers to visualize countries and sections by comparing 
them to well-known objects—for example, Spain to an ox- 
hide, the Peloponnesus to a plane-leaf, Sardinia to a human 
foot-print. In this case the Greek words ‘‘ plinthia” (‘‘ tiles”’) 
and ‘‘ sphragides ” (‘‘ seals,” ‘‘ gems”) are used in a general 
sense aS convenient terms for sections which presented, re- 
“dae tile-shaped and seal-shaped appearances. (In 
2. 1. 22, however, Strabo attributes only the latter word to 
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or of the temperature of the atmosphere, in our 
judgment of the “ climata’”’; but where it is lesser, 
we observe the difference by the aid of sun-dials 
and dioptrical instruments. Accordingly, the taking 
of the parallel of Athens and that of Rhodes and 
Caria with the sun-dial showed perceptibly (as is 
natural when the distance is so many stadia) the 
difference in latitude. But when the geographer, 
in dealing with a breadth of three thousand stadia 
and with a length of forty thousand stadia of moun- 
tain plus thirty thousand stadia of sea, takes his 
line from west to equinoctial east, and names the 
two divisions thus made the Southern Division and 
the Northern Division, and calls their parts 
‘“‘plinthia’’ or “sphragides,’1 we should bear in 
mind what he means by these terms, and also by the 
terms “sides that are northern” and “that are 
southern,” and again, “ sides that are western” and 
“that are eastern.” And if he fails to- notice that 
which amounts to a very great error, let him be 
called to account therefor (for that is just); but as 
regards that which amounts only to a slight error, 
even if he has failed to notice it, he is not to be con- 
demned. Here, however, no case is made out 
against Eratosthenes on either ground. For no 
geometrical proof would be possible where the cases 
involve so great a breadth of latitude; nor does 


Eratosthenes ; and, furthermore, this is the word he himself 
often employs in the same sense.) Eratosthenes meant to 
convey by ‘‘sphragides” the notion of irregular quadrilaterals 
(as shows 15. 1. 11) ; but in his more specitic description of a 
given section—India, for example—he refers to it as ‘‘ rhom- 
boidal,” and, in the case of the Second Section, he refers to 
‘* three of its sides” as ‘‘ fitting into a parallelogram” (see 
2. 1. 22). 
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STRABO 


év ols émiyerpel yewperpety, oporoyoupévots ypij- 
4 > > e A 4 
Tal Anppactv, ANN EavT@ TAGAS. 

36. BéAriov 5é wept ths Téraprns Néyer pepidos* 
mpoattOnor 5é nat ro! Tod gdtdattiov Kal Tod 
pévovtos ert tav avtav bTolécewy 7 TOV Trapa- 
TAnciwv. TodTO pev yap opOas émitima, SsoTe 
Hijxos ovoudte. Tis pepidos tavtns THY aro 
Badxov péxpis Aiyirtou ypaypny, ooTep ef 
Tis TapadAnXoypaupov .tTHy Stdyetpov phos 

b “A a > A > A “A b) A 4 
autouv dain. ov yap emi Tov avTOV TapAarAdANXOU 

“ Ca 4 \ e A ? U4 
Kettas 7 Te Mdwpaxos Kal n THs Alyvrrovu trapa- 
Ala, GAN err) SteatwoTwY TOAD GAAnAODY: év € TO 

\ , ¥ \ \ e b N 
petakv Siaywvids was ayeras nat AoEN 4 aro 
@avrdxoy eis Alyumrov. To 5é Oavpalew, was 
éOdppnoev eitreiy éEaxioxtNwv oradiwy TO ad 
IInrovaiou eis Odwraxoy, mrEdvov dvTwV } éKTAa- 

/ 9 9 A N \ > » a 
KicXtALwy, ovK opOas. AaBav yap Sv arrobeiEews 
pév, Ste o Sta [nrovciov mapddAnros Tod Sia 
BaSvra@vos wreloow 7 Stoytrdios Kal trevra- 
Koclots atadiots votiwtepos éatt, nat’ ’Eparo- 
acOévn 5é (as oleras), dsort tov d1a BaBvAavos o 
dua THs @ardxov apKtTixwtEepos TEeTpAKLaYLALOLS 

1 +6, Casaubon inserts, after «af; Siebenkees, Corais, 
Meineke, following ; C. Miiller approving. 


1 “Temma,” the Greek word here used, is, according to 
Proclus, a proposition previously proved, or hereafter to be 
proved ; it is, therefore, for any proposition in hand, an 
assumption which requires confirmation. 
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Hipparchus, even where he attempts geometrical 
proof, use admitted assumptions,! but rather fabri- 
cations which he has made for his own use. 

36. Hipparchus discusses Eratosthenes’ Fourth 
Section better; though here, too, he displays his 
propensity for fault-finding and his persistent ad- 
herence to the same, or nearly the same, assumptions. 
He is correct in censuring Eratosthenes for this, 
namely, for calling the line from Thapsacus to 
Egypt the length of this section—which is as if one 
should call the diagonal of a parallelogram its length. 
For Thapsacus and the coast-line of Egypt do not 
lie on the same parallel of latitude,‘but on parallels 
that are far apart from each other; and between 
these two parallels the line from Thapsacus to 
Egypt is drawn somewhat diagonally and obliquely. 
But when he expresses surprise that Eratosthenes 
had the boldness to estimate the distance from 
Pelusium to Thapsacus at six thousand stadia, 
whereas the distance is more than eight thousand, 
he is incorrect. For having taken it as demonstrated 
that the parallel that runs through Pelusium is more 
than two thousand five hundred stadia farther south 
than the parallel that runs through Babylon,? and 
then saying—on the authority of Eratosthenes, as he 
thinks—that the parallel through Thapsacus is four 
thousand eight hundred stadia farther north than 
the parallel through Babylon, he says that the 
distance between Pelusium and Thapsacus amounts 


2 Both Eratosthenes and Strabo gave Pelusium a higher 
latitude than Babylon. 
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dxTaKkoctols, cuuTintey dyol WrElous TOY oKTA- 
KioXLALwy. mas ovv Kat ’"EparocGévn Seixvutat 
) TOTAUTN aTooTacts TOD dia BaBvA@vos Tapan- 
AnAOU ato TOD dia Barrdxov, Ena. Sts pev yap 
amé @arvrdaxcov éri BaBvAova tocovTov éotw, 
elpnxev éxetvos: Ott 5é Kal ard tod &’ éxarépou 
TmapadrAnrov él tov da Oatépov, ovK elpnrev® 
ovdé yap, ott él tavrod peanpBpivod éoti 7 
@dwWaxos cai 7 BaBvrwv. tavavtia yap adtos o 
"Irmapxos ake xat’ "Epatocbévn wreioow 7} 
Sioxyirios otadiots cupBaivew dvatodKwtépav 
elvat tnv BaBvAova THs Baryrdxov. Hpyets Te 
mrapeTiOewev! tas "EpatocQévous atopdaces, év 
als tov Tiypw cai tov Evdhparny éyxuxrodcbae 


1 waperlOeuev, Corais, for raparl@eunev ; Meineke, Tardieu, 
following. 


1 On the assumptions of Hipparchus, Eratosthenes’ Thap- 
sacus is made to lie at a latitude 7,300 stadia north of 
Pelusium (see figure, p. 337); and hence, computing the 
hypotenuse of the right-angled triangle for the distance 
between the two places, we get approximately 8,500 
stadia. Hipparchus’ argument is, as usual, a reductio ad 
absurdum, and his fallacy again lies, Strabo means, in his 
applying Eratosthenes’ estimates to parallels of latitude and 
to meridians, 
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to more than eight- thousand stadia.!_ I ask, then, 
how is it shown on the authority of Eratosthenes 
that the distance of the parallel through Babylon 
from the parallel through Thapsacus is as great as 
that? Eratosthenes has stated, indeed, that the 
distance from Thapsacus to Babylon is four thousand 
eight hundred stadia; but he has not further stated 
that this distance is measured from the parallel 
through the one place to the parallel through the 
other; neither indeed has he stated that Thapsacus 
and Babylon are on the same meridian. On the 
contrary, Hipparchus himself pointed out that, 
according to Eratosthenes, Babylon is more than 
two thousand stadia farther east than Thapsacus.? 
And I have just cited the statements of Eratosthenes 
wherein he says that the Tigris and the Euphrates 






Ey Ve, 
[Pelusiurr] Babylon 


2 Compare §§ 27-29 (above), where Hipparchus, by his 
usual form of argument, forces Eratosthenes’ Babylon to be 
1,000 stadia farther west. 
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“STRABO 


thy te Mecorotapiay cal trav BaBvdwviar, cat 
\ 4 fe ? , \ > A 
TO TA€oY ye THS éyxuKAdcEws TOY Evdpatny 
moi ato yap Tav apxtov énl peonuBpiav 
puévra érictpépey wpds Tas avaTords, éxTrimrerv 
dé él pernpBpiav. 7 pév odv él peonupiav 
rat e A 
GTO TOY ApKTaV odos as av peanpBpLVOD TLVOS 
2 e > 9 9 \ 2 ‘ \ 2? 
éotw, 4 8 él tas avatoras émiaotpopy Kal éml 
THY BaBuvrova éxvevais Té otiv ard TOD peonp- 
A > > 93 > , Py a \ € a 3 a 
Bpwod xat ov ér’ cdOeias Sid thy pyOcioar éyKv- 
KrAwow. tHv 5é ye oddv elpnke TeTpaKicXidior 
kar oxraxockwov oradiwy tHv érl BaBuvA@va aro 
@avraxov rapa Tov Evgppdatny mpocbels, xabatrep 
émritndes, TOD wy Tia evdeiay adTny béEacOat Kar 
a \ a / , 
pétpov tov petakv dvety tmapadrdrdgnAov dvacTn- 
patos. pn dudopevov Sé TovTou, xevov dots kal TO 
épeEns Setxvuc Gat Soxodv, S7t cuvratapévou op0o- 
ywviov tpiyavou mpds te IInXovoio cat @aac@ 
kal TH TouA TOU Te Sta Barrdxov mapaddAnXrov 
cat tod d1a IIndovciov peonpuSpwvod, pia tov 
mept THY opOnv, H éml Tov peonuBpwod, peiCwov 
oTal THS UT THY OpOnY, THS awd Barrdxov eis 
IIndovotov. xevov 8€ Kal TO cuvamtoyv TovTE, 
GTO pn) TvyYXwpovpévov Anppatos KaTacKevalo- 
pevov. ov yap 67 didotat To até BaBvaAavos émt 
Tov dia Kaoriwy rvvdav peonuBpevoy elvar did- 
OTNMa TeTpaKLaYiALwy OKTaKeciov. éAndNEYKTAL 


1 In the figure on p. 337 draw a parallel of latitude through 
B (Thapsacus) and e meridian through A (Pelusium), and let 
them intersect at a point C’. Then AC’ (= BC=4,800 stadia) 
becomes greater than AB (6,000 stadia)—that is, Eratos- 
thenes’ estimates lead to this result, says Hipparchus. 

2 The Greek verb here used corresponds to the noun 
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encircle Mesopotamia and Babylonia, and that the 
Euphrates does the greater part of the encircling, 
in that, after flowing from the north towards the 
south, it turns towards the east, and finally empties 
southwards. Now its southward course from the 
north lies approximately on some meridian, but its 
bend to the east and to Babylon is not only a 
deviation from the meridian but it is also not on a 
straight line, owing to the said encircling. It is 
true that Eratosthenes has stated the route to 
Babylon from Thapsacus to be four thousand eight 
hundred stadia long, though he added, as on 
purpose, “following the course of the Euphrates,” 
in order that no one might interpret it as a straight 
line or as a measure of the distance between two 
parallels. If this assumption of Hipparchus be not 
granted, futile also is his subsequent proposition 
which has only the appearance of being proven, 
namely, that if a right-angled triangle be constructed 
with vertices at Pelusium, Thapsacus, and the point 
of intersection of the parallel of Thapsacus with 
the meridian of Pelusium, then one of the sides of 
the right angle, namely, that on the meridian, is 
greater than the hypotenuse, that is, the line from 
Thapsacus to Pelusium.! Futile also is the pro- 
position that he links with this proposition, because 
it is fabricated? from something that is not conceded. 
For surely Eratosthenes has not granted the 
assumption that the distance from Babylon to the 
meridian that runs through the Caspian Gates is a 
matter of four thousand eight hundred stadia. I 


which, in the formal divisions of a proposition, constitutes 
that division which, says Proclus, ‘‘ adds what is wanting to 
the data for the purpose of finding out what is sought.” 
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STRABO 


yap bf nuov ex TOV py TUyXwpovpévev UT’ 
"EpatocQévous xatecxevaxota TodTo Tov “lamap- 
you: iva & dvicyupov # To br exeivou Siddpevoy, 
NaBav To elvar mreiovs 1 evvaxicxidous éx 
BaBvrevos ert tHv ee Kacriov mvurAav otTws 
ayouevnv ypappny, ws éexeivos elpnxev, él tovds 
Spous THs Kappavias, édeinvve 76 avo. 

37. Ov tobtTo obv Aextéov ampos Tov *Eparo- 
aOévn, GAN bre Tov ev TrdTEL eyoméevwv Kal 
peyeOav Kal oxynpdtov elvai tt Set pérpov, cal 
Strov pev waddop, trou bé éXaTTov cuyywpnréov. 
AnPOévTos yap Tod TaV Gpov TAdTOUVs TaV ert 
TAS lonmEepLvas avaToOAAs ExTELVOMEVOY TPLaXLALw@D 
oTadiwv, opoiws S¢ kal Tod tis Oaddtrns TIS 
péxpt UTNrA@Y, wGAXOY av Tis TUyYwPHoELEY ws 
emt pas ypappns é€erdlecOar tas TapadrAnrous 
éxelvns év T@ AVT@ TAATEL ayopevas 7 TAS oUp- 
TINTOVEAS, Kal TOY CUTLTTOVTw@Y Tas év avT@ 
éxelv@ TO TATE THY oUpTTwWoLW exovaas 7} TAS 


1 Strabo refers to the false conclusion in § 34. 

* Strabo had in the main accepted Eratosthenes’ map 
together with his treatise thereon, inadequate though they 
were. He objected to Hipparchus’ criticism based upon 
false assumptions and geometrical tests applied to specific 
cases. He argues in this paragraph that the map requires a 
‘‘metron,” or standard of measure, by means of which, as 
a sort of sliding scale, we may make proportional concessions 
or allowances in the matter of linear directions and geometri- 
cal magnitudes. Practically applied, this ‘‘ metron” would 
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have proved that Hipparchus has fabricated this 
assumption from data that are not conceded by 
Eratosthenes; but in order to invalidate what 
Eratosthenes does grant, Hipparchus took as granted 
that the distance from Babylon to the line drawn 
from the Caspian Gates to the confines of Carmania 
just as Eratosthenes has proposed to draw it is more 
than nine thousand stadia, and then proceeded tu 
show the same thing. 

37. That, therefore, is not the criticism that 
should be made against Eratosthenes,? but rather 
the criticism that his roughly-sketched magnitudes 
and figures require some standard of measure, and 
that more concession has to be made in one case, 
less in another. For example, if the breadth of the 
mountain-range that stretches toward the equi- 
noctial east, and likewise the breadth of the sea 
that stretches up to the Pillars, be taken as three 
thousand stadia, one would more readily agree to 
regard as lying on a single line® the parallels ot 
that line drawn within the same breadth than he 
would the lines that intersect therein‘; and, of the 
intersecting lines, those that intersect within that 
said breadth than those that intersect without. 


save us from such a mistake as placing the Caspian Gates and 
the mouth of the Nile on the same parallel of latitude, and 
again from such a mistake as estimating the actual distance 
between these two points to be the same as the longitudinal 
distance. Furthermore, Strabo shows by parallelograms that 
the actual distance between any two points, A and B, does 
not grow less in the same proportion as does their difference 
of longitude. 

3 That is, an assumed line drawn east and west through 
sees ae tas of the strip—a strip approximately 70,000 stadia 
in length. 

4 See the figure and the note on pages 342 and 343, 
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éxtos* @oavtas kal Tras Suctapévas péypt Tod 
pn exBaivew tod mAaTous 4h Tas exBatvotcas, Kat 
Tas év pelfove pijxes wGAXov 7) Tas év éeXaTTOVL. 
Kal yap 7 avicoTns TeV wNnKaY auyKpUTTTOLT ay 
PadXov cal 7 avopotoTns TOY oxXnpaTwY olov év 
T® WraTet TOV Tavpov wavTos Kal Tis péxpt 
LTnrav Oararrns, broxepévov tTpieyiiiwv ora- 
Siwy, voetras &y Tt wWapadrAndAOypappov Ywplov, TO 
mepiypadov Td Te dpos array cal tHv rexXOcicav 
Odrarrav. édv ovv Siérys eis TWAEiW TApAadANNO- 
ypappa TO phos, Kal tHnv Suduetpov SAov Te 
TovTov AdBns Kal Tov pepav, padov av 4 TOD SAOU 
Sidpetpos 7) avTn AoytoOein,! twapadAnAOs TE Kat 
ion, TH KaTa TO pHKoOS Trevpa Hrrep 7 €v Tots 
pépect: Kaldow sy av EXatTov 7 TO Tapaddrnro- 
ypappov To ANPOev ev pépet, TOr@de pAAAOvV TOdT 
av cupBaivo. 4 Te yap AoEorns THs Stapérpou 
TTOV ATEN YKETAL KAaL  aYLTOTNS TOD pHKOUS év 
Tos peyaros, oT ovd Av dxvyceas én altar 
Thy Sidpetpov eimely pyKxos TOU oxXNpaTOS. éav 
ov thv Siduetpov AoE@aNS MAAXAOV, BaTE é€K- 


1 Miiller and Tardieu rightly regard Meineke’s deletion of 
mwapardAnrds re kat ton after Aoyiobeln as unwarranted. 


Let ABCD be assumed strip ; let OO’ be assumed east and 
west line ; let PP’ and SS’ be parallel to OO’; let BK and 
KC (or BK’ and K’C) be lines that intersect within, and 
BR” and K"C lines that intersect without. It is easier to 
consider PP’ as coincident with OO’ than BK + KC (as < to 
PK + KP’) as coincident with OO’, and easier BK + KC 
than BK” + KC. 
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Likewise, also, one would more readily agree to 
regard as lying on a single line those lines that 
extend within the limits of said breadth and do not 
reach beyond than those that reach beyond; and 
those lines that extend within greater lengths than 
those in lesser. For in such cases the inequality of 
the lengths and the dissimilarity of the figures would 
be more likely to escape notice ; for instance, in the 
case of the breadth of the entire Taurus Range, 
and of the Sea up to the Pillars, if three thousand 
stadia be taken as hypothesis for the breadth, we can 
assume one single parallelogram which traces the 
boundary both of the entire Range and of the said 
Sea. Now if you divide a parallelogram lengthwise 
into several small parallelograms, and take the — 
diagonal both of this whole and of its parts, then 
the diagonal of the whole might more easily be 
counted the same as (that is, both parallel and 
equal to) the long side than could the diagonal ot 
any one of the small parallelograms as compared 
with the corresponding long side; and the smaller 
the parallelogram taken as a part, the more would 
this be true. For both the obliquity of the diagonal 
and the inequality of its length as compared with 
the long side are less easily detected in large 
parallelograms ; so that you might not even hesitate 
in their case to call the diagonal the length of the 
figure. If, however, you make the diagonal more 
oblique, so that it falls exterior to both of the sides, 





STRABO 


“A ¥ A fal e , A ~ 
mecelv é&w TOV TAEVpaV éExaTépas 7) THS YE 
érépas, ove Av opoiws ert tadta cupPaivor- 
Totovtov 6) TL Aéyw TO péTPOV Ta@V ev TAATEL 

/ e 9 9 \ A , A 4 

Neyouévwv. o 8 amo tov Kaomiwv mudav THY 

A ’ > A le) 2 A U e aA aA 
pev St adtav Trav opav AapBavwv, ws av ért 
TAUTOU TapaAANNOU MEeYpL UTNAOY aryowevny, THY 
? 9 4 b 4 > \ 4 \ A 
8’ atrovevovaay eis Marpaxov evOds Ew trodv TaV 
opav, kal maddy ex @ardxov mpocexBddXov 
¥. 4 b] 4 A 9 4 
GrAnv péexpis AtyuTTov tTocovToy émihapBa- 
yovoav WAATOS, ELTA TO pyKEL TO TAVTNS KaTA- 
peTp@V TO TOD Ywpiou pAKos, Siapétpy TETpAya- 
vou Kxatapetpeiv av dofee TO Tov TeTpaywvou 

A e be de 5 4 ? > ra 
peynKos. oOTayv pnoe OLapeTpos 9, aNAA KEKXa- 
oéevn 1) ypaypeny, Toru parrov av Sdkeve mANp- 
perely: KexNacpevn yap éoti 4 amd Kaoriwv 
muAa@y da @adxouv mpos tov Neirov dyopuevy. 

bf a 
mpos pev Epatrocbévn taira. 

38. IIpos 6é tov “Immapyov Kxaxeivo, dre éyphy, 
OS KaTnyopiay Teroinrat TOY wm éxeivov e- 
YOévTwV, OTH Kal émavopOwalv Tia TrotnoacBaL 
TOV NwapTnpevwv OTrEp Hues ToLopEV. ExELVOS 

ei Kai Tov TovTOU TreppovTiKe, KEAEVEL MAS 
Tois apyaiow trivaks mpooéyev, Seopévors Tap- 
ToAAw Til pellovos éravopbwcews, 7 o "Epa- 


1 A’O represents a line which falls exterior to BG and AH, 
and AQ a line which falls exterior to BG. Let ABCD be 
the large parallelogram ; then the small parallelograms are 
ABGH, HGCD, FECD, JICD—and so on indefinitely. 
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or at least to one of them, this would no longer, in 
like manner, be the case.! This is substantially 
what I mean by a standard of measurement for 
roughly-sketched magnitudes. But when Eratos- 
thenes, beginning at the Caspian Gates, takes not 
only the line which runs through the mountains 
themselves, but also the line which at once diverges 
considerably from the mountains into Thapsacus, as 
though both were drawn to the Pillars on the same 
parallel, and when, again, he still further produces 
his line, on from Thapsacus to Egypt, thus taking in 
all this additional breadth, and then measures the 
length of his figure by the length of this line, he 
would seem to be measuring the length of his 
rectangle by a diagonal of a rectangle. And when- 
ever his line is not even a diagonal but a broken 
line, much more he would seem to err. In fact, it 
is a broken line that is drawn from the Caspian 
Gates through Thapsacus to the Nile. So much 
may be said against Eratosthenes. 

38. But against Hipparchus this too may be urged, 
that, as he criticised the statements of Eratosthenes, 
so also he should bave made some sort of correction 
of Eratosthenes’ errors—the thing that I am doing. 
But Hipparchus—if he has really ever taken thought 
of this matter—bids us to give heed to the old maps, 
although they need much more correction than the 
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STRABO 


toa bévous mivat mpocdeitat. Kal To émrupepopevov 
& ériyeipnua tis auras Exetat poxOnpias. Nap- 
Baver yap év Anpuate TO ex Tov py Sidopévov 
, e > e a) 4 4 

xcatackevac bev, ws nreyEapev jpeis, Ott @arpaxou 
BaBurwv avatoiKxwtépa éotiv ov wreloow 7 
yiriows oTadiots: WoT ei Kal wavy cuVadyeTat TO 
Twreioow 4% StoxArtots Kal TeTpaKxociots cradtots 
avaToMKwtépav avTny elvat éx TaV Eeyomévwv 
e \ a? 4 (4 6 \ A , 

t76 Tov ‘Epatoabévous, oti ért thy Tod Tiypidos 
SiaBaow,  “ArdéEavdpos 5:é8n, aro @aryrdeov 
éotl aovvtopyos otabtioy Sucyidiwv tetpaxociwr, 
€ \ 4 e b) / 9 f \ 
o 6€ Tiypis kal o Eddparys éyeuerwodpevot THY 
Mecorrorapmiav, réws pév én’ dvatoras dépovtat, 
elt’ émiatpépovot mpos voTov Kal wAnotdlovort 


: a LA 
' TOTE GAANHAOLS Te dua Kal BaBvrAwu, ovdev arotrov 


/ a 4 
oupBaiver TO Koyo. 

39. TAnppere? b¢ nal év r@ é€fs éerexyerpnuate, 
éy & ovvayew Bovrerat, Ott THY ad Bardaxou 
9 / 4 eqs a OL 
émt Kaomiovs mirXas od0v, hv pupiov otadiov 
’"Epatoobévns eipnxev, ovx em’ ev0cias dvapepetpn- 
pévnv ws ém’ ev0cias rrapadidwot, Ths evOetas 
jouw éXdtTrovos avons. 4 8 epodds eat avT@ 
rotauTn. nov elvat nat kat’ ‘EpatocBévn tov 
avrov peonuBpwov tov te Sia tod Kavwofixod 
oTopatos Kal tov dia Kvavéwr, d:éyewv 5é rodrov 

a \ , e , , 
Tov bia @arpaxov é€axicyiriovs tpiaxocious 


1 Hipparchus’ reductio ad absurdum again fails, Strabo 
says. First, he has attributed to Eratosthenes a result 
(1,000 stadia) not based upon Eratosthenes’ statements ; 
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map of Eratosthenes still needs. And his subsequent 
effort suffers from the same flaw. For, as I have 
shown by test, he takes as an admitted assumption 
what he has fabricated from data not granted by 
Eratosthenes, namely, that Babylon is not more than 
one thousand stadia farther east than Thapsacus ; 
hence, if even a perfect ‘inference is drawn by 
Hipparchus to the effect that Babylon is not more 
than two thousand four hundred stadia farther east 
than Thapsacus, from Eratosthenes’ statement that 
there is a short route of two thousand four hundred 
stadia from Thapsacus to the Tigris River where 
Alexander crossed—yet if Eratosthenes also states 
that the Tigris and the Euphrates, after encircling 
Mesopotamia for a time, flow east, then turn toward 
the south, and finally draw near to each other and 
to Babylon, he has proved no absurdity in Eratos- 
thenes statement.! 

39. Hipparchus is also wrong in his next effort, 
in which he wishes to draw the inference that 
Eratosthenes gives the highway from Thapsacus to 
the Caspian Gates—a highway the length of which 
Eratosthenes has estimated at ten thousand stadia— 
as measured in a straight line, although it was not so 
measured, the straight line being much shorter. 
The attack he makes against Eratosthenes is to 
this effect: According to Eratosthenes himself the 
meridian through the Canobic mouth of the Nile 
and that through the Cyanean- Rocks? are one and 
the same, and this meridian is six thousand three 
hundred stadia distant from the meridian through 
secondly, he has drawn a false inference from an estimate 
that Eratosthenes did make (2,400 stadia), as Eratosthenes’ 


description of the circuit of the Tigris and Euphrates shows. 
2 The Symplegades. 
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\ } a 
oradtous, tas Sé€ Kuavéas tov Kaoriov dpous 
e f e , “ \ ) 
eEaxtoxtdiovs éFaxooious, 6 KeiTae KaTa THY 
\ 
umépBecw thy émit ro Kdomrov médayos ék 
C4 
KoAyidos, @ore wapa tptaxociovs atadiovs TO 
icov elvat dudotnya ard tov Sia Kvaréwy pe- 
onpBpuwod éri te Odwpaxov Kab éri to Kdomov: 
Tpotrov On Tia ért Tov avTOU peonuSpivod KetcBat 
/ / \ N , 4, b 
Thy te @araxoy xat to Kaomwov. tovto 6 
axodovbciy to adbectdvas taov tas Kaomiovs 
muras @ayrdxov te xal tod Kaoziouv: rod &eé 
Kaowriov! rrovv édattous apeotavat TOV pupiov, 
daous dnoly apeoctdvas Epatocbévns ths @ara- 
Kou: Ths MaWdxou? dpa word éXaTTOUS H pupious 
b 4 A 9 9 > / 4 4 
agectavat tous ém evbeias: KxuKXomropiay dpa 
elvat Tous puptovs, ods? AoyileTar éxeivos em 
\ A n 
evVOcias ato Kaomiwy muvay eis @dyraxov. épod- 
\ \ > 4 4 A 9 , b] 
pev 56 wpos avrov, Ste tod *EparooBévous év 
wratTes AauBavovtos tas evOeias, SirEep oiKetov 
> / 4 \ 
éotl yewypadias, ev mrdte S€ Kal Tas peonp- 
Bpwas cal tas éri ionpepwyy avatorny, éxeivos 
aA > 
YEW METPLKOS AUTOV EvOUVEL, Kal ws dv Se dpyavev 
AdBot tis TOVT@Y ExacTov’ OvdE avTOs St’ Opyaver, 


1 rod 5€ Kaowiov, Spengel inserts, before xoAv ; Meineke, 
Forbiger, following ; & iiller, H. Berger, approving. 
2 ris @avdxov, Spengel inserts, before &pa; Meineke, For- 
biger, following ; C. Miiller, H. Berger, approving. 
os, Siebenkees inserts, from Tyrwhitt’s conjecture ; 
Forbiger, Meineke, following. 
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Thapsacus; and the Cyanean Rocks are six thousand 
six hundred stadia distant from Mt. Caspius, which 
lies at the mountain-pass that leads over from 
Colchis to the Caspian Sea; and hence the distance 
from the meridian through the Cyanean Rocks to 
Thapsacus is within three hundred stadia of being 
equal to the distance thence to Mt. Caspius; so then, 
practically speaking, both Thapsacus and Mt. Caspius 
lie on the same meridian. From this it follows, says 
Hipparchus, that the Caspian Gates are equidistant 
from Thapsacus and from Mt. Caspius; but the 
Caspian Gates are at a much less distance from Mt. 
Caspius than the ten thousand stadia which Eratos- 
thenes says is the distance between the Caspian 
Gates and Thapsacus; therefore the Caspian Gates 
are at a much less distance from Thapsacus than the 
ten thousand stadia that are measured on a straight 
line; and therefore it is a roundabout way that 
measures the ten thousand stadia which Eratosthenes 
reckons on a straight line from the Caspian Gates to 
Thapsacus.!. Now my reply to Hipparchus will be 
that, although Eratosthenes takes his straight lines 
only roughly, as is proper to do in geography, and 
roughly, too, his meridians and his lines to the equi- 
noctial east, Hipparchus puts him to a geometrical 
test—just as if every one of these lines had ‘been 
taken with the aid of instruments.2 Neither does 
Hipparchus himself take everything by the aid of 
instruments, but it is rather by conjecture that he 

1 Even though Hipparchus takes Eratosthenes’ distances 
as longitudinal, the error of the latter is quite obvious; and 
it is now obvious also that Strabo is inclined to protect 
Eratosthenes wherever he can. 


2 That is, instruments of observation—the sun-dial, for 
instance. 
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GANG pardrov oroyacw@ AapBdvev Kai TO WpOs 
opOas Kal TO aapaddArjrous. ev péev 89 TOP 
e , \ \ de a , > 
dmaptnua: erepov 5é TO pnde Ta Keipeva Trap 
éxeiv@ Staotnpata tiVecOat Uw avTod, undé pos 
> a A ¥: 4 > \ 
éxeiva Tov édeyyxov mpoodyecOat, adda mTpos 
lo) 4 a 
Ta UT avtov mAaTTOmeva. SioTEp MpP@Tov pev 
éxelvou TO ATO TOU aTopaTos él Paow eizrovtos 
otadioy éxtaxicytriwv, cal mpocbévtos Tovs eis 
> ] 
Avocxoupidda évOévde é€axociovs, thv § amo 
Atocxouvpidbos eis to Kdomiov trépbeow hyepav 
wévte, 4TIs Kat avTov “Inmapyov§ ecixdferar 
NéyerOat Soov yirtiwv oradiay, o@oTE THY TUp- 
Tacav kat ‘Epatocbévn xeparaodcba éva- 
, 
xcicyiriov! é€axociwy, avtos ouvTétunne Kab 
dnowy éx pév Kuavéwr eis Daow revraxicyirtous 
éEaxocious, eis 6¢ Kaomiov evOévie GdXous yediovs* 
C4 >] > 9 4, , > A 
aor ov Kat ‘Epatoc0évn cupBaivoe dv éml rod 
avrov tras peonuBpwod to Te Kdomiov elvar xat 
> ] 
THv Odaxov, adX\a Kat avTov. dépe S odv Kat 
"EpatooQévn was otv TovT@ Emetat TO THY ATO 

“A / P] 4 UA 2 A 
tod Kaomtov émt Kaozriovs mudas tony eivat Th 
9 \ UA > \ \ > VN a 
amo @awaxovu emt TO avTO onpetov; 

40. "Ev 5€ t@ Sevtép@ vropynpate dvadaBov 
wadw THY avTiy Cnrnow THY Tepl TAY Spwv TaV 
kata tov Tadpov, mepl ay ixavas ecipneaper, 
petaBaiver pos Ta Bopeta pépn Tis oiKoupévns: 


1 évaxioxtAlwy, Sterrett, for évvacixiAlwy. 
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takes the relations of both “ perpendicular” and 
“parallel.” This, then, is one of Hipparchus’ mis- 
takes. Another mistake is this, that he does not 
even put down the distances that are found in 
Eratosthenes or apply his test to them, but to those 
that are fabricated by himself. So, for instance, 
though Eratosthenes first estimated the distance 
from the outlet! to Phasis? at eight thousand stadia 
and added to this the six hundred stadia thence to 
Dioscurias, and then estimated at a five days’ 
journey the pass that leads over to Mt. Caspius 
(which, according to Hipparchus himself, is con- 
jectured to mean about one thousand stadia), so 
that the total distance, according to Eratosthenes, 
amounts to nine thousand six hundred stadia, Hip- 
parchus has made a short cut to his result, and says 
that from the Cyanean Rocks to Phasis the distance 
is five thousand six hundred stadia, and thence to 
Mt. Caspius, another thousand stadia. Therefore 
the statement that Mt. Caspius and Thapsacus are 
virtually situated on the same meridian could not 
be based on the authority of Eratosthenes, but on 
that of Hipparchus himself. Well, suppose it were 
on the authority of Eratosthenes. How, pray, can it 
follow therefrom that the line from Mt. Caspius to 
the Caspian Gates is equal in length to the line from 
Thapsacus to the same point ? 

40. In his Second Book, Hipparchus again takes 
up the same question of ‘Eratosthenes’ division ot 
the inhabited world along the line of the Taurus 
Range, about. which I have already said enough; 
then he passes to a discussion of the Northern 


1 Of the Euxine. 
2 A town at the mouth of the Phasis River. 
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/ \ \ 4 e,> /, b 
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9 iad \ > aA , x / 
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"Epatoobévous To ARGOS, Kat bd Tipoabdvous 
TOU TOUS ALpévas GUyyparyayTos (by erative? pev 
éxeivos pddtoTa TaV aAdAwV, Stahwvav d éréy- 
\ > A “ ee 9 bd ” 
YeTaL TWpos aUTOV TAElaTa), WaT oUK atLov 
nryotpat Stattay ovT éxelvous, éml tocovToy 
Siapaptavovtas Tav dvrwv, ote Tov “Imamapyov. 
Kal yap ovTOS Ta pév TapadeiTreL THY HpapTnme- 
\ > ] 3 > : aA > 9 lA , 4 

vov, Ta & ove éravopOol, arr’ édéyyet povov, Ste 
wrevdas 7H wayopévus eipntat. altidcato pev yap 
a 9 a “A 

Kat TovT Av iaws TIS, Ste hynolv axpas Tpeis TIS 
Evpwrns, piay pev tiOels thv ep is 4 LeXorrov- 
pnoos' éxer yap Te ToAvaoyidés. Kal yap To 
Lovviov axpwrnpidte. opoiws TH Aaxwrixy, ov 
jou HTTOV peonuSpivov: dv tav Mareowr, Kat 
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Xeppovncos amroAapBaver mpos TO Yovvov Tov 


1 peonuBpidv, Madvig, for peonpBpwerepor. 
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Division ; and then he sets forth what Eratosthenes 
said about the countries that lie next after the 
Pontus, namely, that three promontories jut down 
from the north: one promontory, on which is the 
Peloponnesus; a second, the Italian; and a third 
the Ligurian; and that these three promontories 
enclose both the Adriatic and the Tyrrhenian 
Gulfs. After setting forth these statements of 
Eratosthenes in a general way, Hipparchus under- 
takes to test each several statement about the 
promontories, yet on the principles of geometry 
rather than those of geography. But so great is the 
multitude of mistakes made in case of these promon- 
tories by Eratosthenes, and by Timosthenes who 
wrote on The Harbours (whom Eratosthenes praises 
beyond all the rest, though we find him disagreeing 
with Timosthenes on most points), that I consider it 
unfitting to pass judgment either upon those men, 
since they both stray so very far from the facts, or 
upon Hipparchus. For even Hipparchus passes by 
some of their mistakes in silence, while yet others 
he does not correct, but merely shows by test that 
they were made falsely or captiously. We might 
perhaps find fault with Eratosthenes on this point 
too, namely, because he says “three promontories ” 
of Europe, putting down as “one promontory ” that 
on which is the Peloponnesus ; for it is split, so to 
speak, into a number of promontories ; for example, 
Sunium is a promontory just as much as is Laconia, 
since it reaches almost as far south as Maleae and 
embraces a gulf of considerable size. And the 
Thracian Cherronese and the promontory of Sunium 
cut off, between them, not only the gulf of Melas+ but 


The Gulf of Saros. 
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te MéXava Kodrov Kat tovs ébeERs tovs Maxe- 
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Nidtous, ov mrElovs GvTas TaY évaKioxytdiov* 
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TovTov TH pev 'AreEavdpeia Kapia nal ‘Podos, 
Th Se Kapyndove o Top@pos. aavres yap opo- 
Noyovor pt TAELovwev elvar TOV éx Kaptas éml 
Tlop@uov arodv cradioy 4 evaxioxytiiov® 6 Te 
peonuBpivos év peydrto pay tun SiactHpate 
AapBavopevos SoOein dv o avros elvat To TocodTOV 
duopixwtép@* mpos Tov éwOtvaeTepov Saov 4 Kapyn- 
dav éott tod IlopOyod ampos Sicer parrdov, év 
dé tetpaxicytrtous © oradiow exer Katadaviny Tov 
édeyyov. o dé nal tHv ‘Pauny tiOels emi tad- 
Tov peonpBpiwod THY TocodTov Kat Kapyndovos 
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1 évaxoclwv, Meineke, for évvaxoclwv. 

® évaxiox:Alwy, Sterrett, for évvaxicxiAlwy. 

3 évanirxiAlwy, Meineke, for évvanirxiAler. 

4 Kramer, Miiller-Diibner, and Meineke delete r¢ before 
rogovroy and read dSuvcpuicwrepos with some of the MSS. But 


the MSS. also Hise Svopixwrépp. Capps, quite indepen- 
dently, suggested the above reading. 
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also all the Macedonian Gulfs that come after Melas. 
However, if we should pass over this objection, still, 
the most of the distances, which are obviously 
wrong, prove that Eratosthenes’ ignorance of these 
regions is surpassing and that his ignorance requires 
no geometrical proofs, but only such proofs as are 
obvious and can be attested forthwith ; for instance, 
that the pass from Epidamnus that leads over to the 
Thermaic Gulf is more than two thousand stadia, 
though Eratosthenes says it is nine hundred; and 
that the distance from Alexandria to Carthage is 
more than thirteen thousand stadia, though it is not 
more than nine thousand—if Caria and Rhodes lie, as 
Eratosthenes says, on the same meridian as Alexan- 
dria, and the Strait of Sicily on the same meridian as 
Carthage. In fact, all agree that the voyage from 
Caria to the Strait of Sicily is not more than nine 
thousand stadia; and though, when there is some 
considerable distance between two places, the me- 
ridian taken for the more easterly place might be 
granted to be the same as the meridian which is no 
farther west therefrom than Carthage is west of the 
Strait of Sicily, yet when we are concerned with a 
matter of four thousand stadia the error is self- 
evident. And when Eratosthenes actually: places 
Rome—which is so much farther west of the Strait 
of Sicily than even Carthage is—on the same me- 
ridian with Carthage, his ignorance both of these 
regions and of the successive regions toward the 
west as far as the Pillars can reach no higher 
extreme. 


5 rerpantoxiAlus, Bréquigny, for rprox:Alors; all editors or 
translators following or approving. 
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41. Now it would have been proper for Hipparchus, 
if he were not writing a work on Geography but 
merely a review of what Eratosthenes had said in his 
Geography, to go further than he did in setting right 
in detail the mistakes of Eratosthenes; but as for 
me, I have thought it right to introduce in detail the 
appropriate discussion both in regard to the points 
in which Eratosthenes is right and, still more so, in 
regard to those in which he is wrong; and I have 
not merely corrected his mistakes, but where I have 
acquitted him of the charges brought by Hipparchus, 
I have also criticised Hipparchus himself, whenever 
he has said anything in a censorious spirit. But since 
in these instances I see at a glance that Eratos- 
thenes goes entirely astray and that Hipparchus 
accuses him justly, I assume that it is sufficient if I 
correct Eratosthenes by merely stating the facts in 
the course of my Geography itself. Indeed, where 
the errors are continuous and lie on the surface, it 
is better not to mention them at all, except rarely 
and in a general way; and this is what I shall try 
to do in my detailed account. However, let it be said 
at this moment that Timosthenes and Eratosthenes 
and the still earlier geographers were completely 
ignorant of Iberia and Celtica; and vastly more igno- 
rant of Germany and Britain, and likewise of the 
countries of the Getans and the Bastarnians; and 
they were to a considerable extent ignorant of 
Italy, the Adriatic Sea, the Pontus, and the regions 
beyond them on the north; though perhaps such 
statements are censorious. For, since Eratosthenes 
asserts that where it is a question of very remote 
regions he will give merely the traditional distances 
without vouching for them, and admits that he got 
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, 3 fa , 
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1 wapaAlay, Groskurd, for daw; Meineke following. 
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them by tradition,—though at times he adds the 
words “in a line more or less straight’’—it is not 
fair to apply the rigorous test! to those distances 
which do not agree with each other. That is pre- 
cisely what Hipparchus tries to do, not only in the 
cases mentioned above but also where he sets forth 
the distances round about Hyrcania up to Bactria 
and to the tribes on beyond, and, besides, the dis- 
tances from Colchis to the Hyrcanian Sea. Indeed, 
in the case of the geography of the remote countries, 
we should not scrutinize him in the same way as we 
do in that of the continental sea-board and of the 
other regions that are as well known; nay, not even 
in case of the nearer regions ought we to apply the 
geometrical test, as I was saying, but rather the 
geographical. Now toward the end of his Second 
Book, which he has written in refutation of the 
Geography of Eratosthenes, Hipparchus finds fault 
with some of the statements of Eratosthenes about 
Ethiopia, and then says that in his Third Book the 
greater part of his speculation will be mathematical, 
but “to some extent’’ geographical also. It seems 
to me, however, that he did not make his theory 
geographical even “to some extent,’ but wholly 
mathematical—though Eratosthenes himself gives 
Hipparchus a good éxcuse for so doing. For fre- 
quently Eratosthenes digresses into discussions too 
scientific for the subject he is dealing with, but, after 
he digresses, the declarations he makes are not 
‘rigorously accurate but only vague, since, so to speak, 
he is a mathematician among geographers, and yet a 
geographer among mathematicians ; and consequently 
on both sides he offers his opponents occasions for 


1 That is, of geometry. 
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1 The words rijs perati rav tpomxaey after d:axexauyévny 
are omitted by Kramer and succeeding editors. 


1 That is, some such standard as Strabo himself has defined 
in 2. 1. 37. 2 See footnote 2 on p. 40. 

3 But, according to Plutarch, Thales and Pythagoras had 
divided the heavens into five zones, and Pythagoras had 
divided the earth into five corresponding zones (De Placitis 
Philosophorum 2. 12 and 3. 14). 

4 That is, double the breadth assigned to the torrid 
zone by Poseidonius and. Strabo—namely, 2 x 17,600 stadia 
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contradiction ; and the occasions which both he and 
Timosthenes offer Hipparchus in this Third Book are 
so just that it remains for me not even to join my 
observations to those of Hipparchus, but merely to 
content myself with what Hipparchus has said about 
them. 


II 


1. Now let us see what Poseidonius has to say in 
his treatise on Oceanus. For in it he seems to deal 
mainly with geography, treating it partly from the 
point of view of geography properly so called, and 
partly from a more mathematical point of view. And 
so it will not be out of place for me to pass judgment 
upon a few of Poseidonius’ statements, some of them 
now, and others in my discussion of the individual 
countries, as occasion offers, always observing a kind 
of standard.!_ Now it is one of the things proper to 
geography to take as an hypothesis that the earth 
as a whole is spheroidal,?—just as we do in the case 
of the universe—and accept all the conclusions that 
follow this hypothesis, one of which is that the earth 
has five zones. 

2. Poseidonius, then, says that Parmenides was 
the originator of the division into five zones,® but that 
Parmenides represents the torrid zone as almost 
double its real breadth,‘ inasmuch as it falls beyond 


= 35,200 ; and thus the torrid zone would reach to 25° 8’ 342” 
(counting 700 stadia to the degree). Thus the difference be- 
tween Aristotle and Parmenides is not great, if we assume 
that the former places the tropics at about 24°. The reading 
of the manuscripts (see critical note on opposite page) makes 
Parmenides say that the torrid zone is double the zone be- 
tween the tropics, but it is inconceivable that he did so. 
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ExATEPOV TOV T ported els TO ex Os Kab pos Tais 
evKpaTous: “Aptororény dé avrnv Karel THY 
peraku TOV TPOTTLROY, * Tas be perage TOV TpoTt- 
xy? Kal TOV apKTLKOV evKpaTous. _ apport épous 
o é emeToud dtxaias. Staxexauperny yap Aéyeo Oar 
TO aotknTov ba capa THS Oe petaty TOV Tpo- 
TUK EOV H TO Typacv Tob qNatous oun ® 
olKno {wov earl ék Tap brrép Aiyorrov oTOXa- 
Copévors AlOtorwy, elrrep TO bev Hypo Too TAVTOS 
TAATOUS éoriv, 7) Ssacpet ep’ éxdtepa o tonpepwvos. 
TOUTOU dé TO pev ard THs Luiyys, ijrep éorly 
Sptov Tov Gepivod TpoTTLKOD, els Mepony ELob 
TevTaKtaxthwol TO 8 évOevde & Ews Tod THs Kivva- 
po@pLod dpou mapaddyrou, GamrEp éoTiv apxn THIS 
OlraKkeKkav vas, TpLaxidtot. TOUTO pev ouv TO 
Sidornua way éort PET PNTOY, relat TE yap 
kat odeverat: TO 8 é€fs, HEX PL TOU ionpeptvod, 
oyy ® Selevuras Kata THY UT ‘Epatoadévous 
yevopevny dvaper ppnow THs Ys» 6tt éotl aradiov 
oKTaKiaX ior oxtaxociwy: dv 67 oyov ever 
Ta pupa é€axioytrdia oxtaxdota* mpos Ta 


1 ras d& erat) Trav rpomixa@v, Casaubon inserts; all editors 

followin 
2 ob, inert inserts, before oixhacuov; Forbiger, C. Miller, 
Tardieu, following. 

3 ionueptvov, Adyp Selxvurat, Corais, for ionuepwod A€ya, 
delevura:; Groskurd, Meineke, Tardieu, following; C. Miiller, 
H. Berger, approving. 

4 &taxioxlAia dxtraxdoia, Kramer, for rpioxfAia; Meineke, 
Forbiger, Tardieu, C. Miiller, following. 


1 De Meteorologicis 2. 5. 
2 Poseidonius insists on taking literally the Greek word 
Siaxexauperny, ‘* scorched.” 
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both the tropics and extends into the two temperate 
zones, while Aristotle! calls “torrid’’ the region 
between the tropics, and “temperate’”’ the regions 
between the tropics and the “arctic circles.’ But 
Poseidonius censures both systems, and with justice, 
for by “torrid,” ? he says, is meant only the region 
that is uninhabitable on account of heat; and, of the 
zone between the tropics, more than half is unin- 
habitable if we may base a conjecture upon the 
Ethiopians who live south of Egypt—if it be true, 
first, that each division of the torrid zone made’ by 
the equator is half the whole breadth of that zone % 
and, secondly, that, of this half, the part that reaches 
to Meroé from Syene (which is a point on the boun- 
dary line of the summer tropic‘) is five thousand 
stadia in breadth, and the part from Meroé to the 
parallel of the Cinnamon-producing Country, on 
which parallel the torrid zone begins, is three thou- 
sand stadia in breadth. Now the whole of these two 
parts can be measured, for they are traversed both 
by water and by land; but the rest of the distance, 
up to the equator, is shown by calculation based 
upon the measurement which Eratosthenes made of 
the earth 5 to be eight thousand eight hundred stadia. 
Accordingly, as is the ratio of the sixteen thousand 
eight hundred stadia® to the eight thousand eight 

* Strabo proceeds to give a definite estimate of the inhabited 
and uninhabited portions of the torrid zone north of the 
equator. But, for the division of the zone south of the 
equator, he can only assume that a similar estimate applies. 
By so assuming he reaches a conclusion for the whole zone, 
in the form of a ratio. 

4 The north and south temperate zones had also the name 
of summer and winter zones ; and hence the summer tropic 


is the northern tropic. 5 252,000 stadia. 
6 The distance between the northern tropic and the equator. 
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3 4 > 4 a ” LY 
OxTaktoxidta OoKxTaKoola, TovTovy adv éyou Td 
petakd tev Ttpomikayv SidoTnua mpos TO TIS 
Siaxexavpévns mAaTos. Kav Tov vewrépwv 8e 
dvapeTpnoewy ciodyntat  éXayiotny TroLodaa TH 
yiv, otav o Tloceddévios eyxpiver wept dxtrwxaideca 
pupiddas ovoay, tepl uscd tov aropaives Thy 
Staxexaupevnv THs peTaEd TOV TPOTTLKOY, 7 pLKP@ 
ToD Hplaovs pelfova: ionv b€ Kal thy adtny 
ovdapas. TOls TE APKTLKOLS, OUTE Tapa Taow 
ovolv, oUTE Tots avTOIs TavTayod, Tis dv Sopifor 
Tas evxpdTous, altrep cioly GpeTamMTwTOL; TO Mev 
ov fw) Tapa Tao elvat TOUS apKTLKOUS, OvdeY 
dv ein mpos tov éreyyov: Sei yap rapa tots rHv 
eUKpaTov oixodaww Elva TAaoL, Tpos ovoTrEp Kal 
heyerau Hovous edxpatos. TO Oé pa TavTayov 
Tov avTov TpoTrov, aAAA peTarinresy, KANOS 
elAnTrTaL. 

3. Adros dé dsatpov eis tas Cwvas, wévte pév 
gdnow elvat ypnoipovs mpos TA ovpavia. TovTwY 
5é meptoxious Svo Tas Vid Tots TOAOLS péXpL TOV 
EYOVTWY TOUS TPOTTLKOUS APKTLKOUS, ETEpoaKious bé 

1 That is, 16,800 : 8,800 :: 33,600 : 17,600. The ratio is 
21:11, and the breadth of the torrid zone 17,600 stadia 
(compare 2. 1. 18). 

he Greeks in general used the term ‘“‘ arctic circle” of a 
celestial circle, and not of a terrestrial circle as we do to- 
day. Our arctic circle is fixed; theirs varied according 
to the standpoint of the observer. Their arctic circle was 
drawn on the celestial sphere parallel to the equator and 
tangent to the observer’s horizon, and it therefore separated 


the circumpolar stars that are always above the horizon from 
the stars that rise and set with respect to his horizon. Since 
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hundred stadia, so would be the ratio of the distance 
between the two tropics to the breadth of the torrid 
zone.t And if, of the more recent measurements of 
the earth, the one which makes the earth smallest in 
circumference be introduced—I mean that of Posei- 
donius, who estimates its circumference at about one 
hundred and eighty thousand stadia—this measure- 
ment, I say, renders the breadth of the torrid zone 
somewhere about half the space between the tropics, 
or slightly more than half, but in no wise equal to, or 
the same as, that space. And again, Poseidonius asks 
how one could determine the limits of the temperate 
zones, which are non-variable, by means of the 
arctic circles,” which are neither visible among all 
men nor the same everywhere. Now the fact that 
the “arctic circles” are not visible to all could be of 
no aid to his refutation of Aristotle, because the 
“arctic circles’’ must be visible to all who live in 
the temperate zone, with reference to whom alone 
the term “temperate” is in fact used. But his point 
that the “arctic circles’ are not everywhere visible 
in the same way, but are subject to variations, has 
been well taken.? 

3. When Poseidonius himself divides the earth 
into the zones,’ he says that five of them are useful 
with reference to the celestial phenomena; of these 
five, two—those that lie beneath the poles and 
extend to the regions that have the tropics as arctic 


the altitude of the celestial pole is always the same as the 
latitude of the observer, the arctic circles would become zero 
for him at the equator; and, again, he would have no arctic 
circles if stationed south of the equator, nor would he have 
any antarctic circles if stationed north of the equator. 
Strabo insists that the boundaries of the temperate zones 
shall be fixed, not variable. 3 Seven. 
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tas édeERs tavtars Svo péypt TeV: vd Tots 
TpoTiKois oixovvTwv, apdioxioy be Thv petakd 
TOV TpoTLKaY. pos é TA avOparreva TavTas TE 
cal dvo aAXas otevas Tas bd Tos TpoTLKOIs, 
b @ , \ a , ? 
Kal as Hutov, wos pnvos Kata Kopud nv éoriv 
0 HAtos, Siva Statpovpévas bro TV TpoTTLKaY. 
eye yap tt idrov tas Covas tavtas, avyunpds TE 
2Q7 > , e 4 \ 3 4 \ 
idiws Kal dupoddes Urapyovaas Kal apopous wy 
atrdiov kal rupwd@v Tivwv KapTaV ouyKEKav- 
/ v \ \ s 4 4 \ A 
pévov. pn yap pn elvat mrnolov, date Ta védn 
mpoonimrovtra SuBpous trocetv, unde 517) rrotapois 
SiappeicOa. Sitomep ovrAdTpryas Kal ovAdKEpwS 
kal mpoxetrdous cal mrAaTUppWas yevvacbau Ta 
yap dxpa avtav ovaotpépec ar Kal Tovs ixyOvo- 
ddyous 5é cata tavtas Tas Covas oixeiv. Se 
n~ 3 Ww ‘yal aA . 14 A 

§é Tair’ ida Tov Cwvav tovtwy Snrobv dyot 
TO TOUS voTLwTépovs avTaV Eyew TO TepLtéxov 
evxpaTotepov Kal THY yhv Kapripwrépay nal 
evudpotépav. | 


III 


1. TloAvBtos b€ rote’ Savas &E Svo pév Tas Tois 
b] la) e ? 5 , 5 \ A N 
apxtikots Uiromimrtovoas, dvo 66 Tas peTakv 
ToUT@Y Te Kal TOY TpoTLKaY, Kal Svo Tas peTakd 
1 That is, the frigid zones, where the shadows describe an 


oval in the summer-time. 
2 That is, the temperate zones, where the shadows are 
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circles—are “periscian!’’; and the two that come 
next and extend to the people who live beneath the 
tropics are “ heteroscian?’’; and the zone between 
the tropics, “amphiscian3’. But for purposes of 
human interest there are, in addition to these five 
zones, two other narrow ones that lie beneath the 
tropics and are divided into two parts by the tropics ; 
these have the sun directly overhead for about 
half a month each year. These two zones, he says, 
have a certain peculiarity, in that they are parched 
in the literal sense of the word, are sandy, and pro- 
duce nothing except silphium and some pungent 
fruits that are withered by the heat; for those 
regions have in their neighbourhood no mountains 
against which the clouds may break and produce 
rain, nor indeed are they coursed by rivers ; and for 
this reason they produce creatures with woolly hair, 
crumpled horns, protruding lips, and flat noses (for 
their extremities are contorted by the heat) ; and the 
“ fish-eaters’”’ also live in these zones. Poseidonius 
says it is clear that these things are peculiar to those 
zones from the fact that the people who live farther 
south than they do have a more temperate atmos- 
phere, and also a more fruitful, and a better-watered, 
country. 


Ill 


1. Potysius makes six zones : two that fall beneath 
the arctic circles, two between the arctic circles and 
the tropics, and two between the tropics and the 
thrown in opposite directions at noon; the shadow in the 
northern zone falling north and in the southern falling south. 


% That is, the torrid zone, where the shadow for any point 
at noon is north part of the year and south part of the year. 
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ToUT@Y Kal TOD tonuepLvod. 7 fev OV Els TréVTE 
Staipecis Soxet pou kal dvoixa@s Gua Kal yewypa- 
dixads eipjoOar. pvoicads pév, Ste nal apos ta 
oupdvia Kal mpos THv Tov TepLéxovTOS KpactY 
mTpos pev Ta ovpavia, Gre Tots TrEeptoKtots Kal TOLS 
éTepooxios! Kal Tots audioxioss, obTws av apioTa 
ScoptCopévors, ovvdsopiterar nal ta wept rHv Oéav 
TOV GOTPWV, OAOTXEpEl TIL peplou@ NayBavorvTa 
thv é&ddrakiv' apos 5é THY Tod TEpLéyovTos 
Kpacww, STL THS TOVTOU KpdoEws TpOS TOY HALOV 
Kpivopévns Stapopal rpeis eiow ai yerixotatas 
kal ovvteivovoat’ mpos te Tas Tav Cowv Kat 
gutay cvotdces Kal TOV adXwV hucveTaces * 
TOV UT TO aépe Kal év avT@ exeive, trepBory 
Garmovs kal d\renfus nal pecotns. abtn 5é TO 
eis Tas Covas peptop@ AapBdver THY oixelav 
Staxpiow at te yap Kateipuypévar S00 THY 
Ere tod Adrrovs brayopevovay, cis pilav 
TOU TEpLeKXOVTOS vat cuvayopevat, al Te evKpaToL 
jTaparAnciws es pilav THY peTOTHTA ayovTat, es 
dé tHv ANoLrnv 4 RolTN pia Kal Staxexavpévn. 
Ste 6€ Kal yewypadids eotw 6 pepiopds, SHrOov. 

1 nal rots érepooxlos, Groskurd inserts, after xepioxiors ; 
Meineke, Forbiger, Tardieu, following; Gosselin, Kramer, 
C. Miiller, approving, but not inserting. 


2 nucovordces, Madvig, for auiovoradeis; A. Vogel, 
Sterrett, approving. 
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equator. However, the division into five zones 
seems to me to be in harmony with physics as well 
as geography ; with physics, in relation both to the 
celestial phenomena and to the temperature of the 
atmosphere ; in relation to the celestial phenomena, 
because, by means of the “periscian” and the 
‘‘heteroscian”’ and the “ amphiscian”’! regions (the 
best way to determine the zones), the appearance of 
the constellations to our sight is at the same time 
determined ; for thus, by a kind of rough-outline 
division,? the constellations receive their proper 
variations ; and in relation to the temperature of the 
atmosphere, because the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere, being judged with reference to the sun, is 
subject to three very broad differences—namely, 
excess of heat, lack of heat, and moderate heat, 
which have a strong bearing on the organisations of 
animals and plauts, and the semi-organisations® of 
everything else beneath the air or in the air itself. 
And the temperature of the atmosphere receives its 
proper determination by this division of the earth 
into five zones: for the two frigid zones imply the 
absence of heat, agreeing in the possession of one 
characteristic temperature; and in like manner the 
two temperate zones agree in one temperature, that 
of moderate heat; while the one remaining is 
consistent in having the remaining characteristic, in 
that it is one and torrid in temperature. And it is 
clear that this division is in harmony with geography. 

1 See 2, 2. 3, and footnotes. 

2 Strabo, like Pythagoras, has in mind celestial zones cor- 
responding to his terrestrial zones. The former would not 
be so accurate as the latter, but they would afford a con- 


sistent basis for astronomical observation. 
3 Seeds, for example. 
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Cnret yap 1 yewypadia TH éTepa! TeV EevKpaTov 
aopicat Td oixovpevoy bp hyav Tuna TMpos 
Svces pev ovv Kal advaToAn OdratTra éotiy 4 TEpa- 
fo) XN \ , , e 3/4 @€ 
Tovoa, mpos 5é Ta votia nal Ta Bopera o anp, o 
XN aM A a / e 
pev péoos evxpatos dv Kal gdutois Kal fears, o 
S ép éxatepa Svaxpatos bepBorn Kal érreiyer 
A , ? a \ , 
tov Odrmovus. eis 5€ tas tpeis Stadhopas ravTas 
907 ra 9 , 4 A 
éSénoe THs eis wévte Savas Siatpécews. TO yap 
ionpepwv@ tunbeioa Siva 7 opaipa Ths yijs els TE 
To Bopetov yucdalpiov, év © pets eopev, Kal TO 
votiov, wiréypayre tas tpeis Stadhopas’ Ta peév 
yap pos TO ionuepw@ nal TH Staxexavpévy Covy 
Sid Katya doixnra éoti, Ta Sé pos TO TOA@ bia 
Wixos, TA 6€ péoa Ta edxpata Kal Ta oixnoima. 
o 8€ tas bd Trois TpoTiKois MpooTOeEls OvK ava 
Novov Tais Tévte TavTas* mpoctiOnory, ovd opota 
xexpnpévos® Ssadhopd, GAN ws dv ei kal tais 
€Ovixais dSiapopais amépawe fwovas, adrAnv péev 
thy AiOcomrixynv, adAdrAnv Sé rHhv ZevOixnv rat 
KeArixny, tpitny dé ray ava péocov. 
2. ‘O 6€ TloAvBios rotro pév ovK ev, TO Trovety 
, a b A Uf 
tivas Cwvas Tois apxtixois Siopilopévas, dvo péev 
Tas umomirrovoas avtois, Sv0 bé tas petakv 
TovTwy Kal THY TpoTLKoY: elpntat yap StL Tots 
petamimrovot aonpuelois ovxX opioTéov Ta ape- 
TaNTWTA, oVde TOIs TpoTrKOis Sé THS StaKxexav- 


1 wf érépa, Madvig, for rijs érépas. 
2 radras, Corais, for radras ; Meineke following. 
3 xexpnuévos, Corais, for cexpnuévas. 
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For geography seeks to define by boundaries that 
section of the earth which we inhabit by means of the 
one of the two temperate zones. Now on the west 
and on the east it is the sea that fixes its limits, but 
on the south and the north the nature of the air ; for 
the air that is between these limits is well-tempered 
both for plants and for animals, while the air on both 
sides of these limits is harsh-tempered, because of 
excess of heat or lack of heat. It was necessary to 
divide the earth into five zones corresponding to 
these three differences of temperature ; indeed, the 
cutting of the sphere of the earth by the equator into 
two hemispheres, the northern hemisphere in which 
we live, and the southern hemisphere, suggested the 
three differences of temperature. For the regions 
on the equator and in the torrid zone are uninhabit- 
able because of the heat, and those near the pole are 
uninhabitable because of the cold; but it is the 
intermediate regions that are well-tempered and 
inhabitable. But when he adds the two zones 
beneath the tropics, Poseidonius does not follow the 
analogy of the five zones, nor yet does he employ a 
like criterion; but he was apparently representing 
zones by the ethnical criteria also, for he calls one of 
them the “Ethiopic zone,” another the “Scythico- 
Celtic zone,” and a third the “ intermediate zone.”’ 

2. Polybius is not right in this, namely, in that he 
defines some of his zones by means of the arctic 
circles: two that fall under the arctic circles them- 
selves, and two between the arctic circles and the 
tropics ; for, as I have already said, non-variables must 
not be defined by points that are variable! And we 
must also not employ the tropics as boundaries of the 


1 See page 365, and footnote 2. 
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a A 
pévns Gpows ypnaréov: Kat yap ToT’ elpytat. THV 
Staxexaupévny pévros diya Svatp@v mpos ov PavrAnv 
érivotay haiverar Kexiwnpévos, mpos fy Kal SAnv 
Sixa Siatpodpev evpuas trav yhv eis Te TO Bopevov 
nprohatploy Kal TO voTtoy TO tonuepiv@ Sov 
yap Ort, ef) Stacpetras Kata tavTny THY Touny 
kal 7 Svaxexaupévn, Kal rovet tia émitnderoTnta 
4 \ \ ee , e 4 b] e 
@oTe Kal TO Hyutodaipioy éExdtepoy éEF SAwV cuVveE- 
TayOat tpiav Cwvav opotoedav tay év Oarépy. 
e é * UA \ dé . \ ? é , 

n pev ovv ToLavTn Tomy Séyetae THY eis BE Covas 
Siatpeotv, 9 8 érépa ov wdvu. ei yobv Te 51a TOY 

Lg / , A rt b) > 7 
mwokwy diya téuvors THY Yyhv, ovK av eEixoTas 
Exadtepov TOV hutohaipiov, TO Te éaréptoy Kal TO 
J A lA > 4 a? ? Xa e ? 
avaToNKov, Téuvors ets Cwvas é&, ar n €lS 
mévte apxovoa dv eln TO yap opotoTrabes TaV 
tTunudrwav apdotépwv ths Siaxexavpévns, & trovet 
0 lonpepwwos, Kal TO ouyKeloOat TepitTHY Kal 
Tepiepyov atropaives THY TomHnV, opotoeo@y pév 
ovo ay Kal TOY EUKpaTwV Kal TOV KaTeYpuypévor, 
> 9 b) f a 4 4 A 
GNX’ ov cuyKerpevwov’ odTws obv Kal THY dANV YyHV 
éx TOV TOLOUTMOY Hulopalpiov émivooupévny ap- 
Kouvtas adv eis mévre duatpoins. et 8, dowep 
"Epatocbévns hyciv, 7 vrorintovca TO Lonpepwv@ 
éotw evxpatos, KaOdrep Kal IloAvBios opodoket 
(wrpootiOnos 8 obtos nal Sivdte dYnrotaty eo: 
duomrep Kal xatopBpeitat, trav Bopeiwy vedav 
KaTa TOUS éTyoias éxel TOis dvacTHuact TpooTIT- 
1 ydp, 871, ef Siatpeira:, Madvig, for yap 8re Siatpetrar. 
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torrid zone ; this, too, I have already said. However, 
when he divides the torrid zone into two parts, it is 
clearly no foolish notion that has moved him to do 
so; for it is by this notion that we very suitably use 
the equator to divide the whole earth into two parts, 
namely, the northern and the southern hemispheres. 
For it is clear that, if the torrid zone as well is 
divided according to this method of partition, 
Polybius reaches a convenient result ; that is, each of 
the two hemispheres is composed of three whole 
zones, each of which is like in form to its correspond- 
ing zone in the other hemisphere. Now a partition 
of this kind admits of the division into six zones ; but 
the other partition does not altogether admit of it. 
At all events,if you should cut the earth into two 
parts by means of the circle that runs through the 
poles, you could not reasonably divide each of the 
two hemispheres, the western and the eastern, into 
six zones, but the division into five zones would be 
sufficient; for the homogeneousness of the two 
sections of the torrid zone that are made by the 
equator, and the fact that they are contiguous to each 
other, render their partition useless and superfluous, 
while the two temperate and the two frigid zones are, 
indeed, alike in form respectively, though they are 
not contiguous. So, therefore, if you conceive of the 
whole earth as composed of hemispheres of this kind 
it will be sufficient to divide it into five zones. But 
if the country that lies under the equator is temper- 
ate, as Eratosthenes says it is (an opinion with which 
Polybius agrees, though he adds this, that it is the 
highest part of the earth, and for that reason is 
subject to rains, because at the season of the Etesian 
Winds the clouds from the north strike in great 
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, , ‘ A , 1 v 
TOVTOV TWAELOTWV), TOAV KpEetTTOV TpiTnV' etxpaTov 
TAUTHY Tolley oTEVHV TlWa, 7) TAS UTS Tots TpO- 
mixois eloayelv. ouvnyoper 5é TovTots Kal Ta 
TovavTa, av péuvnta, Kat Iloced@vos, To éxet 

/ ? / ® 9 , 
Tas petactdces ofuTépas eivar Tas eis TA TWAGYLA, 

e > ] a \ > > 9? a 9 A ? fa) 
ws 8 attws Kal ras am avatodns emt Svow Tov 
ey / 2g / \ e , Ul 
HjAtou: o&€UTEepaL yap al KaTa peyioTov KUKXOV 
TOV OMOTAXOY KiWHT Ew. 

3. ’Evioratat 8 6 Tlocedévios 7G TovvBig, 
duoTe hnot thy Ure THE tonpepw@ olxnow trpyro- 
TaTny: ovdey yap elvat Kata Thy odatpixny 
émipaveray tnpos bia tTHv opaddtnta, ovdé $7) 
> \ \ e \ a > A 9 A 
dpewny elvas THY UTO THO LonpEpLV@, GAXA "WAdXOY 

? > 7 , a? 4 A / 
medidoa todTredov Tras TH éemipaveia ths Oadarrns* 
Tous dé mAnpovvtas Tov Netdov SuBpous éx Trav 
AlOtoTmixay opav cupBaiver. tadta 8 eimav 
> A ? ” a / e a 
évtav0a év adds auyxywpe:, dnoas wrovoeiv 
dpn elvat Ta vTd TH tonpepiv@, mpos a éxa- 
TépwOev ard TAY evxpatoV dudoly mpoorintovra 

o , a \ ” o @ es 
Ta véedn troteiy Tos GuBpovs. avr pev odv H av- 
oporoyia havepd: adda Kai Sobévros Tod dpewnv 
elvas THY LTO TO LonpepLv@, GAAN Tis avaKkuTrTew 

\ 
dv d0feev’ ot yap avrot cvppouy dacly elvat tov 


3 rhv, Kramer suspects and Meineke deletes, before 
etxparov. 





1 That is, the circumstances just quoted from Polybius. 
2 That is, the equator and adjacent circles of latitude. 
Strabo means simply that the sun passes more rapidly with 
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numbers against the mountain peaks in that region), 
it would be much better to regard it as a third 
temperate zone, although a narrow one, than to 
introduce the two zones beneath the tropics. And 
in accord with these circumstances ! are the following 
(which Poseidonius has already mentioned), namely, 
that in those regions the oblique motion of the sun 
is more rapid, and in the same way its daily motion 
from east to west; for when revolutions are 
accomplished within the same period of time, those 
on the greatest circles? are the more rapid. 

3. But Poseidonius objects to the statement of 
Polybius that the inhabited region under the equator 
is the highest. For, says Poseidonius, there can be 
no high point on a spherical surface, because the 
surface of a sphere is uniform all round; and indeed 
the country under the equator is not mountainous, 
but rather is it a plain that is approximately on a 
level with the surface of the sea; and the rains that 
flood the Nile come together from the mountains of 
Ethiopia. But although Poseidonius thus expresses 
himself in this passage, he concedes the view of 
Polybius in other passages, saying he suspects that 
there are mountains beneath the equator and that the 
clouds from the two temperate zones strike against 
those mountains on both sides and cause the rains. 
Now here the lack of consistency is obvious ; but even 
if it be admitted that the country beneath the equator 
is mountainous, another inconsistency, as it seems, 
would arise ; for these same men assert that the ocean 
is one continuous stream round the earth. How, pray, 


respect to points in this third temperate zone than in the new 
torrid zone on either side of that zone; hence a temperate 
climate on and near the equator. 
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@keavov. Tas ov spn Kata péoov idpvovcw 
avrov, wWANV ef vycous Tivas BovrovTaL éyeLD; 
dws 5¢ 8 Tote TovT Exel, THS yewypadiKs 
pepidos é&w mimte Sotéov 8 icws Te mpodepévp 
THY Tepl @KEavod Tpaypateiay TadT’ éEeralerv. 

4, Mvnobels 5& tav TepitTrAEDaaL Deyopévov 
thy AtBinv ‘Hpddotrov pev olecbai dynow bd 
Nex@! weudhOévtas twas teréoar tov Tepi- 
awrouv “Hparreidnv Sé rov Ilovtixoy ev Stardoyo 
Toteiy adiypévov wapa Tédwva® payor tiva 
TwepiTrAcdaat pacKovta. apudptupa dé TadT elvat 
dynoas cal Bvdokov teva Kufixnvoy Oewpov xa 
atovoogpopoyv trod tav Kopeiwyv ayavos édOeiv eis 
Aiyvurrrov iotopel xata tov Sevtepov Evepyérnv: 
avoTtabnvar 5é xal t@ Bacire? nal Tois trept 
avrov, kal padtoTa KaTa Tov’s avamXous TOD 
NeiAov Oavpactixoy dvta tav ToTiKaV idiW- 
pdtov dua Kal ovx amaldevtov. rtuyelv 87 
tia ‘“lvdov xopicbévra ws tov Bacihéa tro 
Ttav durddkwov tod *“ApaBiov puyod, AeyovTav 
evpely nusOavn xatayOévra povov év unl, tis & 
ein xal mobev, ayvoeiv, wy cuvévtas thy &bid- 
rNexTov: Tov de Tapadobvar Tois SiddEovaw éAXAD- 
vitew. éxpabovta dé Sinynoacbat, Sot ex THs 

1 All scholars agree that Strabo or Poseidonius made a 
mistake in giving the name of Darius here. It was Neco 
who ordered the circumnavigation of Africa, while Darius 


ordered that of Arabia. (Herod. 4. 42). 
2 TéAwva, Corais, for TéAw: Meineke approving. 
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can they place mountains in the centre of the ocean— 
unless by “‘ mountains” they refer to certain islands? 
But however this may be, it falls outside the province 
of geography ; and perhaps we should give over these 
matters for examination to some one who proposes to 
write a treatise on the ocean. 

4. In giving the names of those who are said to 
have circumnavigated Libya Poseidonius says that 
Herodotus believes that certain men commissioned 
by Neco accomplished the circumnavigation of 
Libya ; and adds that Heracleides of Pontus in one of 
his Dialogues makes a certain Magus who had come 
to the court of Gelo assert that he had circumnavigated 
Libya. And, after stating that these reports are 
unsupported by testimony, he tells the story of a 
certain Eudoxus of Cyzicus, a sacred ambassador and 
peace herald at the festival of Persephone. Eudoxus, 
the story goes, came to Egypt in the reign of 
Euergetes the Second!; and he became associated 
with the king and the _ king’s ministers, and 
particularly in connection with the voyages up the 
Nile; for he was a man inclined to admire the 
peculiarities of regions and was also not uninformed 
about them. Now it so happened, the story 
continues, that a certain Indian was brought to the 
king by the coast-guards of the recess of the Arabian 
Gulf, who said that they had found him half-dead 
and alone on a stranded ship, but that they did not 
know who he was or where he came from, since they 
did not understand his language ; and the king gave 
the Indian into the charge of men who would teach 
him Greek :and when the Indian had learnt Greek, 
he related that on his voyage from India he by a 


‘Ptolemy Physcon, who reigned B.c, 146-117. 
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Tvduchs mwréwv wepirécot wAdVyH Kal awlein 
Sedpo, Tovs cuprdous aTroBadkov Aig: UTrO- 
AnPOévra Sé brocyécOar Toy eis “Ivdovs mrodv 
nyjcacbat Tois bTO TOD Bacthéws Tpoyerpiobeict 
routwv € yevéoOat Kai rov Evdo€or. 

Tlhevoavra 69 peta Swpov éravenOeiv avripop- 

4 > , \ 4 A ? A 
TLOALEVOV APWLATA KAL ALGous TroAUTENEIS, WY TOUS 
pey xatadpépovow of Totapol pera Tov Wydor, 
Tous & dpuKxtovs ebpicxovat, memnyotas é& wrypod, 
xaQdrep ta KpvotdAdva tap piv: Starpev- 
cOjvar 5é tav édrridwv: adedécOar yap avrov 
e@ N 4 \ bd , 4 
aravtTa tov goprov tov Kvepyerny. tedeuT7- 
’ ? 4 \ , , \ 

cavros 8° éxeivov tov Biov, Kreoratpay tHv 
yuvaixa d:abdéEacOas thy apynv: wdadwv odv Kal 
wre TavrTns TeupOjvar tov EvdoFov pera peifovos 
jwapacKkeuns. éraviovta & avéuows wapevexOjvat 
e A ? , / f 
vTéep tHv AtOvotriay: mpoodhepopevov 8é Tice 
torrots é€ouxerodacbat tovs avOpwrovs petadocer 

/ ” \ / 2 2 
o.Tiwv te Kal olvov Kal trarabider, ov éxelvoss 
ov periv, avrl 5 trovtwy tdpelas Te Tuyyavev 

/ J 4 , aA e , 
xal xabodnyias, aroypddecOai te TOV pnyaTov 
évia. evpovta 8 axpotpepov EvAwvov éx vavaryiov 
tamov éyov éyyeyAuppévov, wuOduevoy ws amd 
THS éomépas mAeovTaV TivaV eln TO vauvaryLov 
TovTo, Kopuifery avTo avactpépavta mpos Tov 
? a A V4 2 ? ” > / 
otxetov TrovY. acwlévta & eis Aiyumrrov, ovKétt 
THs KaAcomrdtpas jryoupévns, aAXA Tov tratdos, 
1 xaf, Meineke proposes to insert, after yevéaOa. 
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strange mischance! mistook his course and reached 
Egypt in safety, but only after having lost all his 
companions by starvation; and when his story was 
doubted, he promised to act as guide on the trip to 
India for the men who had been previously selected 
by the King; and of this party Eudoxus, also, became 
a member. 

So Eudoxus sailed away with presents; and he 
returned with a cargo of perfumes and precious 
stones (some of which the rivers bring down with the 
sands, while others are found by digging, being 
solidified from a liquid state, just as our crystals are). 
But Eudoxus was wholly deceived in his expectations, 
for Euergetes took from him his entire cargo. And 
after the death of Euergetes, his wife, Cleopatra, 
succeeded him on the throne; and so Eudoxus was 
again sent out, by her also, and this time with a 
larger outfit. But on his return voyage he was 
driven out of his course by the winds to the south of 
- Ethiopia, and being driven to certain places he 
conciliated the people by sharing with them bread, 
wine, and dried figs (for they had no share of such 
things), and in return therefor he received a supply 
of fresh water and the guidance of pilots, and he also 
made a list of some of their words. And he found 
an end of a wooden prow that had come from a 
wrecked ship and had a horse carved on it ; and when 
he learned that this piece of wreckage belonged to 
some voyagers who had been sailing from the west, 
he took it with him when he turned back upon his 
homeward voyage. And when he arrived safely in 
Egypt, inasmuch as Cleopatra no longer reigned but 


1 In §5 following Strabo makes sport of this ‘strange 
mischance.” 
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adaipeOnvat Tardw rdvra: dwpadjvar yap vevo- 
odiopévov ToAAG. TOS aKpoTp~ppoyv mpopepovTa 
eis! ro eutroptov, decxvuvat Tois vavKANpOLS, yvavat 
Sé Tabdepurav éve tovtwy yap tovs pév éprro- 
pous beyanha _oTéhhewv Tota, TOUS be mévnTas 
puixpa, & xarelv immous, ad THY év Tals Trp@pats 
éricnmov: tovutos? dé wreiv péxpe tov Ai€ou 
jwotauov tept tiv Mavpovoiay ddtevopévous: 
arya Tov 87 vavedipov TLVas Yyvwpicat TO 
axpoTp@pov évos TaV amo tod Aif€ov Totapod 
jToppwrTepoyv TAEvedYTMV Kal pH cwOévTwY UTrap- 
Eav. 

"Ex 8€ rovtov aupBarovta tov Kvdofov as 
Suvatos ein 0 qepimdous o AvBuKos, mopev0évta 
olxabe thy ovoiay évOéuevoy macay éEoppjoat. 
kal mpa@tov pev eis Atcavapyeiar,’ eit’ cis Mao- 
cadiav édOeciv, nal thy é&js tmapadiav péxpe 
Tadeipwv, ravrayod b¢ dtaxwdovifovta tadTa Kal 
vpnuatilopevoy KatackevdoacOar Trotov péya 
kat épdorxia dv0 rAéuBors AnoTpixols Spuora, éuBe- 
Bdoa: te* povotxd traidionxapia Kat iatpovs Kat 
dAXous Texvitas, érevta wreiy ert tv “lvdixnv 
petéwpov Cehvpois cuvexéot. Kapvovtwov b& TO 
TAG THY cvVOVT@V, akovTa eToVpicaL TpPOS YD, 
deSouxota Tas wAnppupidas Kal Tas dpyTretets. 
cat 69 xal cupBivac Strep ededier Kabioat yap To 

1 eis, Meineke, for és. 

2 rotrois, Casaubon, for rovrovs; Siebenkees, Corais, 
Meineke, following. 

® A:catapxelav, Meineke, for Atcatapxlay; C. Miiller ap- 
proving. 

4 éuBiBdoa re, Meineke, for éuBiBdoacda:; Forbiger follow- 
ing, L. Kayser approving. 
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her son in her stead, he was again deprived of every- 
thing, for it was discovered that he had stolen much 
property. But he brought the figure-head to the 
market-place and showed it to the shipmasters, and 
learned from them that it was a figure-head from 
Gades ; for he was told that whereas the merchants 
of Gades fit out large ships, the poor men fit out small 
ships which they call “horses” from the devices on 
the prows of their ships, and that they sail with 
these small ships on fishing voyages around the coast 
of Maurusia as far as the river Lixus; but some of 
the shipmasters, indeed, recognized the figure-head 
as having belonged to one of the ships that had sailed 
rather too far beyond the Lixus River and had not 
‘returned home safely. 

And from the above-mentioned fact Eudoxus 
conjectured that the circumnavigation of Libya was 
possible, went home,! placed all his property on a 
ship, and put out to sea. First he put in at 
Dicaearchia, then at Massilia, and then at the 
successive points along the coast until he came to 
Gades; and everywhere noisily proclaiming his 
scheme and making money by trafficking, he built a 
great ship and also two tow-boats like those used 
by pirates; and he put music-girls on board, and 
physicians, and other artisans, and finally set sail on 
the high sea on the way to India, favoured by 
constant western breezes. But since his companions 
became tired of the voyage, he sailed with a fair wind 
towards the land; though he did it against his will, 
for he feared the ebb and flow of the tides. And, 
indeed, what he feared actually came to pass: the 


1 To Cyzicus. 
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Toto, HovXH Oé, ote pwnd aOpodrv ScarvOjva, 
GAra POjvat ta hoptia cwHévta eis ynv Kal Tov 
EvUAwv Ta mretota: GE dv TpiTov NepBov cuptn- 
Edpevoy tevtnxovTop@ tapicov TEV, Ews avOpo- 
mois ouvéwike TA avTa pnyata Pbeyyopuévoss, 
dmep wpotepov ameyéypamto'! dua 8& rovTd ye 
yvavat, ote Te of évTad0a avOpwroe opocOveis elev 
trois Aidiowrww éxeivors, al Ste opopotey TH Boryou 
Bacineia. 

’Adévta 87 tov eri Ivdods rA0bv avactpépery év 
5¢ 7@ TapdtA@ vicov edvdpov Kat evdevdpov épn- 
pny iSovra onperooacba. cwlévra dé eis THY Mav- 
povotav, Suaépevov rovs AéuBous wel xopscOjvat 
a pos Tov Boyov cal cupBovreverv avT@ TV vavoTo- 
diay éraveréoIa tavtTny, ioydoar § eis tavaytia 
Tous hirous brorelvovtas PoRov, wn cupRBH THY 
yaepav everriBovrevtov yevéoBat, SayOeions rap- 
ddov tois &Ewbev émictpatevew eOédovow. ws 
8 érvbero AOy@ pev Tepropevov éauTov eri THY 
avaderyPetcav vavaTtoriay, Epy@ 8 éxteOno dpevov 
eis €pnunv tivda vicov, puyeiv eis THY ‘Popaiwy 
érixparevav, xaxeiOeyv eis thy “IBnpiav Sidpac 
wadw 6€ KaTacKevacdpevoy aoTpoyyUAOV TrotoOY 
Kal MAKPOV TevTHKOYTOPOV, BoTE TH pev TrEAaYI- 
fewv, T@ 56 tretpacIas THs ys, evOéwevoy yewpyrxa 
épyareia Kal oméppata nal oixoddmovs oppjoat 
mpos Toy avuTov mepitdXouvv: Stavoovpevov, et 


_ | ameyéypawro, Corais, for dxoyéyparra:; Meineke follow- 
ing. 
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ship ran aground,—though so gently that it was not . 
broken up all at once, and they succeeded in bringing 
safely to land the cargo and also most of the ship’s 
timbers; and from these timbers he constructed a 
third boat about as large as a ship of fifty oars; and 
he continued his voyage, until he came to people 
who spoke the same words that he had made a list of 
on the former occasion ; and forthwith he learnt this, 
at least, that the men in that region belonged to the 
same nation as those other Ethiopians, and also that 
they were neighbours to the kingdom of Bogus. 
Accordingly, he abandoned the voyage to India and 
turned back ; and on the voyage along the coast, he 
espied and made note of an island that was well- 
watered and well-wooded but uninhabited. And 
when he reached Maurusia safely he disposed of his 
boats, travelled on foot to the court of Bogus, and 
advised him to take up this expedition on his own 
account ; but the friends of Bogus prevailed to the 
contrary, inspiring in him the fear that Maurusia 
might in consequence be easily exposed to hostile 
intrigue if the way thither had once been pointed out 
to outsiders who wished to attack it. And when 
Eudoxus heard that he was being sent out, ostensibly, 
on the expedition as proposed by him, but in reality 
was going to be placed out on some desert island, he 
fled to the territory that was under Roman dominion, 
and thence crossed over to Iberia. And again he 
built a round ship and a long ship of fifty oars, his 
purpose being to keep to the open sea with his long 
ship and to explore the coast with the round ship. 
He put on board agricultural implements, seeds, and 
carpenters, and again set out with a view to the same 
circumnavigation ; his intention being, in case the 
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Bpaduvoito o wrods, évdiayepaoat TH TpoerKep- 
pévn viow, Kal ometpavta Kal dvedopevov Tovs 
Kaptrovs TedXéoat TOV éyvwopévoy €E apyns WAODY. 
5. "Eqyo pev obv, dyai, péypt Sevpo! rhs arept 
tov Evdo£ov ictopias Hew: th 8 batepov cvvéBn, 
tous éx Tadcipwv nal tis “TRnpias etxds eidévac. 
éx mavrov & TovtTwov dyaot Seixvucbat, SioTe 7 
oixoupévn KUKN@ TreptppetTal T@ wKEAVe' 


ov yap pv Seapos mrepiBdrreTat HrreEipoto, 
GN és arreipeciny KéxUTaL TO pv OTL pLaiveL. 
(Miller, fr. iii, 281). 


Oavpaotos 87 Kata mdavta éotiv o Tocedouos, 
TOY pev Tod payou epimdouv, dy ‘“Hpaxreldns 
elrrev, apdptupov vopicas, kal avtday Tav wr 
Nexo reudevtwv, dv ‘Hpodotos tarope?, To 
5é Bepyaiov Seufynua todro év mictews pépet 
TWeis, tO bm avdtod memrdacpéevor, eit Ad\NOV 
Tracavrwy motevder. tis yap 4 wiOavorns 
MpaTov pev THS KaTa Tov “Ivddov sepitreteias; 
o yap ’ApadBuos KoXros totapod Sixny atevos 
éoTt Kal paxpos tevtakioxtdovs éml Tois* 
puptots trou aradious pexpt (Tob TTOMATOS, Kab 
TovTOU oTevod TrayTdtaci dyTos' OvK ELKOS 
obt é&m tov Tov TOU ExorTas Eis TOY KONTTOV 
mapwoOnvat tovs “IvSovs cata wravnv (Ta yap 
OTEVa ATO TOD GTOpaTOS Onrwcew euEdre TIV 
Travynv), OUT Eis TOY KOATTOY érritndes KaTAYOEioLD 
éTL mAaYNs Hv wWpohacis Kal avéuwv aoTdaTov. 
1 Sedpo, Meineke inserts, after néxp: ; C. Miiller approving. 


* rots, Cascorbi inserts, before uuplos ; following the usage 
of Strabo. C. Frick cites. 
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voyage should be delayed, to spend the winter on 
the island he had previously observed, to sow the: 
seed, reap the harvest therefrom, and then finish the 
voyage which he had decided upon at the outset. 

5. “ Now I,” says Poseidonius, “have traced the 
story of Eudoxus to this point, but what happened 
afterwards probably the people of Gades and Iberia 
know.” So from all these indications he says it is 
shown that the ocean flows in a circle round the 
inhabited world: “For him no fetters of continent 
encompass ; but he pours forth his waters boundlessly, 
and nothing ever sullies their purity.”! Now 
Poseidonius is a wonderful fellow in all this; for 
although he considers as unsupported by testimony 
the story of the voyage of the Magus, which 
Heracleides told, and of the voyage even of the 
emissaries of Neco, of which Herodotus gives an 
account, he puts down as real evidence this Bergaean? 
story, though he either invented it himself or 
accepted it from others who were its inventors. For, 
in the first place, what plausibility is there in the 
“‘ strange mischance’’ which the Indian tells about? 
Why, the Arabian Gulf is like a river in its narrow- 
ness, and it is about fifteen thousand stadia long up 
to its mouth, which, in its turn, is narrow throughout 
its entire length; and so it is not likely that the 
Indians who were voyaging outside this gulf were 
pushed out of their course into it by mistake (for its 
narrowness at its mouth would have shown their 
mistake), nor, if they sailed into the gulf on purpose, 
did they any longer have the excuse that they 
mistook their course or encountered inconstant 


1 The authorship of these verses is unknown. 
2 See footnote, p. 172. 
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C101 Awe Te was Tepletdov Aravras arroNduUpEVOUs | 
aopas wAny évos; Tepuyevowevds TE TAS iKavos Hv 
pLovos KatevOuvey TO THotoy ov puKpoV SY, Ta YE 
TnALKadTa Tedayn Siaipeyv Suvdpevov; tis 8 1 
ofupdbeva THs SuaréxTov, ad’ hs ixavos Hv Tetcas 
Tov Bactréa, ws Suvduevos tod mrov Kabn- 
yjoacOa; tis 8& 4% omdvus TO Evepyérn tov 
ToovTwy Kabnyenovav, On yvopttouévns bard 
TokA@v THS TavTn Oaratrns; o && 8) arovdo- 
gopos Kal Oewpos tov Kulixnvav was adels 
THY Todt eis "Ivdovs ere; mas Se érictevOn 
THduKaUTnY xXpeav; Tas 8 éravuwv aparpefels 
wavtTa Tapa THy édXTriba Kal atTipwbeis Ere peiCova 
érictevOn trapacKkevny Swpwv; érravioy 6é Kal 
mapevexOels eis THY AiOtoriav, Tivos yapw 1 Tas 
Siaréxtous atreypaerto, 1) TO axpomrpepov éruvOd- 
veto THS adtddos TOME exTrécoL; TO yap pabeiy 
dre amo Svcews mrEdvTMOV Fv vaudyiov, ovdevds 
éwedrev vrrapEew onueiov, érrel cal avros éuedrev 
amo Svcews mAely Kata THY éravodov. éMav 
& otv eis “AreEdvdperav, dwpabels ws vevordi- 
ouévos TOAAd, TAS ovK EKOAdTOn, GAAA Kal 
Tepinet TOS vavxAHpovs SiarrvvOavopevos, SecKvUS 
dpa TO axpoTp@pov; o 5é yvapicas ovyl Oavpa- 


1 &woAAupévouvs, Xylander, for amwoAouévovs; all editors, 
except Kramer, following; C. Miiller approving. 
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winds. And how can it be that they permitted all 
their number to die of starvation with the exception 
of one man? And if he survived, how could he 
single-handed have guided the ship, which was not a 
small one, since at all events it could sail over open 
seas of so great extent? And how strange his 
speedy mastery of the Greek language, which 
enabled him to convince the king that he was 
competent to act as pilot of the expedition? And 
how strange Euergetes’ scarcity of competent pilots, 
since the sea in that region was already known by 
manymen? And as for that peace herald and sacred 
ambassador of the people of Cyzicus, how came he to 
abandon his native city and go sailing to India? 
And how did he come to be entrusted with so great 
an office? And although on his return everything 
was taken away from him, contrary to his expectation, 
and he was in disgrace, how did he come to be 
entrusted with a still greater equipment of presents? 
And when he returned from this second voyage and 
was driven out of his course to Ethiopia, why did he 
write down those lists of words, and why did he 
enquire from what source the beak of that fishing- 
smack had been cast ashore? For the discovery 
that this bit of wreckage had belonged to men who 
sailed from the west could have signified nothing, 
since he himself was to sail from the west on his . 
homeward voyage. And so, again, upon his return 
to Alexandria, when it was discovered that he had 
stolen much property, how is it that he was not 
punished, and that he even went about interviewing 
shipmasters, at the same time showing them the 
figure-head of the ship? And wasn’t the man that 
recognized the figure-head a wonderful fellow? And 
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1 étav, Cobet, for éfdy Fy. 
2 xal, is retained against Corais and Meineke, who delete it. 
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wasn't the man that believed him a still more 
wonderful fellow—the man who on the strength of a 
hope of that sort returned to his home land, and then 
changed his home to the regions beyond the Pillars? 
But it would not even have been permitted him to put 
to sea from Alexandria without a passport, least of all 
after he had stolen property belonging to the king. 
Neither could he have sailed out of the harbour 
secretly, since not only the harbour, but also all the 
other ways of issue from the city had always been 
kept closed under just as strong guard as I know is 
still kept up to this day (for 1 have lived a long time 
in Alexandria)—though at the present time, under 
Roman control, the watch is considerably relaxed : 
but under the kings, the guards were much more 
strict. And, again, when Eudoxus had sailed away 
to Gades, and in royal style had built himself ships 
and continued on his voyage, after his vessel had been 
wrecked, how could he have built a third boat in the 
desert? And how is it, when once more he put out 
to sea and found that those western Ethiopians spoke 
the same language as the eastern Ethiopians, that he 
was not eager to accomplish the rest of his voyage 
(inasmuch as he was so foolish in his eagerness for 
travels abroad, and since he had a good hope that 
the unexplored remainder of his voyage was but 
small)—but instead gave up all this and conceived a 
longing for the expedition that was to be carried out 
through the aid of Bogus? And how did he come to 
learn about the plot that was secretly framed against 
him? And what advantage could this have been to 
Bogus—I mean his causing the disappearance of the 
man when he might have dismissed him in other 
ways? But even if the man learned about the plot, 
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1 The only direct reference extant in Plato to the truth or 
falsity of the story is made by Socrates to Critias: ‘‘ And 
what other narrative” (but the Atlantis story) ‘‘has the 
very great advantage of being a fact and not a fiction?” 
(Tumueus 26. ) 

2 In Plato, one of the Egyptian priests is credited with 
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how could he have made his escape to. places of 
safety? For, although there is nothing impossible 
in any escapes of that sort, yet every one of them is 
difficult and rarely made even with a streak of luck ; 
but Eudoxus is always attended by good luck, although 
he is placed in jeopardies one after another. And, 
again, after he had escaped from Bogus, why was he 
not afraid to sail once more along the coast of Libya 
when he had an outfit large enough to colonize an 
island ? 

Now, really, all this does not fall far short of 
the fabrications of Pytheas, Euhemerus and Anti- 
phanes. Those men, however, we can pardon for their 
fabrications—since they follow precisely this as their 
business—just as we pardon jugglers ; but who could 
pardon Poseidonius, master of demonstration and 
philosopher, whom we may almost call the claimant 
for first honours. So much, at least, is not well 
done by Poseidonius. 

6. On the other hand, he correctly sets down in 
his work the fact that the earth sometimes rises and 
undergoes settling processes, and undergoes changes 
that result from earthquakes and the other similar 
agencies, all of which I too have enumerated above. 
And on this point he does well to cite the statement 
of Plato that it is possible that the story about the 
island of Atlantis is not a fiction! Concerning 
Atlantis Plato relates that Solon, after having made 
inquiry of the Egyptian priests, reported that Atlantis 
did once exist, but disappeared—an island no smaller 
in size than a continent 2; and Poseidonius thinks 
saying to Solon that Atlantis was larger than Libya and Asia 
put together, and that, as a result of violent earthquakes 


and floods, it sank beneath the sea in a single day and night 
(see Jimaeus 24-25, and Critias 108 8, 113). 
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1 ¢b0undodv, Cobet, for Etpm rAéwy ; Bernadakis, A. Vogel, 
approving. 
ZaGors, Corais, for €A@o:; Cobet independently ; Berna- 
dakis, C. Miiller, A. Vogel, apprOvAng. 
3 yphomov, Cobet, for xenoluws. 
4 3d, Corais, for re ; Meineke following. 
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that it is better to put the matter in that way than 
to say of Atlantis: “Its inventor caused it to dis- 
appear, just as did the Poet the wall of the Achaeans.”! 
And Poseidonius also conjectures that the migration 
of the Cimbrians and their kinsfolk from their native 
country occurred as the result of an inundation of the 
sea that came on all of a sudden. And he suspects 
that the length of the inhabited world, being about 
seventy thousand stadia, is half of the entire circle 
on which it has been taken, so that, says he, if you 
sail from the west in a straight course you will reach 
India within the seventy thousand stadia. 

7. Then, after an attempt to find fault with those 
who divided the inhabited world into continents in 
the way they did,? instead of by certain circles 
parallel to the equator (through means of which they 
could have indicated variations in animals, plants, 
and climates, because some of these belong peculiarly 
to the frigid zone and others to the torrid zone), 
so that the continents would be practically zones, 
Poseidonius again revises his own plea and withdraws 
his indictment, in that he again approves of the pre- 
vailing division into three continents, and thus he 
makes the question a mere matter of argument with 
no useful end in view. For such a distribution of 
animals, plants, and climates as exists is not the result 
of design—just as the differences of race, or of 
language, are not, either—but rather of accident and 
chance. And again, as regards the various arts and 
faculties and institutions of mankind, most of them, 

1 That is, Solon avoided the historical consequences of his 
fiction by sinking Atlantis, just as Homer did by making 
Poseidon and Apollo sweep away with a flood the wall built 


by the Achaeans in front of their ships (see Jitad 7. 433, 441, 
and 12. 1-33). 2 See pp. 119 and 129. 
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1 Kpdrnra dé, Casaubon inserts ; Corais, Groskurd, Meineke, 
Forbiger, Tardieu, following; Kramer, C. Miiller, approving. 
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when once men have made a beginning, flourish in 
any latitude whatsoever and in certain instances even 
in spite of the latitude ; so that some local character- 
istics of a people come by nature, others by training 
and habit. For instance, it was not by nature that 
the Athenians were fond of letters, whereas the 
Lacedaemonians, and also the Thebans, who are still 
closer to the Athenians, were not so; but rather by 
habit. So, also, the Babylonians and the Egyptians 
are philosophers, not by nature, but by training and 
habit. And further, the excellent qualities of horses, 
cattle, and other animals, are the result, not merely 
of locality, but of training also. But Poseidonius 
confounds all this. And when he approves of such a 
division into three continents as is now accepted, he 
uses as an illustration the fact that the Indians differ 
from the Ethiopians of Libya, for the Indians are 
better developed physically and less parched by the 
dryness of the atmosphere. And, says he, that is 
the reason why Homer, in speaking of the Ethopians 
as a whole, divides them into two groups, “ some 
where Hyperion sets and some where he rises.” 
But, says Poseidonius, Crates, in introducing into the 
discussion the question of a second inhabited world, 
about which Homer knows nothing, is a slave to a 
hypothesis,! and, says Poseidonius, the passage in 
Homer should have been emended to read: “ both 
where Hyperion departs,’ meaning where he declines 
from the meridian. 

8. Now, in the first place, the Ethiopians that 
border on Egypt are themselves, also, divided into 


1 That is, his hypothesis that one division of the Ethio- 
pians lived south of the equator, on the other side of Oceanus 
(see pp. 117 ff.). 
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1 4, Corais deletes, before 8r: ; Meineke, Tardieu, follow- 
ing ; C. Miiller approving. 
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two groups; for some of them live in Asia, others in 
Libya,! though they differ in no respect from each 
other. And, in the second place, Homer divides 
the Ethiopians into two groups, not for this reason, 
namely, because he knew that the Indians were 
physically similar to the Ethiopians (for Homer 
probably did not know of the Indians at all, in view 
of the fact that even Euergetes himself, according 
to that story of Eudoxus, knew nothing about India, 
nor the voyage that leads thither), but rather on the 
basis of the division of which I have spoken above.? 
And in speaking on that subject I also expressed my 
opinion in regard to the reading proposed by Crates, 
namely, that it makes no difference whether we read 
the passage one way or the other®; but Poseidonius 
says it does make a difference, and that it is better 
to emend the passage to read “‘ both where Hyperion 
departs.” Now wherein does this differ from “ both 
where Hyperion sets’’? For the whole segment of 
the circle from the meridian to the setting is called 
“the setting,” * just as the semi-circle of the horizon 
is so called. This is what Aratus means when he says: 
“There where the extremities of the west and of 
the east join with each other.” And if the passage 
is better as Crates reads it, then one may say that it 
must also be better as Aristarchus reads it. 

So much for Poseidonius. For in my detailed 
discussions many of his views will meet with fitting 
criticism, so far as they relate to geography; but so 
far as they relate to physics, I must inspect them 
elsewhere or else not consider them at all. For in 


1 See pp. 119 ff. and 129. 
2 See p. 129. 3 See p. 117. 
4 That is, the west. 
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1 rhv, A. Jacob inserts, before éu8ardy. 
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Poseidonius there is much inquiry into causes and 
_ much imitating of Aristotle—precisely what our 
school! avoids, on account of the obscurity of the 
causes. 


IV 


1. Potysrius, in his account of the geography of 
Europe, says he passes over the ancient geographers 
but examines the men who criticise them, namely, 
Dicaearchus, and Eratosthenes, who has written the 
most recent treatise on Geography ; and Pytheas, by 
whom many have been misled; for after asserting 
that he travelled over the whole of Britain that was 
accessible Pytheas reported that the coast-line of the 
island was more than forty thousand stadia, and 
added his story about Thule and about those regions 
in which there was no longer either land properly 
so-called, or sea, or air, but a kind of substance 
concreted from all these elements, resembling a 
sea-lungs 2a thing in which, he says, the earth, 
the sea, and all the elements are held in suspension ; 
and this is a sort of bond to hold all together, which 
you can neither walk nor sail upon. Now, as for 
this thing that resembles the sea-lungs, he says that 
he saw it himself, but that all the rest he tells from 
hearsay. That, then, is the narrative of Pytheas, 
and to it he adds that on his return from those 
regions he visited the whole coast-line of Europe 
from Gades to the Tanais. 

2. Now Polybius says that, in the first place, it 
is incredible that a private individual—and a poor 

1 That is, the Stoic school of philosophy. Compare the 


same Greek phrase on p. 55; and ‘‘ our Zeno,” p. 151. 
2 An acaleph of the ctenophora. 
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1 That is, Hermes in his capacity as god of travel. 
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man too—could have travelled such distances by sea 
and by land; and that, though Eratosthenes was 
wholly at a loss whether he should believe these 
stories, nevertheless he has believed Pytheas’ ac- 
count of Britain, and of the regions about Gades, 
and of Iberia; but he says it is far better to believe 
Euhemerus, the Messenian, than Pytheas. Euhe- 
merus, at all events, asserts that he sailed only to 
one country, Panchaea, whereas Pytheas asserts that 
he explored in person the whole northern region of 
Europe as far as the ends of the world—an assertion 
which no man would believe, not even if Hermes! 
made it. And as for Eratosthenes—adds Poseidenitrs 
—though he calls Euhemerus a Bergaean,? he be- 
lieves Pytheas, and that, too, though not even 
Dicaearchus believed him. Now that last remark, 
“though not even Dicaearchus believed him,” is 
ridiculous; as if it were fitting for Eratesthenes to 
use as a standard the man against whom he himself 
directs so many criticisms. And I have already 
stated that Eratosthenes was ignorant concerning 
the western and northern parts of Europe. But 
while we must pardon Eratosthenes and Dicaear- 
chus, because they had not seen those regions with 
their own eyes, yet who could pardon Polybius and 
Poseidonius? Nay, it is precisely Polybius who 
characterises as “popular notions’’ the statements 
made by Eratosthenes and Dicaearchus in regard to 
the distances in those regions and many other 
regions, though he does not keep himself free from 
the error even where he criticises them. At any 
rate, when Dicaearchus estimates the distance from 


2 That is, like Antiphanes, the notorious romancer of 
Berge, in Thrace ; see p. 173, and footnote. 
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1 rowdy, Corais suspects, after nicpg ; Groskurd deletes ; 
Meineke, Forbiger, Tardieu, following ; C. Miiller approving. 
2 Yapddévioy, Meineke, for Zapdsénov. 





1 That is, the altitude of the triangle drawn from the 
vertex at Narbo to the base line; thus an allowance of 
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the Peloponnesus to the Pillars at ten thousand 
stadia, and from the Peloponnesus to the recess of 
the Adriatic Sea at more than this, and when, of 
the distance to the Pillars, he reckons the part up 
to the Strait of Sicily at three thousand stadia, so 
that the remaining distance—the part from the 
Strait to the Pillars—becomes seven thousand stadia, 
Polybius says that he will let pass the question 
whether the estimate of three thousand is correctly 
taken or not, but, as for the seven thousand stadia, he 
cannot let the estimate pass from either of two 
points of view, namely, whether you take the 
measure of the coast-line or of the line drawn 
through the middle of the open sea. For, says: he, 
the coast-line is very nearly like an obtuse angle, 
whose sides run respectively to the Strait and to 
the Pillars, and with Narbo as vertex ; hence a tri- 
angle is formed with a base that runs straight through 
the open sea and with sides that form the said angle, 
of which sides the one from the Strait to Narbo 
measures more than eleven thousand two hundred 
stadia, the other a little less than eight thousand 
stadia; and, besides, it is agreed that the maximum 
distance from Europe to Libya across the Tyrrhenian 
Sea is not more than three thousand stadia, whereas 
the distance is reduced if measured across the 
Sardinian Sea... However, let it be granted, says 
Polybius, that the latter distance is also three 
thousand stadia, but let it be further assumed as 
a prior condition that the depth of the gulf opposite 
Narbo is two thousand stadia, the depth being, as it 
were, a perpendicular let fall from the vertex upon 
the base of the obtuse-angled triangle!; then, says 


1,000 stadia is made for the remaining distance to Libya, 
measured on the produced altitude. © 403 
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1 "Iarvdlay, Jones, for “Iarvylay; Miiller-Diibner suggest 
"lawodiavy ; see Groskurd’s critical note on 6. 3. 10 (vol. i. 
p. 502). 

1 By computation the actual result is 436 stadia. 

2 By computation the actual result is 21,764 stadia. 

3 That is, more than 21,764 stadia; for Dicaearchus had 
reckoned the recess of the Adriatic to be farther away from 
the Peloponnesus than the Pillars were. 
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Polybius, it is clear from the principles of elementary 
geometry that the total length of the coast-line from 
_ the Strait to the Pillars exceeds the length of the 
straight line through the open sea by very nearly 
five hundred! stadia. And if to this we added the 
three thousand stadia from the Peloponnesus to the 
Strait, the sum total of the stadia, merely those 
measured on a straight line, will be more than 
double? the estimate given by Dicaearchus. And, 
according to Dicaearchus, says Polybius, it will be 
necessary to put the distance from the Pelopon- 
nesus to the recess of the Adriatic at more than this 
sum.3 

3. But, my dear Polybius, one might reply, just 
as the test based upon your own words makes evident 
the error of these false reckonings, namely, “from 
the Peloponnesus to Leucas, seven hundred stadia ; 
from Leucas to Corcyra the same ;.and, again, from 
Corcyra to the Ceraunian Mountains the same; and 
the Illyrian coast-line to Iapydia on your right hand 
side,* if you measure from the Ceraunian Mountains, 
six thousand one hundred and fifty stadia,” so also 
those other reckonings are both false—both that 
made by Dicaearchus when he makes the distance 
from the Strait of Sicily to the Pillars seven thousand 
stadia, and that which you think you have demon- 
strated ; for most men agree in saying that the 
distance measured straight across the Sea is twelve 
thousand stadia, and this estimate agrees with the 


‘ Polybius thus characterises the distance from the Cerau- 
nian Mountains to the head of the Adriatic Gulf—apparently 
disregarding the Istrian coast, just as does Strabo in 6. 3. 10. 
Iapydia was the name both of the country and the chief city 
Me the Iapydes. Strabo thinks Polybius’ estimate is too 
arge. 
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1 Suopixorara, Corais, for 5vopinwrepa ; editors following. 
2 xal, Meineke deletes, before aré ; C. Miiller approving. 
3 SoxtAlovs, Gosselin, for rprox:Alouvs; editors following. 


4 &s, Madvig deletes, before eiphxac:, and punctuates as in 
the text. 
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opinion rendered in regard to the length of the 
inhabited world.1_ For they say that this length is 
about seventy thousand stadia, and that the western 
section thereof, that is, from the Gulf of Issus to the 
capes of [beria, which are the most westerly points, 
is a little less than thirty thousand stadia. They 
arrive at this result in the following way: From the 
Gulf of Issus to Rhodes the distance is five thousand 
stadia ; thence to Salmonium, which is the eastern 
Cape of Crete, one thousand stadia; and the length 
of Crete itself, from Salmonium to Criumetopon, 
more than two thousand stadia; thence, from Criu- 
metopon to Pachynum in Sicily, four thousand five 
hundred stadia; and from Pachynum to the Strait of 
Sicily, more than one thousand stadia ; then, the sea- 
passage from the Strait of Sicily to the Pillars, twelve 
thousand stadia; and from the Pillars to the extreme 
end of the Sacred Cape? of Iberia, about three 
thousand stadia. And Polybius has not taken even 
his perpendicular properly, if it be true that Narbo 
is situated approximately on the same parallel as that 
which runs through Massilia and (as Hipparchus also 
believes) Massilia on the same as that through 
Byzantium, and that the line which runs through 
the open Sea is on the same parallel as that through 
the Strait and Rhodes, and that the distance from 
Rhodes to Byzantium has been estimated at about 
five thousand stadia on the assumption that both 
places lie on the same meridian ; for the perpendicular 
in question would also be five thousand stadia in 
length. But when they say that the longest passage 


1], 4. 5. 2 Cape St. Vincent. 
‘8 For ‘‘parallels comprehended between parallels are 
equal,” 
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1 mpovevery, Cascorbi, for xpoovedew ; A. Vogel, C. Frick, 
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across this sea from Europe to Libya, reckoned from 
the head of the Galatic Gulf, is approximately five 
thousand stadia, it seems to me that they make an 
_ erroneous statement, or else that in that region 
Libya projects far to the north and reaches the 
parallel that runs through the Pillars. And Polybius 
is again not right when he says that the perpendicular 
in question ends near Sardinia; for the line of this 
sea-passage is nowhere near Sardinia, but much farther 
west, leaving between it and Sardinia not only the 
Sardinian Sea, but almost the whole of the Ligurian 
Sea as well. And Polybius has exaggerated the length 
of the seaboard also, only in a lesser degree. 

4, Next in order, Polybius proceeds to correct the 
errors of Eratosthenes ; sometimes rightly, but some- 
times he is even more in error than Eratosthenes. 
For instance, when Eratosthenes estimates the 
distance from Ithaca to Corcyra at three hundred 
stadia, Polybius says it is more than nine hundred ; 
when Eratosthenes gives the distance from Epi- 
damnus to Thessalonica as nine hundred stadia, 
Polybius says more than two thousand ; and in these 
eases Polybius is right. But when Eratosthenes 
says the distance from Massilia to the Pillars is 
seven thousand stadia and from the Pyrenees to the 
Pillars six thousand stadia, Polybius himself makes a 
greater error in giving the distance from Massilia as 
more than nine thousand stadia and that from the 
Pyrenees a little less than eight thousand stadia ; 
for Eratosthenes’ estimates are nearer the truth. 
Indeed, modern authorities agree that if one cut off 
an allowance for the irregular windings of the roads, 
the whole of Iberia is not more than six thousand 
stadia in length from the Pyrenees to its western 
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1 The Don. 

2 Polybius’ abstruse comparison of the length of Europe 
with that of Libya and Asia combined is not extant, but his 
general method is clear enough. Draw a line (PP y parallel 
to the equator from the Pillars to the eastern coast of India 
—that is, at about 364° latitude. On this line as a chord 
describe a semicircle which will have for diameter a line 
(OO') drawn on the equator. From some point (A) west of 
Asia on the chord (Strabo says in §7 below that this point is 
a variable) draw a line to the outlet (7') of the Tanais River ; 
produce this line in a north-easterly direction along the 
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side. But Polybius reckons the river Tagus alone at 
eight thousand stadia in length from its source to its 
mouth—without reckoning in the windings of the 
river, of course (for this is a thing geography does 
not do)—but estimating the distance on a straight 
line. And yet from the Pyrenees the sources of the 
Tagus are more than one thousand stadia distant. 
On the other hand, Polybius is right when he asserts 
that Eratosthenes is ignorant of the geography of 
Iberia, that is, for the reason that he sometimes makes 
-conflicting statements ; at any rate, after he has said 
that the exterior coast of Iberia as far as Gades is 
inhabited by Gauls—if they really hold the western 
regions of Europe as far as Gades—he forgets that 
statement and nowhere mentions the Gauls in his 
description of Iberia. 

5. Again, when Polybius sets forth that the length 
of Europe is less than the combined length of Iberia 
and Asia, he does not make his comparison 
correctly. The outlet at the Pillars, he says, is in 
the equinoctial west, whereas the Tanais! flows from 
the summer rising of the sun, and therefore Europe 
is less in length than the combined length of Libya 
and Asia by the space between the summer sunrise 
and the equinoctial sunrise; for Asia has a prior 
claim to this space of the northern semicircle that 
lies toward the equinoctial sunrise.?_ Indeed, apart 


course of the river to the source (7”) of it (but the source is 
unexplored) ; then produce the river-line (7'Z”) to the cir- 
cumference at S, which may represent the summer rising. 
Drop a perpendicular (7”B) upon the chord PP’. Then we 
have a segment (B7”SP’) of the semicircle, which belongs to 
Asia (but we are compelled to fix 7” and B inaccurstely, 
inasmuch as the source of the Tanais was unexplored). 
According to Polybius, Europe is less in length than Libya 
and Asia combined by the line BP’ (which is a variable). 
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1 ofrives elroy for tives elwov of pév; 80 Ino; Siebenkees, 
Corais, following. 

2 ore... ore, Corais, for ob3¢. . . ob8¢; Meineke following ; 
C. Miiller approving. 

3 tyov roy Tdvaiv, elr’ eriorpépoy an’ abray én Thy Maorwy, 
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from the abstruseness which characterises Polybius 
when he is discussing matters that are easy of explan- 
ation, his statement that the Tanais flows from the 
summer rising of the sun is also false; for all who 
are acquainted with those regions say that the Tanais 
flows from the north into Lake Maeotis, and in such 
wise that the mouth of the river, the mouth of Lake 
Maeotis, and the course of the Tanais itself, so far as 
it has been explored, all lie on the same meridian. 

6. Unworthy of mention are those writers who 
have stated that the Tanais rises in the regions on 
the Ister! and flows from the west, because they 
have not reflected that the Tyras,? the Borysthenes,® 
and the Hypanis,‘ all large rivers, flow between those 
two rivers into the Pontus, one of them parallel to 
the Ister and the others parallel to the Tanais. And 
since neither the sources of the Tyras, nor of the 
Borysthenes, nor of the Hypanis, have been explored, 
the regions that are farther north than they would 
be far less known ; and therefore the argument that 
conducts the Tanais through those regions and then 
makes it turn from them to the Maeotis Lake (for 
the mouths of the Tanais are obviously to be seen 
in the most northerly parts of the Lake, which are 
also the most easterly parts)—such an argument, I 
say, would be false and inconclusive. Equally incon- 
clusive is the argument that the Tanais flows through 
the Caucasus towards the north and then turns and 
flows into Lake Maeotis; for this statement has also 
been made. However, no one has stated that the 
Tanais flows from the east; for if it flowed from the 
east the more accomplished geographers would not 


2 The Danube. 2 The Dniester. 
* The Dnieper. 4 The Bog. 
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approving. 
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be asserting that it flows in a direction contrary to, 
and in a sense diametrically opposed to, that of the 
Nile—meaning that the courses of the two rivers 
are on the same meridian or else on meridians that 
lie close to each other.! 

7. The measurement of the length of the inhabited 
world is made along a line parallel to the equator, 
because the inhabited world, in its length, stretches 
in the same way the equator does; and in the same 
way, therefore, we must take as the length of each 
of the continents the space that lies between two 
meridians. Again, the measure employed for these 
lengths is that by stadia; and we seek to discover 
the number of the stadia either by travelling through 
the continents themselves, or else along the roads or 
‘waterways parallel to them. But Polybius abandons 
this method and introduces something new, namely, 
a certain segment of the northern semicircle, which 
lies between the summer sunrise and the equinoctial 
sunrise. But no one employs rules and measures 
that are variable for things that are non-variable, 
nor reckonings that are made relative to one position 
or another for things that are absolute and unchang- 
ing. Now while the term “length” is non-variable 
and absolute, “equinoctial rising’”’ and “setting” and, 
in the same way, “summer sunrise” and “ winter 
sunrise,’ are not absolute, but relative to our indi- 
vidual positions ; and if we shift our position to dif- 
ferent points, the positions of sunset and sunrise, 
whether equinoctial or solstitial, are different, but 
the length of the continent remains the same. 


.. Therefore, while it is not out of place to make the 


Tanais and the Nile limits of continents, it is some- 
1 Compare 11. 2, 2, 
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thing new to use the summer, or the equinoctial, 
sunrise for this purpose. 

8. Since Europe runs out into several promontories, 
Polybius’ account of them is better than that of Era- 
tosthenes, but it is still inadequate. For Eratosthenes 
spoke of only three promontories:! first, the pro- 
montory that juts down to the Pillars, on which is 
Iberia; secondly, that to the Strait of Sicily, on 
which is Italy; and, thirdly, that which ends at 
Cape Malea, on which are all the nations that dwell 
between the Adriatic, the Euxine, and the Tanais. 
But Polybius explains the first two promontories in 
the same way and then makes a third of the pro- 
montory which ends at Cape Malea and Sunium, on 
which are all Greece, and Illyria, and certain parts 
of Thrace, and a fourth of the Thracian Chersonese, 
where the strait between Sestus and Abydus is, in- 
habited by Thracians; and still a fifth of the pro- 
montory in the region of the Cimmerian Bosporus 
and of the mouth of Lake Maeotis. Now we must 
grant the first two, because they are encompassed 
by simple gulfs: one of them, by the gulf that lies 
between Calpe and the Sacred Cape (the gulf on 
which Gades is situated) and also by that portion of 
the sea that lies between the Pillars and Sicily; the 
other, by the last-mentioned sea and the Adriatic— 
although, of course, the promontory of Iapygia, since 
it thrusts itself forward on the side and thus makes 
Italy have two crests, presents a sort of contradiction 
to my statement; but the remaining three promon- 
tories, which still more clearly are complex and com- 
posed of many members, require further division. 
Likewise, also, the division of Europe into six parts 


1 See 2. 1. 40. 
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is open to similar objection, since it has been made 
in accordance with the promontories. However, in 
my detailed account I shall make the suitable cor- 
rections, not only of these mistakes, but also of all 
the other serious mistakes that Polybius has made, 
both in the matter of Europe and in his circuit of 
Libya. But, for the present, I shall rest satisfied with 
what Ihave here said in criticism of my predecessors 
—that is, of so many of them as I have thought 
would, if cited, make enough witnesses to prove that 
I too am justified in having undertaken to treat this 
same subject, since it stands in need of so much 
correction and addition. 


V 


1. Since the taking in hand of my proposed task 
naturally follows the criticisms of my predecessors, let 
me make a second beginning by saying that the person 
who attempts to write an account of the countries 
of the earth must take many of the physical and 
mathematical principles as hypotheses and elaborate 
his whole treatise with reference to their intent and 
authority. For, as I have already said,! no architect 
or engineer would be competent even to fix the site 
of a house or a city properly if he had no conception 
beforehand of “ climata”’ and of the celestial phe- 
nomena, and of geometrical figures and magnitudes 
and heat and cold and other such things—much less 
a person who would fix positions for-the whole of the 
inhabited world. For the mere drawing on one and 
the same plane surface of Iberia and India and the 


1 Page 25. 
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1 4, Corais, for xal before S3evar ; Meineke following ; 
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countries that lie between them and, in spite of its 
being a plane surface, the plotting of the sun’s 
position at its settings, risings, and in meridian, as 
though these positions were fixed for all the people 
of the world—merely this exercise gives to the man 
who has previously conceived of the arrangement 
and movement of the celestial bodies and grasped 
the fact that the true surface of the earth is spherical 
but that it is depicted for the moment as a plane 
surface for the convenience of the eye—merely this 
exercise, I say, gives to that man instruction that is 
truly geographical, but to the man not thus qualified 
it does not. Indeed, the case is not the same with 
us when we are dealing with geography as it is when 
we are travelling over great plains (those of Babylonia, 
for example) or over the sea: then all that is in front 
of us and behind us and on either side of us is presented 
to our minds as a plane surface and offers no varying 
aspects with reference to the celestial bodies or the 
movements or the positions of the sun and the other 
stars relatively to us; but when we are dealing with 
geography the like partsmustnever presentthemselves 
to our minds in that way. The sailor on the open sea, 
or the man who travels through a level country, is 
guided by certain popular notions (and these notions 
impel not only the uneducated man but the man of 
affairs as well to act in the self-same way), because he 
is unfamiliar with the heavenly bodies and ignorant 
of the varying aspects of things with reference to 
them. For he sees the sun rise, pass the meridian, 
and set, but how it comes about he does not con- 
sider; for, indeed, such knowledge is not useful to 
him with reference to the task before him, any more 
than it is useful for him to know whether or not his 
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1 That is, a kind of ‘‘ supreme excellence.” Plutarch says 
that the Stoics recognized three ‘‘supreme excellences ” 
(Arctai) among the sciences—namely, physics, ethics, and 
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body stands parallel to that of his neighbour. But 
perhaps he does consider these matters, and yet 
holds opinions opposed to the principles of mathe- 
matics—just as the natives of any given place do; 
for a man’s place occasions such blunders. But the 
geographer does not write for the native of any par- 
ticular place, nor yet does he write for the man of 
affairs of the kind who has paid no attention to the 
mathematical sciences properly so-called ; nor, to be 
sure, does he write for the harvest-hand or the ditch- 
digger, but for the man who can be persuaded that 
the earth as a whole is such as the mathematicians 
represent it to be, and also all that relates to such 
an hypothesis. And the geographer urges upon his 
students that they first master those principles and 
then consider the subsequent problems ; for, he 
declares, he will speak only of the results which follow 
from those principles; and hence his students will 
the more unerringly make the application of his 
teachings if they listen as mathematicians ; but he 
refuses to teach geography to persons not thus 
qualified. 

2. Now as for the matters which he regards as 
fundamental principles of his science, the geographer 
must rely upon the geometricians who have measured 
the earth as a whole; and in their turn the geome- 
tricians must rely upon the astronomers; and again 
the astronomers upon the physicists. Physics is a 
kind of Arete}; and by Aretai they mean those 
sciences that postulate nothing but depend upon 
themselves, and contain within themselves their own 


logic ; and that they regarded all three as the expedient arts 
for the exercise of philosophy in the acquirement of know- 
ledge—which is wisdom. 
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principles as well as the proofs thereof. Now what 
we are taught by the physicists is as follows: The 
universe and the heavens are sphere-shaped. The 
tendency of the bodies that have weight is towards 
the centre. And, having taken its position about 
this centre, the earth is spherically concentric with 
the heavens, and it is motionless as is also the axis 
through it, which axis extends also through the 
centre of the heavens. The heavens revolve round 
both the earth and its axis from east to west; and 
along with the heavens revolve the fixed stars, with 
the same rapidity as the vault of the heavens. Now 
the fixed stars move along parallel circles, and the 
best known parallel circles are the equator, the two 
tropics, and the arctic circles; whereas the planets . 
and the sun and the moon move along certain oblique 
circles whose positions lie in the zodiac. Now the 
astronomers first accept these principles, either in 
whole or in part, and then work out the subsequent 
problems, namely, the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, their revolutions, their eclipses, their sizes, their 
respective distances, and a host of other things. And, 
in the same way, the geometricians, in measuring the 
earth as a whole, adhere to the doctrines of the phy- 


, Sicists and the astronomers, and, in their turn, the 


geographers adhere to those of the geometricians. 

3. Thus we must take as an hypothesis that the 
heavens have five zones, and that the earth also has 
five zones, and that the terrestrial zones have the 
same names as the celestial zones (I have already 
stated the reasons for this division into zones!). The 
limits of the zones can be defined by circles drawn 
on both sides of the equator and parallel to it, 


1 See 2. 3. 1. 
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namely, by two circles which enclose the torrid zone, 
and by two others, following upon these, which form 
the two temperate zones next to the torrid zone and 
the two frigid zones next to the temperate zones. 
Beneath each of the celestial circles falls the cor- 
responding terrestrial circle which bears the same 
name: and, in like manner, beneath the celestial 
zone, the terrestrial zone. Now they call “ temper- 
ate”’ the zones that can be inhabited; the others 
they call uninhabitable, the one on account of the 
heat, and the other two on account of the cold. 
They proceed in the same manner with reference 
to the tropic and the arctic circles (that is, in countries 
that admit of arctic circles1): they define their limits 
by giving the terrestria] circles the same names as_| 
the celestial—and thus they define all the terrestria 

circles that fall beneath the'several celestial circles. 
Since the celestial equator cuts the whole heavens 
in two, the earth also must of necessity be cut in 
two by the terrestrial equator. Of the two hemi- 
spheres—I refer to the two celestial as well as the 
two terrestrial hemispheres—one is called “the 
northern hemisphere” and the other “the southern 
hemisphere’; so also, since the torrid zone is cut in 
two by the same circle, the one part of it will be the 
northern and the other the southern. It is clear that, 
of the temperate zones also, the one will be northern 
and the other southern, each bearing the name 
of the hemisphere in which it lies. That hemisphere 
is called “northern hemisphere” which contains that 
temperate zone in which, as you look from the east 
to the west, the pole is on your right hand and the 
equator on your left, or in which, as you look towards 


1 See 2. 2. 2 and footnote. 
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peonpBpiav Brétrovow ev Se€iad pév éote Svors, 
év aptotepa 8 avatorn, voriov dé To évaytiws 
éyov' ware SiHrov Stet tuets eopev ev Oarépw TaV 
Hetocpatpiov, Kat T@ Bopeiw ye, év audorépois & 
ovx olay Te. 

péoow yap peyarot TroTapoi, 

"Oxeavos pev mp@ta, (Od. 11. 157) 
érevta 7) Staxexavpévn. ove d€ wkeavos ev péc@ 
THs Kal” Huds oixovpéevns éotl Téuvwv GAnV, oT 
ovv Staxexavpévov ywpiov: ovdé 89 pépos avris 
evpioxetat Tois KAipace Uevavtiws Eyov Tois 
Nex Oeiow év 1H Bopeiw evxpate. 

4. AaBav ody tad0 o yewpétpns, rpoaxpyod- 
pevos TOtS yywpoviKois Kal Tos GAXOLS! Tois HITE 
TOU adoTpovopixod Serxvupévors, év ols of Te Tapar- 
AnAOL TO lonuepiv@ evpioxovtar ot Kal éxdotyy 
THY OlKNOLW Kat Ot Tpds OpOds TéuvOYTES TOUTOUS, 
ypadopevot 6é Sid TOV TOAWDY, KATApETpEL THY pwev 
oixnotpov éuBatevorv, thy & GAXAnV éx TOD AOyou 
TOV aToaTtdcewy. ovTw 5 dv eipioxol, Toco dv 
ein TO ard TOU ltanuepwwod péxpt Trodov, STEP 
éot) TerapTnuoploy ToD peyiorou KUKAOU TIS ys" 
éywv 5é todTo éyes xal TO TeTpaTTAAOLOV avTOD, 
TOUTO & Eat 7 TEpipeETpPOS THS ys. WoTrEp oOvV 
O pey THY yhv avapEeTpaV Tapa TOD doTpPOVvopody- 
Tos éXaBe Tas apyds, 6 Sé dotpovopos Twapa Tod 
votxod, Tov aAVTOY TpOTTOY KPT Kal TOY yewypador 

1 The words tots ywwuovixots Kal rots &AAots Were omitted 
by Kramer and Meineke without comment. 
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the south, the west is on your right hand and the 
east on your left; and that hemisphere is called 
“southern hemisphere,’ in which the opposite is 
true; and hence it is clear that we are in one of the 
two hemispheres (that is, of course, in the northern), 
and that it is impossible for us to be in both. “ Be- 
tween them are great rivers; first, Oceanus”, and 
then the torrid zone. But neither is there an Oceanus 
in the centre of our whole inhabited world, cleaving 
the whole of it, nor, to be sure, is there a torrid spot 
in it; nor yet, indeed, is there a portion of it to 
be found whose “ climata”’ are opposite to the 
“‘climata’’! which I have given for the northern 
temperate zone.? 

4. By accepting these principles, then, and also by 
making use of the sun-dial and the other helps given 
him by the astronomer—by means of which are found, 
for the several inhabited locaiities, both the circles 
that are parallel to the equator and the circles that 
cut the former at right angles, the latter being 
drawn through the poles — the geometrician can 
measure the inhabited portion of the earth by visit- 
ing it and the rest of the earth by his calculation 
of the intervals. In this way he can find the dis- 
tance from the equator to the pole, which is a fourth 
part of the earth’s largest circle; and when he has 
this distance, he multiplies it by four; and this is 
the circumference of the earth. Accordingly, just 
as the man who measures the earth gets his principles 
from the astronomer and the astronomer his from 
the physicist, so, too, the geographer must in the 


1 See footnote 2, page 22. 
2 If such were the case, such a portion would have to fall 
within the southern hemisphere. 
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Tapa Tov dvapepetpynKotos GAnY THY YHhY opuN- 
Oévta, wiotevoavta TovT@ Kai ols émioteuvcev 
ovTos, mpatov pev éxOécOar THY oiKovpévny Kal? 
Has, Toon TLS Kal TrOla TO oXHpa Kal THY pio 
ola éotl Kal mas éxyovca mpos THY SAnY YH 
iStov yap TOU yewypadou TovTO: éreita wept TOV 
Kal’ &kacta TOY Te KaTa YyHhY Kal TOV KaTa 
OddNattav tomncacbat Tov mpocnKovta Royor, 
mTapacnpavopevoy boa pn ikavas elpntat Tots 
Tpo Hav Tos padoTA TWemLeTEUpEeVOLS apioTots 
yeyovévat Trept TavTa. 

5. ‘TaroxeicOw 6% oharpoedyns 9) yh ov TH 
Garatryn, Kai! piay xal tiv avrnyv émrupdveay 
laoyovoa Tois TEAAYEoL. TUYyKpUTTOLTO yap av TO 
éEéyov tis ys ev Te TocovT@ peyéDet pKpoy dy 
cal NavOavery Suvdpevov, date TO chatpoerdes er 
TouTwy ovy ws av éx Topvov dapév, ovd as oO 
yewméeTpns Tpos AGYoV, GANA pds alcOnow, Kal 
TauTny maxutépav. voeicOw bn mevtalwvos, Kal o 
ionpeptvos TeTaypévos év AUTH KUKAOS, Kal GAXOS 
TOUT@ TapadAANAOS, opitov THY KaTeuypéevny év 
t@ Bopeip nyustopatpie, cal b1a TOV TOodwY TIS 
Teva ToUTOUS TpOs GpOds. Tov db) Bopelov Hu- 
apa:piov So mepiéxovTos TeTapTnpopia THS Ys, 
& qoet o tonpepivos mpos Tov Sta THY TOAWD, eV 

1 xal, Groskurd inserts, before play. 
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same way first take his point of departure from the 
man who has measured the earth as a whole, having 
confidence in him and in those in whom he, in his turn, 
had confidence, and then explain, in the first instance, 
our inhabited world—its size, shape, and character, 
and its relations to the earth as a whole; for this is 
the peculiar task of the geographer. Then, secondly, 
he must discuss in a fitting manner the several parts 
of the inhabited world, both land and sea, noting in 
passing wherein the subject has been treated in- 
adequately by those of our predecessors whom we 
have believed to be the best authorities on these 
matters. 

5. Now let us take as hypothesis that the earth 
together with the sea is sphere-shaped and that the 
surface of the earth is one and the same with that 
of the high seas; for the elevations on the earth’s 
surface would disappear from consideration, because 
they are small in comparison with the great size of 
the earth and admit of being overlooked ; and so we 
use “sphere-shaped ”’ for figures of this kind, not as 
though they were turned on a lathe, nor yet as the 
geometrician uses the sphere for demonstration, but 
as an aid to our conception of the earth—and that, 
too, a rather rough conception. Now let us conceive 
of a sphere with five zones, and let the equator be 
drawn as a circle upon that sphere, and let a second 
circle be drawn parallel thereto, bounding the frigid 
zone in the northern hemisphere, and let a third 
circle be drawn through the poles, cutting the other 
two circles at right angles. Then, since the north- 
ern hemisphere contains two-fourths of the earth, 
which are formed by the equator with the circle 
that passes through the poles, a quadrilateral area is 
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éxatép@ Tovrwv amodauBaverat Terpdrdeupov 
Ywplov, ov » pev Bopetos mAEupa Hyusov ToD wWpos 
T@ TOAM TapadAndrOou éoTiv, 7 S€ VOTLOS TOU ion- 
peptvod Husov, at Sé RAowrral mrevpal tynpara 
eiat TOU Sia TOY TOAwDY, aYTLKElpEeVA AAAHNOLS, 
toa TO pkos. év Oatépw bn TeV TeTpaTAEUpwY 
tovTwyv (omotépm 8 ovdév av Siadépew So€ecev) 
idpicbai dapev thy Kal” hpas oixovpévny, trepi- 
KAvoTov OaddtTn Kal éoixviay vnow elpnrar yap 
Sti kal TH aicOnoe Kat TO AOyo SelxvuTat TovTO- 
et 8 amiocret tis TE AOyH TOUTE, Siadépor av 
mpos THY yewypadiay ovdéey vicov trotely, 4 Siep 
éx Ths weipas éhaBopuev, trovT@ auvyywpelv, Ste 
Kal amd THs nods ExatépwOev mepitrous éaott Kal 
aro THS éxTrépas, TAY OdYyoV TOY pécwy yoplov. 
tadta 8 ov dtadéper Oardrtn wepatodabar 7) yA 
aoKnr@’ o yap yewypapav Sntet ta yvopipa 
pépn THs oixoupévns ecitrety, ta 8 ayvwota éa, 
xabamep cai ta Ew avrns. apKéoes & emived- 
Eaow evbeciav ypappny emi Ta totata onpeia TOU 
éxatépwOev trapamrdou TO Tay exTANpOoaL oXApA 
THS Neyomevns vicov. | 

6. TIpoxetcOw 591 9 ev vijcos év TH rEeXOEvTe 
TeTpamAcevpm. Set dé AaRety TO péyeHos avTHs 

1 8, Spengel, for 5é; Meineke following. 


1 See page 17. 
4 That is, one could circumnavigate the inhabited world 
by setting out in any one of four ways—either north or south, 
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cut off in each of the two fourths. The northern 
side of the quadrilateral is half of the parallel next 
to the pole; the southern side is half of the equator ; 
and the two remaining sides are segments of the 
circle that runs through the poles, these segments 
lying opposite to each other and being equal in 
length. Now in one of these two quadrilaterals (it 
would seem to make no difference in which one) we 
say that our inhabited world lies, washed on all sides 
by the sea and like an island ; for, as I have already 
said above,! the evidence of our senses and of reason 
prove this. But if anyone disbelieves the evidence 
of reason, it would make no difference, from the 
point of view of the geographer, whether we make 
the inhabited world an island, or merely admit what 
experience has taught us, namely, that it is possible 
to sail round the inhabited world on both sides, from 
the east as well as from the west,? with the exception 
of a few intermediate stretches. And, as to these 
stretches, it makes no difference whether they are 
bounded by sea or by uninhabited land; for the 
geographer undertakes to describe the known parts 
of the inhabited world, but he leaves out of con- 
sideration the unknown parts of it—just as he does 
what is outside of it. And it will suffice to fill out and 
complete the outline of what we term “the island” 
by joining with a straight line the extreme points 
reached on the coasting-voyages made on both sides 
of the inhabited world. 

6. So let us presuppose that the island lies in the 
aforesaid quadrilateral. We must then take as its 


from either the Pillars or the eastern coast of India—were it 
not for the few intermediate stretches that prevent it. Com- 


pare page 17. 
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TO hawopevoy, aderovtas ard pev Tod Grou pe- 
yéBous Tis ys TO Hutodaiptov To Kal’ Huds, amo 
dé TovTov TO Hutou, avo & avd TovTov madd TO 
TeTpdtAeupov, ev @ 67 THY olKoUpévny KeicBat 
gapev. avdroyov bé Kab mept tod oynpatos 
umodaBev Sei, TO pavopevoy Tois trroKxetpévoss 
épappottovTa. arr éreidy TO! petaEv Tov 
Lonpeptvot Kat Tov AnPGEerros Tapardrdov TOUT 
TpOS TP TONM THA Tov PBopeiov jpropaptov 
omovoudos éott TO oYHpa, o O€ Sid TOV ToXOU 
Sixa téuvov TO hyutodpaipiov Siva Téuver Kal Tov 
omdvoudXov Kai trot TO TeTpdtrAeupov, éorat 
SnroveTt atrovdvUNou éemidavelas Hutov TO TeTpa- 
mAevpov @ érrixertat to “AtrNavtiKoy médayos’ 
» © otixoupévn yAapvdoedys év tovT@ vicos, 
éXattwv? 7 Hutov Tod Tetpamdevpou pépos ovaa. 
gpavepov dé todTo éx Te yewpetpias Kal Tod mAN- 
Govs ths wepixexupéevns Oararrns, KaduTTOvENsS 
TA GKpa TOV HTEipwy ExaTépwlev Kal cuvayovans 
eis pvoupov® oyjwa, Kal tpitov Tod pyKovs Kar 


17d... 7piua, Kramer, for rod... Tyhmaros; editors 
following. 

2 éadrrwy, Casaubon, for %aarrov; Siebenkees, Corais, 
following. 

5 utoupov, Meineke restores, the reading before Kramer ; 
C. Miiller approving. 





1 Strabo has assumed that the earth is sphere-shaped and 
that the inhabited world is an island within a certain 
spherical quadrilateral. Then, after conforming the in- 
habited world to the limits of the quadrilateral, which 
represents only the obvious, or apparent, size and shape, he 
proceeds by argument to define more accurately both the 
size and the shape within the limita of the quadrilateral. 
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size the figure that is obvious to our senses, which is 
obtained by abstracting from the entire size of the 
earth our hemisphere, then from this area its half, 
and in turn from this half the quadrilateral in which 
_ we say the inhabited world lies; and it is by an an- 
alogous process that we must form our conception of 
the shape of the island, accommodating the obvious 
shape to our hypotheses. But since the segment 
of the northern hemisphere that lies between the 
equator and the circle drawn parallel to it next to 
the pole is a spinning-whorl ? in shape, and since the 
circle that passes through the pole, by cutting the 
northern hemisphere in two, also cuts the spinning- 
whorl in two and thus forms the quadrilateral, it 
will be clear that the quadrilateral in which the 
Atlantic Sea lies is half of a spinning-whorl’s surface ; 
and that the inhabited world is a chlamys-shaped 3 
island in this quadrilateral, since it is less in size than 
half of the quadrilateral. This latter fact is clear 
from geometry, and also from the great extent of the 
enveloping sea which covers the extremities of the 
continents both in the east and west and contracts 
them to a tapering shape; and, in the third place, it 


2 Approximately a truncated cone. 

8 That is, mantle-shaped—a common designation for the 
shape of the inhabited world in Strabo’s time. The skirt 
of the chlamys was circular; and the collar was cut in a 
straight line, or else in a circle with a larger radius and a 
shorter arc than the skirt. If the comparison be fairly 
accurate, then according to Strabo’s description of the in- 
habited world we must think of the ends of the chlamys 
(which represent the eastern and western extremities of the 
inhabited world) as tapering, and so much so that a line 
joining the corners of the skirt passes through the middle of 
the chlamys. (See Tarbell, Classical Philology, vol. i. 
page 283.) 
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lA A UU ‘ e \ \ e a tO 
WAAdTOUS TOU peyioTOU: MY TO Mev ETTA pupLadeav 
otadioy éotiv, @s éml TO TOAV TrEepaTovpEVvoV 
Oardtrn pnkére treicOae Suvapévn Sid 7d pé- 
yeOos xal rv épnpiav, To 8 EXaTTov TpL@Y pupta- 
Sov opiCopevov T@ aorxnt@ d1a Odrrros f rdyos. 
avto yap To dua Oddros aoixntov tov TeTpa- 
4 4 b 4 b] , 
mWAevpov, WAdTOS pev EXOY oKTAaKLCYyIMwY Kal 
OxKTAaKociwy atadiov, pKkos 5é€ TO péytoTov 
4 4 A e , a b] 

pupiddov Swdexa cal é€axioytdiwv, doov éorly 
Hpuau Tov ionpepiwod, [petlov éote Tod Hyicous 
A XN 
THS oixoupévys, Kab ert] } wréov ay ein TO Nowrrov. 

7. Tovrows 5€ cuv@da mas éott Kal Ta UTrO 
¢ A 
Immdpyouv Aeyoueva: hynol yap éxeivos, v7robé- 
pevos TO péyeOos THs yas Step elev ’Epato- 
oOévns, évredbev Sety rrovetcbat thy THs oiKov- 

J 9 / b) \ , N 
Hévns adaipecw: ov yap Trorv duoicely mpos Ta 
hawopeva Tov ovpavioy Kal’ Exdotny THY olxnow 
ovTws Exe THY avapuéTpnot, 7) @S ot DoTEpoV 
anoved@xactiv. dvtos 6) Kat’ “Epatoc8éyvn rod 
tonpeptvod xixdov oradioy pupiddov wévte Kal 
etxoot Kal ducyidiwv, TO TeTapTnmopioy ein av &E 


1 The words in brackets are inserted by Groskurd ; 
Kramer, C. Miiller, Tardieu, approving. 


1 The large quadrilateral in question is composed of (1) the 
inhabited world, (2) a strip one half the width of the torrid 
zone and 180° long, and (3) ‘‘the remainder.” ‘‘The re- 
mainder” consists of two small quadrilaterals, one of which 
is east, the other west, of the inhabited world. By actual 
computation the strip of the torrid zone is more than half 
of the inhabited world, and ‘“‘ the remainder ” is still more. 
Therefore the inhabited world covers Jess than half of the 
large quadrilateral in question. To illustrate the argument, 
draw a figure on a sphere as follows: Let AB be 180° of the 
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is clear from the maximum length and breadth. Now 
the length of the inhabited world is seventy thousand 
stadia, being for the most part limited by a sea which 
still cannot be navigated because of its vastness and 
desolation ; the breadth is less than thirty thousand 
stadia, being bounded by the regions that are un- 
inhabitable on account either of heat or cold. For 
merely the part of the quadrilateral that is un- 
inhabitable on account of the heat—since it has a 
breadth of eight thousand eight hundred stadia and 
a maximum length of one hundred and twenty six 
thousand stadia, that is, half the length of the 
equator—is more than half the inhabited world, and 
the remainder of the quadrilateral would be still more 
than that.! 

7. In essential accord with all this are the views 
of Hipparchus. He says that, having taken as 
hypothesis the measurement of the earth as stated 
by Eratosthenes, he must then abstract the inhabited 
world from the earth in his discussion ; for it will not 
make much difference with respect to the celestial 
phenomena for the several inhabited places whether 
the measurement followed is that of Eratosthenes or 
that given by the later geographers. Since, then, 
according to Eratosthenes, the equator measures two 
hundred and fifty two thousand stadia, the fourth 


equator ; let CD be 180° of the parallel through the northern 
limit of the inhabited world; join A and C, and B and D; 
and then draw an arc of 180° parallel to the equator at 
8,300 stadia north of the equator, and also two meridian- 
arcs from CD to AB through the eastern and western limits, 
respectively, of the inhabited world. Thus we have the 


- large quadrilateral ACDB, and, within it, four small quadri- 


laterals, which constitute the three divisions above-men- 
tioned. - .. 
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4 4 A 4 > N ? N 
poupiddes Kal tpicxtdoe- TovTo S€ éote TO atrO 
Tov tonpeptvod em Tov moAov qevTexaidexa éEn- 
KovTadwv, olwyv éativ o lanpepwvos éEnxovta. TO 
S ard tov ionpepivod emi tov Oepwov tpoTeKov 

4 e 2 8 2 \ e } a > / 4 
TETTAPWY* OUTOS 0 éoTlY O La ZuNVNS ypado- 

% 
pevos TapadAAnAos. auadAdoyiverar 59 Ta Kal 
Exacta Siactnpata éx Tov dawopévoy péTpov- 
TOV pev yap TpoTriKOY KaTa Lunvynv KeicBar cvp- 
Baiver, SoTe évtavOa Kata tas Oepwwas tporras 
5A , ? e , , e 4 e de 5 a 
doKkwos é€oTl 0 yvoOpov péons Hpépas. oO l 

A V4 \ 4 4 } \ 
THS Lunvys peonuSpwos ypadetas parnota dra 

a A ‘4 (ar, > Nos 4 4 > 
THs Tov NetAou pucews amo Mepons éws ‘AreEav- 
Speias: orddiot & eioly obdtos wept puplovs' Kata 

4 \ \ 4 \ V4 -e a 
pécov Sé 7 Sudornpa THY Yunvnv ibpicOa cup- 
Baive, dor évredOev ert Mepony mevraxicyinoe’ 
apotovte & én’ evOetas Saov TpiaxtdLous atadious 
érrlt peonuBpiav, ovxér oixnotpa Tarra éote Sid 
xcabpa: wore Tov dia TovTwY TOY TOTTwY TApdA- 
AnAOY, Tov avToy dvTa TO Sia THS Kevvapo- 
peodopov, tépas cal apyny Set riPecBar ris Kal” 
nas olxoupévns mpos peaneBpiav. érrel ovv 
TevTaKtaxXiAtoL pév eiow of amo Yuyvys eis 
Mepony, adrdou Sé tpooyeyovact Tpioyirtot, elev 
ay ot mavtes él rovs Spovs THs olxoupévns 
oxtaxioyinvot. él dé ye Tov ionpepivoy amo 
Lunvns pvptos éEaxroyirsoe oxtaxdco (rocodToe 
yap elow of tav tetTdpwv éEnxovTadwy, Te-. 


— sae 


1 Eratosthenes divided the circumference of the earth into 
sixty intervals, one interval being equal to 6°. Hipparchus 
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part of it would be sixty three thousand stadia ; and 
this is the distance from the equator to the pole, 
namely, fifteen sixtieths of the sixty intervals into 
which the equator is divided.1 And the distance 
from the equator to the summer tropic is four 
sixtieths ; and the summer tropic is the parallel 
drawn through Syene. Now the several distances 
are computed from the standard measures that are 
obvious to our senses. The summer tropic, for 
instance, must pass through Syene, because there, 
at the time of the summer solstice, the index of the 
sun-dial does not cast a shadow at noon. And the 
meridian through Syene is drawn approximately along 
the course of the Nile from Meroé to Alexandria, and 
this distance is about ten thousand stadia ; and Syene 
must lie in the centre of that distance; so that the 
distance from Syene to Meroé is five thousand stadia. 
' And when you have proceeded about three thousand 
stadia ina straight line south of Meroé, the country is 
no longer inhabitable on account of the heat, and there- 
fore the parallel through these regions, being the 
‘same as that through the Cinnamon-producing 
Country, must be put down as the limit and the 
beginning of our inhabited world on the South. 
Since, then, the distance from Syene to Meroé is five 
thousand stadia, to which we have added the other 
three thousand stadia, the total distance from Syene 
to the confines of the inhabited world would be eight 
thousand stadia. But the distance from Syene to 
the equator is sixteen thousand eight hundred stadia 
(for that is what the four sixtieths amounts to, since 
each sixtieth is estimated at four thousand two 


seems to have been the first to divide the earth into three 
hundred and sixty degrees. 
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Ocions éExdotns TeTpaKicyitdiov Kal dSiaxociwy), 
[4 9 9 \ a a A b ] 
@ote Dowrol clev Avy ato TeV SpwY Tis o- 
Koupévns él rov ionpepivoyv oxTaKtoxtdoe oKTa- 
xootot, amo dé "Arekavépeias Stopvpioe xidsoe 
5] , 4 b] bd N n > , > 93 
oxTaxoata. madi 8 amo THs AdeEavbpeias ea 
evOcias TH pvoe tov Neidou wavres oporoyovct 
Tov émt ‘Podov wrotv xavtedbev 5é tov ths Ka- 
pias wapamdobv Kat "lwvias péxpe ths Tpwddos 
kal Bulavtiov cat BopvaBévous. AaBovres odv 
Ta StactHuata yvepiia Kal mrEdmEeva cKOTIODGL 

e a , 2 9 b 4 4 a 
Ta umép tov Bopuabévous em’ evOcias tavtTn TH 
ypaypen péexpe rivos oixnoiud éott, Kal Tepa- 
tovtat! Ta mpocdpKtia pépn THS otKouperns. 
oixovas & wrép tov Bopuyabévous votata TtaVv 

/ a e , , 4 
yvopipwv XKv0av “Pwkoravol, voTi@mtepot ovTes 
Tay ump THs Bpetraukis doxatov yvopilopévwv: 
40 de 9 / A > 7 4 9 , 
non € tatéxewa Sua Yoxos doikntd éott* voTio- 
Tepot 5é TovTwY Kal oi UTép THS Ma@ridos Lavpo- — 
paras al TKvOa péyps Tov Edwv YevOav. 

8. ‘O péev otv Maccaderns Iv0éas ta rept 
GovrAnv thv Bopeordtny tav Bpettavidwv totata 
Névyet, Tap ols o avTOs éoTL TS ApKTIK® oO Depivds 
TpomlKos KUKAOS* Tapa S€ TaVY drwy ovder 
tarop@, ovO tt @ovrAH vioos gots Tis, oT ef TA. 
méxpe Sedpo oixnopd éotiv, Stov o ODepios 

1 wxeparovrat, Madvig, for weparoi. 
1 That is, at Thule the variable arctic circle has the fixed 


value of the summer tropic. Hence, according to Pytheas, 
the latitude of Thule would be the complement of that of 
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hundred stadia), and therefore we should have eight 
thousand eight hundred stadia left as the distance 
from the confines of the inhabited world to the 
equator, and from Alexandria twenty-one thousand 
eight hundred. Again, all agree that the route by 
sea from Alexandria to Rhodes is in a straight line 
with the course of the Nile, as also the route thence 
along the coast of Caria and Ionia to the Troad, 
Byzantium, and the Borysthenes. Taking, therefore, 
the distances that are already known and sailed over, 
geographers inquire as to the regions beyond the 
Borysthenes that lie in a straight course with this 
line—as to how far they are inhabitable, and how 
far the northern parts of the inhabited world have 
their boundaries. Now the Roxolanians, the most 
remote of the known Scythians, live beyond the 
Borysthenes, though they are farther south than the 
most remote peoples of whom we have knowledge 
north of Britain ; and the regions beyond the Roxo- 
lanians become at once uninhabitable because of the 
cold ; and farther south than the Roxolanians are the 
Sarmatians who dwell beyond Lake Maeotis, and 
also the Scythians as far as the Eastern Scythians. 

8. Now Pytheas of Massilia tells us that Thule, 
the most northerly of the Britannic Islands, is far- 
thest north, and that there the circle of the summer 
tropic is the same as the arctic circle.1 But from the 
other writers I learn nothing on the subject—neither 


that there exists a certain island by the name of Thule, 
‘nor whether the northern regions are inhabitable up 


to the point where the summer tropic becomes the 


the terrestrial tro yt Assuming that Pytheas placed the 
latter at 24° (as did Eratosthenes and Strabo), he placed 
Thule at 66°. 
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TPOTLKOS apKT ices yiveTau. vopiter dé Ton elvat 
VOTLETE POD TOUTOU ) TO THs oikoupevns Tépas 70 
™poodpK toy ot yap yov ia ropobyres TEpALTepo 
Ths ‘lépyns ovdev Eyovaor Néyewv, 7) Tos apxtov 
T POKELTAL THS Bpetrawxis TANoioD, aypi@y Teé- 
Aéws avOpoTrwY Kal KaKaS olKowyTov bua ye os, 
aor evrav0a vopita TO mépas elvau Oeréov. 
Tov 6é mapaddjrov Tod 1a Bufavtiov 61a Mac- 
aaXias Tws iovTos, as pyow ' ‘Inmapxos mio Tev- 
cas Ilv0éq (pnol yap év Bulavtip TOV adbrov 
elvat doyou TOU ‘yvepovos Tpos THY oKLay, ov 
elev oO Tvdeas év _Mascanig), Tou be bua 
BopuaGevous dao TOUTOU diéxovros Tepl Tpto- 
VLALOUS Kal oxTaKoatous, ein av ex Tob diact- 
patos Tov ato Magcandias éml TH Bperravixny 
évrav0a tov mimtwv o Sia Tod BopuaGévous Kv- 
Kos. Tavtaxod ardaxod 2 8e TA pa.k pOvopEvos 
TOUS avOparrous 6 ) Tlv8eas KavTav0d tov Scerpev- 
oat. TO pev yap TH amo LTrOv ypaupny em 
Tous Tepl Tov TlopO ov | Kab “AOnvas kat “Podov 
Totrovs ém} Tob avTod mapadArhov xeiaBat 
@pohoyntar Tape TOANOV* oporoyet Tat bé 6 Ott Kat 
bua pérou TWS TOU TeAdyous éotly 7 amo Lrnrav 
éml Tov TlopOpov. of te? WAEOVTES pace * TO 
peyeorov Siapya. a0 THS Kevrias € érrl rnv AtBunv 
elvat TO GTO TOU Tararicob KONTrOU oTAdLwY TTreV- 
TaKLaxidion, TovTO & elvac Kat TO peytaTov TAATOS 
Tov WeAdyous, WaT ein dv TO amo THS AEeXOeions 


1 rovrov, B. Niese, for rotro; A. Vogel approving. 
2 4AAaxov, A. Jacob, for mordaxoi. 
3 of re, A. Jacob, for of &é, reporting that of re is the 
reading of A, B, and C. 
4 pact, Madvig inserts, after wAdoyres. 
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arctic circle. But in my opinion the northern limit of 


the inhabited world is much farther to the south than at 


where the summer tropic becomes the arctic circle. 
For modern scientific writers are not able to speak of 
any country north of Ierne, which lies to the north 
of Britain and near thereto, and is the home of men 
who are complete savages and lead a miserable exist- 
ence because of the cold; and therefore, in my 
opinion, the northern limit of our inhabited world 
is to be placed there. But if the parallel through 
Byzantium passes approximately through Massilia, as 
Hipparchus says on the testimony of Pytheas (Hip- 
parchus says, namely, that in Byzantium the relation 
of the index to the shadow is the same as that which 
Pytheas gave for Massilia), and if the parallel through 
the mouth of the Borysthenes is about three thou- 
sand eight hundred stadia distant from that parallel, 
then, in view of the distance from Massilia to Britain,! 
the circle drawn through the mouth of the Borys- 
thenes would fall somewhere in Britain. But 
Pytheas, who misleads people everywhere else, is, I 
think, wholly in error here too; for it has been 
admitted by many writers that all the line drawn 
from the Pillars to the regions of the Strait of Sicily 
and of Athens, and of Rhodes, lies on the same 
parallel; and it is admitted that the part of that line 
from the Pillars to the strait runs approximately 
through the middle of the sea. And further, sailors 
say that the longest passage from Celtica to Libya, 
namely, that from the Galatic Gulf, is five thousand 
stadia, and that this is also the greatest width of the 
Mediterranean sea, and therefore the distance from 


1 That is, 3,700 stadia. 
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A > \ \ \ A / aol 5 
YPAPLNS ETL TOV puyYoV TOV KOMTOU oTAdLWY OLC- 
V4 / > \ 4 
XtMwV TEVTAKOCLOY, emt 56 Maccanriayv éXar- 
Tovey: votiwtépa yap éotw 7 Maccaria tov 
A A , \ , > \ a_¢ , > 

puyxod Tod KoAXTrov. 70 5é ye atro TIS “Podias emt 
70 Bulavridy éott TeTpaxicytNiwv Trov Kal évvaxo- 

, OL 0 \ 3 4 a ¥ e ry a 
ciwov cTadiwy, OoTE TOAY apKTLKWTEpOS AY Ein O OL 
Bufavriov tot ka Macoandias. 10 8 éxetOev émt 
THY Bpetravixny Sivatar cupphovely TO ard Bulavr- 

\ > 93 a > \ 7 / 

tiov én Bopuodévy To 8 éxeiGey érl THY Tépvny 
OUKETL wepipor, mocov ay Tis Dein, ovd’ et Tepae- 
Tépw tt oiknotwa eat, ovdé Set ppovtiver rots 
érrave Nex Geior mpocéyovras.) mpos Te yap émTLo7T7,- 
penv Gpxei TO NaBeiv, Bru," xabatrep rt Tav voTiov 
pepav, virép Mepons HEXpt TpLaXirieov A beate 
mpoedovre THS otxnotpov TiOeo Oat trépas® mpoc- 
nev (ovX @s dv TovTOU axptBeotdtTov Tépatos 
évTOS, GAN éeyyus ye TaxptBods), obTM KaKEl TOUS 
umép THS Bperravixis ov wrelous TovTav Oeréov 7 
MLKP@ Telovs, olov TeTpaKtaxXedlovs. Wpos TE TAS 
HryemoviKas Ypetas ovdev av eln mreovéxtnpa Tas 
TotavTas yvwpitey y@pas Kal Tots évoixodvtas, 
Kal pdrLo7Ta €b VHoOUS OlKOLEY TOLAUTAS, al pNnTE 
AuTrety pnt aderetv nuds Sdvavrar pndev Sia To 
aveTi\exTov. Kal yap thy Bperravixny exeuv 
Suvdpevor ‘Pwpaiot xateppovncav, opavres Ott 
ovte doBos €E avtav ovdé els dotw (ovd* yap 

1 xpoodxovras, Corais conjectures ; editors following. 

® Groskurd transposes 87: from a position before txép to a 


position before xaddmep. 
8 wépas, Corais inserts ; editors following. 
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the line in question to the head of the gulf would 
be two thousand five hundred stadia and less than 
that to Massilia; for Massilia is farther south than 
the head of the guif. But the distance from Rhodes 
to Byzantium is about four thousand nine hundred 
stadia, and therefore the parallel through Byzantium 
would be much farther north than that through 
Massilia. And the distance from Massilia to Britain 
may possibly correspond to that from Byzantium to 
the mouth of the Borysthenes ; but the distance that 
should be set down for the stretch from Britain to 
Ierne is no longer a known quantity, nor is it known 
whether there are still inhabitable regions farther 
on, nor need we concern ourselves about the question 
if we give heed to what has been said above. For, 
so far as science is concerned, it is sufficient to 
assume that, just as it was appropriate in the case 
of the southern regions to fix a limit of the habit- 
able world by proceeding three thousand stadia 
south of Meroé (not indeed as though this were 
a very accurate limit, but as one that at least ap- 
proximates accuracy), so in this case too we must 
reckon not more than three thousand stadia north of 
Britain, or only a little more, say, four thousand 
stadia. And for governmental purposes there would 
be no advantage in knowing such countries and their 
inhabitants, and particularly if the people live in 
islands which are of such a nature that they can 
neither injure nor benefit us in any way because of 
their isolation. For although they could have held — 
even Britain, the Romans scorned to do so, because 
they saw that there was nothing at all to féar from 


' the Britains (for they are not strong enough to cross 
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C116 iayvovet tocobtov, dot émidtaBaive jpiv), odt’ 
OPerela ToTAaUTH TLS, EL KATaOXOLEV. TOV yap 
591 ék trav terav Soxet mpoadépecbar viv, 7 o 
dopos Suvatr’ av? cuvterciv, adatpoupévns THs 
eis TO OTpatLwTiKoY SaTravns TO PpouvpHaoy Kat 
hoporoyjncov tHvvicov: ToAv 8 Av ert yevotto® 7d 
axpnotoy él Thy GAXwv TOV Tepl TavTHY VHTwD. 

9. Ei 5é rpooreBein TO ard THs “Podias péypt 
BopvoBévous SsactHpate 76 amd Bopuabévous ért 
Tas apkrous TOV TETPAKLOX EMO oradiav bud 
oTnua, yiverat TO Ta pupLoe StoxXidsoe éETAKO- 
ator aTadtot, TO 8 aro THS “Podias él ro vorLov 
mépas éotl THS olKoupévns puptor éEEaKtoxiALoe 
éFaxdotol, @OTE TO CUTAaY TAATOS THS olKOU- 
péevns ein av EXaTTOv TOY TpLTMUPLwY amd VOTOU 
mpos Gpxrov. To Oé ye piKos Twepl éwrTa pupiddas 
NéyeTat, ToOUTO © early aro Sicews emi Tas ava- 
TOAAS TO ard TOV Axpwyv TAS I Bnpias érl Ta axpa 
Ths Ivducts, TO pev odois, 76 8 Tats vavTediats 
avapepetpnuévov. Ste & évrds Tov AexOévtos TeE- 
TpamTAEUpou TO LAKOS €aoTL TOTO, éx TOD NOYoU TOV 
TapadrAndwv* mpos Tov tonpeptvov SHrOV, @aTE 
TrEov 7 OiT@AdCLOY éoTL TOU TAATOUS TO [HKOS. 
éyerar 6€ Kal yrAapvdoedés mas TO oYHpa 
TOAN yap cUvAaywyn TOD TAdTOVS pos ods 
aKpols evpioxeTat, Kal pddtoTa TOIS éaTrEepiots, TA 
Kal’ Exacta émiovTwv nuav. 

10. Nuvi pév obv ériyeypddapev ert oharpixjs 

1 84, A. Jacob, for &v. 

2 Sdvar’ &v, Cobet, for dbvarat. 

3 &ri yévorro, Corais, for ériyévoiro. 


4‘ 7ov, Kramer suspects, after mapaAAhAwy; Meineke 
deletes. 
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over and attack us), and that no corresponding 
advantage was to be gained by taking and holding 
their country. For it seems that at present more 
revenue is derived from the duty on their commerce © 
than the tribute could bring in, if we deduct the 
expense involved in the maintenance of an army 
for the purpose of guarding the island and collecting 
the tribute ; and the unprofitableness of an occupa- 
tion would be still greater in the case of the other 
islands about Britain. 

9. Now if to the distance from Rhodes to the 
mouth of the Borysthenes we add the distance of 
our thousand stadia from the mouth of the Borys- 
thenes to the northern regions, the sum total amounts 
to twelve thousand seven hundred stadia, but the 
distance from Rhodes to the southern limit of the 
inhabited world is sixteen thousand six hundred 
stadia, and therefore the total breadth of the in- 
habited world would be less than thirty thousand 
stadia from south to north. Its length, however, is 
estimated at about seventy thousand stadia; and 
this is, from west to east, the distance from the capes 
of Iberia to the capes of India, measured partly by 
land journeys and partly by sea voyages. And that 
this length falls within the quadrilateral mentioned 
above is clear from the relation of the parallels to the . 
equator; hence the length of the inhabited world is 
more than double its breadth. Its shape is described 
as about like that of a chlamys; for when we visit 
the several regions of the inhabited world, we dis- . 
cover a considerable contraction in its width at 
its extremities, and particularly at its western 
extremities. 

10. We have now traced on aspherical surface the 
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éripaveias 76 ywpiov ev & dhapev idpicbat rHv 
otxoupevny: Kal det Tov éyyutatw dia TeV YeLpo- 
KPATOV oXNMATOV! pLpovpevon TV AAnOeLaY ToL 
cavta opaipay thy ynv, xabdrep thy Kparnreoy, 
éri tavTns amodaBovtTa Td TeTpdTAEupor, évTdS 
Tovtou Tiévat Tov Tivaka THs yewypadias. arr’ 
éret6n peyadns Set ohaipas, @ore ToANOTTNUC- 
pov autis wmapxov To sad Tuna LKaVOY 
yevéoOar Sé€ac0ar cadas Ta TpocnKovTa pépyn 
THS OlKovperns, Kal THY olKelavy Tapacyxely dyYpuv 
Tois émiBréTroval, TO pev Suvapevy KaTATKEVaCA- 
o8at tTnrxadTny otTw ToLeiy BéeXTLOV: EaTw Be 
pn peiw dSéxa Today éxovea tiv Sidpetpov' TE Se 
py Suvapév@ tyrALKavTHny 7 pt TONA@ TaUTHS 
évocertépay ev émiméd@ Kxataypantéoy trivaKt 
TOUAAXLO TOY ETA TrOdaY. Stoivet yap pLKpoV, eay 
avtl TOV KUKAWY, TOV Te TApAAAnAwWY Kal TOV 
peonpPpiwov, ols td TE KAipata Kal Tovs avépous 
dtacadodpmev cal tas adras Stadopds Kal tas 
aha! TOV THS YRS péep@v wpos GAANAG Te Kal 
Ta ovpavia, evOeias ypdhwpev, TOY ev TAPAAMH- 
AwY TaparrAnrous, Tov S€ cpOdv mpds éxeivous 
opOds, rhs Stavoias padiws petadépery Svvapévns 
TO UTTO THs Opews év émiméd@ Gewpovpevov ére- 
paveia oxjpa Kal péyeOos éml rHv mepideph Te 
Kal opaipixny. dvddoyov &é cai mept tay NofaV 
KUKKoY Kal evar dapev. ef 8 of pernpSpiol 
ol map’ éxdorols dia Tod ToAOV ypadopevot TaYTES 
auvvevovaw ev TH odaipa mpos év onpetov, aX’ 


1 oxnudrwy, Corais, for olknudrwy; Groskurd, Meineke, 
Tardieu, following ; C. Miiller approving. 
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area in which we say the inhabited world is situated 1; 
and the man who would most closely approximate 
the truth by constructed figures must needs make 
for the earth a globe like that of Crates, and lay off 
on it the quadrilateral, and within the quadrilateral 
put down the map of the inhabited world. But since 
there is need of a large globe, so that the section in 
question (being a small fraction of the globe) may be 
large enough to receive distinctly the appropriate 
parts of the inhabited world and to present the 
proper appearance to observers, it is better for him 
to construct a globe of adequate size, if he can do so; 
and let it be no less than ten feet in diameter. But 
if he cannot construct a globe of adequate size or not 
much smaller, he should sketch his map on a plane 
surface of at least seven feet.2 For it will make 
only a slight difference if we draw straight lines to 
represent the circles, that is, the parallels and 
meridians, by means of which we clearly indicate 
the “ climata,” the winds and the other differences, 
and also the positions of the parts of the earth with 
reference both to each other and to the heavenly 
bodies—drawing parallel lines for the parallels and 
perpendicular lines for the circles perpendicular to 
the parallels, for our imagination can easily transfer 
to the globular and spherical surface the figure or 
magnitude seen by the eye on a plane surface. And 
the same applies also, we say, to the oblique circles 
and their corresponding straight lines. Although 
the several meridians drawn through the pole all 
converge on the sphere toward one point, yet on our 


1 That is, the quadrilateral. 
2 In length apparently ; thus the scale would suit 70,000 
stadia, the length of the inhabited world. 
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év T@ émemédm ye ov dioica mivaxt tas evbecias 
pixpa) cupvevovaas Toteiy povov Tas pernpuBpt- 
yas. ovd€ yap tToAXAayod TodT avayKaiov, ovd 
éxpavns éotw woTEep 4) Teptpépera ovTw Kal 7 
ouvvevats, peTabEepopevwv TOV ypaypav eis TOV 
mivaka Tov érimedov Kal ypadopévorv ev0eav. 

11. Kal 89 xat rov é&fs Aoyov as ev émimédeo 
Tivakt THS ypadhs ywopevns éxOncopev. épovpev 
5 ty? yev éerreNOovtes avtol THs ys Kal Gadrar- 
Tns, wept Hs Sé miotevoavtes Tois eitovaW 7H 
yparpacw. émnrOopev 5é él Svow pev ard Tis 
“Appevias péxpt Tov Kata Yapdova rTorwv THs 
Tuppnvias, éri peonpBpiav 6¢ ard tod Ev€eivou 
péexpe Tov TAS AiOtoTrias Spwv ovdé TAY ddAwD 
5é obdé els dv edpeOein TOV yewypadnodytTwv TON 
TL MOV padrXov eredynrVOas ToOV eV OévTwv S1a- 
OTNUATWV, AXN oi TAEOVaCaVTES TEpt TA SUVA MKA 
pépn TOY Wpoes TAais dvaToAais ov TocodTOY ipar- 
To, ot 6é wept Tavavtia Tov éatrepioy boTépnoar: 
opoiws & éyer nal wept tav mpos voTov Kal Tas 
APKTOUS. TO MéVTOL-TWAOV KaKeElvoL Kal HpeEls AKOH 
maparaPovtes cuvTiPepev Kal TO® aya Kal 7d 
péyeBos Kal THv AAXAnv hve, oTroia Kal oTrdG7N, TOV 
autov tpoTrov Syirep 7 Sudvota éx THValcOnTaV our- 
TiOnat! Ta vonTta: oYnA yap Kal ypoay Kal péyeBos 
BHrov Kal odunv kal adjy Kal yupov atrayyér- 
Nova ai aicOnoes, éx Sé TovT@Y auyTiOnaw 1H 
didvoa THY Tov pHAOV vonow: Kal avTov bé TeV 


1 pixpd, Madvig, for uinpds. 

2 4v, Capps, for rhy. 

3 re, Kramer suspects, before oxjua; Meineke deletes. 
* ovyriéno:, Casaubon, for rl@qo1; editors following. 
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plane-surface chart it will not be a matter of im- 
portance merely to make the straight meridian lines 
converge slightly1; for there is no necessity for this 
in many cases, nor are the converging straight lines, 
when the lines of the sphere are transferred to the 
plane chart and drawn as straight lines, as easily 
understood as are the curved lines on the sphere. 


11. And so in what I have to say hereafter I shall ‘S 


assume that our drawing has been made on a plane 
chart. Now I shall tell what part of the land and sea 
I have myself visited and concerning what part I 
have trusted to accounts given by others by word of 
mouth or in writing. I have travelled westward 
from Armenia as far as the regions of Tyrrhenia ? 


opposite Sardinia, and southward from the Euxine | 


Sea as far as the frontiers of Ethiopia. And you 


| 


! 


/ 


could not find another person among the writers on . 
geography who has travelled over much more of the ° 


distances just mentioned than I ; indeed, those who 
have travelled more than I in the western regions 
have not covered as much ground in the east, and 
those who have travelled more in the eastern countries 
are behind me in the western; and the same holds 
true in regard to the regions towards the south and 
north. However, the greater part of our material 
both they and I receive by hearsay and then form 
our ideas of shape and size and also other character- 
istics, qualitative and quantitative, precisely as the 
mind forms its ideas from sense impressions—for our 
senses report the shape, colour, and size of an apple, 
and also its smell, feel, and flavour; and from all this 
the mind forms the concept of apple. So, too, even 


1 That is, in view of the fact that no attempt is made to 
indicate curvature. 2 Tuscany. 
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peydrov oynudtoyv Ta pépn pév aicOnors opa, Td 
&’ ddov éx trav opabévtwy 4 Sudvora avvtiOnou. 
a \ \ e a v C4 +] 
oUTw 5é Kal ot diropabeis avdpes, WoTrep aicOn- 
THplos MLaTEvoaYTES ToLs LOovaLW Kal TrAAVNOecio LW 
4 4 # > A A 
ods éruye TOTOUs, AANOLS KAT GAAa pépN TIS Yhs, 
ovvtiOéacwy eis &v Siaypappa Thy THs BANS oiKov- 
pévns Oiv. érrel nal ot otpatnyol wdavTa pév 
avtol mparrovaty, ov mavrayod bé Trapecw, ddAa 


a a xe 7 % lA 4 
mretoTa KaTopOodat bu’ érépwy, ayyédXots TLoTEvOV- 


Tes Kal Tpos THY axony StatréumovTes oiKelws TA 
qmpootaypata. o & akiwav povous eidévar Tovs 
iSovras avatpel TO THs AKOnS KpLTNPLOV, HTLS TpOS 
? , 5] A \ / b / 
emis Tnuny opOarpod ToAV KpeiTTwY éoTi. 
12. Mddora 8 of viv dpewov Eyouy adv te 
4 A A AY \ 
Néeyey TWept TOV KaTa Bperravovs xal Tepuavovs 


\ \ wv , b \ \ \ 
Kal Tous Tept Tov “Iotpov tovs Te évTos Kal TOUS 


2 / f f , 
éxtos, T'éras te xat Tupeyéras xat Baordpvas, 
ére 5€ Tovs mepl tov Kavxagov, olov “AXBavovs 
\ ow b , (aa e N a 
kat “IBnpas. amnyyertas 8 nyiv cal vad rov 
Ta Tlap0ixd cvyypawdvtwy, tev epi >AToAXo- 
Swpov tov "AptrepeTnvov, & TodN@v exetvot aAXOv 
> 4 \ ¢€ , ‘ 
apewpicav, ta Tepl tHv ‘Tpxaviay Kal thy Ba- 
KTptayyy. Tov Te Pwopaiwr cal eis tHv evdaipova 
> , b 4 \ A , 
ApaBiav éuBarovrav peta otpatias vewoti, Fs 
nyetTo avnp diros nuiv Kal éeraipos Atdsos Td) - 
Nos, kal Tay éx THs “AreEavdpelas eutropav oto- 
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in the case of large figures, while the senses perceive 
only the parts, the mind forms a concept of the whole 
from what the senses have. perceived. And men 
who are eager to learn proceed in just that way: 
they trust as organs of sense those who have seen or 
wandered over any region, no matter what, some in 

this and some in that part of the earth, and they 
form in one diagram their mental image of the 
whole inhabited world. Why, generals, too, though 
they do everything themselves, are not present 
everywhere, but they carry out successfully most of 
their measures through others, trusting the reports 

of messengers and sending their orders around in 
conformity with the reports they hear. And he who 
claims that only those have knowledge who have 
actually seen abolishes the criterion of the sense of vA 
hearing, though this sense is much more important mm: 
than sight for the purposes of science. 

12. In particular the writers of the present time 
can give a better account! of the Britons, the 
Germans, the peoples both north and south of the 
Ister, the Getans, the Tyregetans, the Bastarnians, 
and, furthermore, the peoples in the regions of the 
Caucasus, such as the Albanians and the Iberians.? 
Information has been given us also concerning 
Hyrcania and Bactriana by the writers of Parthian 
histories (Apollodorus of Artemita and his school), 
in which they marked off those countries more 
definitely than many other writers. Again, since the 
Romans have recently invaded Arabia Felix with an 
army, of which Aelius Gallus, my friend and com- 
panion, was the commander, and since the merchants 


1 That is, better than their predecessors. Compare 
1,2. 1, 2 The ‘‘ Eastern Iberians.” See page 227. 
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hows! 75n mreovTwv d1a To NeiXov xai tod ’Apa- 
Blov xodrrov péxpe THs “Ivdinys, *7odv paddov 
Kal taita &yvwotat Tots viv 4 ToOis TPO Hav. 
Ste youw T'ddnXos erripye tHS Abyimtov, cuvovtes 
auT@ Kat cuvavaBdytes péxpt Buyvys nai tov 
Ai@tomixay Spwv ioropodpev Ste Kal éxatov Kat 
elxoot vipes mAéotey ex Muds Gppyov ampos tH 
"Ivducnv, mporepov eri tov Utovcuaixav Baot- 
Aéwy GAtyor wavtTdtact OappovvTwy mrEw Kal 
tov ‘Ivdixov éurropeverOat hoprov. 

13. Ta pep obv wpe@ta Kal Kupidtata Kal pos 
érioThunv Kal mpos tas yYpelas Tas TrodTIKAS 
TavTa, oynpa Kal péyeOos eivrety OS arNOVoTATA 
éyXelpety TO Timropy eis Tov yewypadixov Tivaxa, 
cuptrapadnrovuvTa Kal TO Trolov TL Kal mTooToV 
pépos THS GANs ys eat TodTO pév yap oiKetoy 
T? yewypddo. to 5é xal wept Gdns axpiBoro- 
yetoOar Ths yRs Kal tmept Tod orovdvnNou Traytos 
hs eréyouev ® Covns arAAns Tiwds ertaotHuns eoriv, 
olov €t meptouxetrar Kal Kata Oatepov retaptn- 
poptov o aotrdvdudos: Kal yap ei obtws eye, od*~ 
UNO TOUT@Y ye OlKEtTAaL TOY Tap Huiv, ANN’ éxei- 
yyy adXANnv oixoupévyny Oeréov, Strep earl muOavov. 
hiv Oe ra ev abrh tavtn* Nexréov. 

14. "Eore 59 Te yAapvdoadées oyjpa THs ys 
THS oiKovpevns, OV TO pwéev TAATOS UTroypaddEel TO 
1 erédos, Tyrwhitt, for orddos ; editors following. 

4 4, before woAv, Paetz deletes ; editors following. 


3 érdyouev, Corais, for Aéyoper. 
4 ravtn, Tyrwhitt, for rapra ; editors following, 
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of Alexandria are already sailing with fleets by way 
of the Nile and of the Arabian Gulf as far as India, 
these regions also have become far better known to 
us of to-day than to our predecessors. At any rate, 
when Gallus was prefect of Egypt, I accompanied 
him and ascended the Nile as far as Syene and the 
frontiers of Ethiopia, and I learned that as many as 
one hundred and twenty vessels were sailing from 
Myos Hormos to India, whereas formerly, under the 
Ptolemies, only a very few ventured to undertake 
the voyage and to carry on traffic in Indian 
merchandise. 

13. Now my first and most important concern, both 
for the purposes of science and for the needs of the 
state, is this—to try to give, in the simplest possible 

. way, the shape and size of that part of the earth 
which falls within our map, indicating at the same 
time what the nature of that part is and what portion 
~ it is of the whole earth; for this is the task proper 
' of the geographer. But to give an accurate account 
of the whole earth and of the whole “spinning- 
whorl”! of the zone of which I was speaking is the 
function of another science—for instance, take the 
question whether the “ spinning-whorl ” is inhabited 
in its other fourth also. And, indeed, if it is inhabited, 
it is not inhabited by men such as exist in our fourth, 
and we should have to regard it as another inhabited 
world—which is a plausible theory. It is mine, 
owever, to describe what is in this our own in- 
habited world. 
14. As I have said, the shape of the inhabited 
world is somewhat like a chlamys,! whose greatest 
breadth is represented by the line that runs through 


1 See 2. 5. 6. 
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STRABO 


péytorov % dia tod NeidXou ypappy, AaBodoa THv 
apxnv ard Tob bia rhs Kivvaywpoddpov mapan- 
AnAXov Kal THs Tov AliyuTtioy Tav duydbov v7- 
gov péxpe tod dua ths “lépvns tapaddyrov, TO 
5é uhxos % tTavtn Tpos opOas amo Ths éorépas 
Sia Xrnrav xal tod BKedtcod tropOpod péype 
Ths ‘Podias cal tov "Iaocixod KoXToV, Tapa Tov 
Taipov iotca tov Suefwoxdta thy *Aciav xat 
Kataotpépovta émi thy é@av Oddrattav petatd © 
"Ivdav xait Trav trép ris Baxrpravijs 2nd dv. 
dea 87 vonoat Tapaddnorypa pov Thy év é TO 
xrapudoerdes Oxia eyryeypamrrat obrws, Bore 
TO pos TO penker Omoroyety kal tcov elvat Td 
péytorov, Kal TO TAGTOS TM TAdTEL. TO pev 8 
Krapvdoedes cya oixouvpévn éoti: To 5é WAd- 
tos opitecOar épapev avtis tais éoydrats tra- 
parrAnrors revpais, tais Svoptfovoats -ro otKn- 
olpov avThs Kal TO doixkntoy éd éxdtepa. adras 
5 Roav mpos apxros pev 4 dia rhs lépvns, arpos 
5¢ 1H Staxexavpévn 7 bd tHs Kivvapwpoddpov: 
adrat 6% mpocexBaddopevas ei Te TAS dvaTOAaS 
xai él tas dices méypl TOY aYTALpOVT@Y pEpaY 
Ths oixoupévns Tovjoovei Te TapadAANAOYpappov 
mpos tas émilevyvuotcas bia THY aKpwv avtas. 
Ste pev odv ev TOUT éoTiv 4 oixoumévn, havepov 
€x TOD pHnTe TO TAAGTOS aUTAS TO péyioTov éEw 
minte avTod pynte TO pHKos: OTe 8 avtifs 

1 The Sembritae, who revolted from Psammetichus in the 
seventh century B.c. and fled to an island of the Nile, north 
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the Nile, a line that begins at the parallel that runs 
through the Cinnamon-producing Country and the 
island of the fugitive Egyptians,! and ends at the 
parallel through Ierne ; its length is represented by 
that line drawn perpendicular thereto which runs 
from the west through the Pillars and the Strait of 
Sicily to Rhodes and the Gulf of Issus, passes along 
the Taurus Range, which girdles Asia, and ends at 
the Eastern Sea between India and the counitry of 
those Scythians who live beyond Bactriana. Ac- 
cordingly, we must conceive of a parallelogram in 
which the chlamys-shaped figure is inscribed in such 
a way that the greatest length of the chlamys 
coincides with, and is equal to, the greatest length 
of the parallelogram, and likewise its greatest breadth 
and the breadth of the parallelogram. Now this 
chlamys-shaped figure is the inhabited world ; and, 
as I said, its breadth is fixed by the parallelogram’s 
outermost lines, which separate its inhabited and its 
uninhabited territory in both directions.2, And these 
sides were: in the north, the parallel through Ierne ; 
in the torrid region, the parallel through the Cinna- 
mon-producing Country; hence these lines, if pro- 
duced both east and west as far as those parts of the 
inhabited world that “ rise opposite to®”’ them, will 
form a parallelogram with the meridian-lines that 
unite them at their extremities. Now, that the 
inhabited world is situated in this parallelogram is 
clear from the fact that neither its greatest breadth 
nor its greatest length falls outside thereof; and 


of Meroé. See Strabo 16. 4. 8. and 17. 1. 2. Herodotus 
speaks of them as “‘ voluntary deserters ” (2. 30). 

2 North and south. 

3 That is, that ‘‘ lie on the same parallel.” See page 254. 
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Xrapvodoedés TO oxHpad éotiv, ex Tod Ta axpa 
pvoupifey Ta Tod pnKous éExatépwbev, KrvCopeva 
vmro' tHs Oardtrys, Kal apatpeity Tod WAATOUS- 
touto 6é€ dfAov éx TaY TepiTAEVTdVYTWY TA TE 
épa pépn cal ta Svopixd éxatépwOev. THs TE 
yap “Ivduchs votwwrépay todw tHv TampoBdavnv 
KaXoupéevny viocov atodaivovaty, oixoupevny ért, 
Kal avraipovaay TH TOV AlyuTrTioy vyo@ Kal TH 
TO Kivdpwpov pepovon yn THY yap Kpacw TaV 
aépwv mapatAnctay élvat THS TE PETA TOUS 
"Ivdovs SxvOias ths boratns apxtikwrtepa éote 
Ta KaTa TO oTOpa THS ‘Tpxavias Oaratrns Kal 
ére paAdov Ta Kata tTHv'lépvnv. opoiws Sé Kal 
mept THs Go Urnrov NéyeTat’ SvopiKwOTaTov peéev 
yap onpetoy THS olxouuéevns TO TeV "IBynpev 
axpwrnptov, 6 Kadodow ‘lepov' xeirar dé Kxata 
THY ypauyny tas? thy Sia Tadetpwv te Kat 
XTnrav Kal tod YZKxedixod sropOyod Kab tis 
‘Podias. cupdaoveiy yap xal Ta wpockoreia nal 
Tovs avéu“ous gaat tovs éxatépwaoe hopovs Kal Ta 
MNKN TOV peyloTaY HuEepov Te Kal vuKToV: éoTt 
yap Teccapeckaidexa @pav ionuepway kal hpl- 
cous?» peyiotn TOY nwEepaVv TE Kal VUKToY. & 
A , a \ / , 

Te TH. Tapanria TH Kata I'ddepa KaBetpous* rroré 
opacar. Tlocedmvios 8° &x Tivos indies oixtas 
év TONE Steyovon THY TOTwY TOVTwY daoV TeTPA- 

1 §x6, Corais, for 8 awd; Meineke, Forbiger, following ; 
C. Miiller approving. 

2 mpds, Pletho, Corais, delete, before thy; Meineke 
following. 

3 xa juloovs, Groskurd inserts, from a suggestion by 
Gosselin ; all subsequent editors and translators following. 


4 KaBelpous, Meineke, for xal “I8npas; Forbiger, Tardieu, 
following; A. Vogel, C. Miller, Tozer, approving. 
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that its shape is like a chlamys is apparent from the 
fact that the extremities of its length, being washed 
away by the sea, taper off on both sides! and thus 
diminish its width there; and this is apparent from 
the reports of those who have sailed around the 
eastern and western parts in both directions.2 For 
these navigators declare that the island called 
Taprobane is considerably south of India, inhabited 
nevertheless, and that it “rises opposite to” the 
Island of the Egyptians and the Cinnamon-bearing 
Country; and that, indeed, the temperature of the 
atmosphere is much the same as that of these latter 
places; and the regions about the outlet of the 
Hyrcanian Sea are farther north than outermost 
Scythia beyond India, and the regions about Ierne 
are farther north still. A similar report is also 
made concerning the country outside the Pillars, 
namely, the promontory of Iberia which they call 
the Sacred Cape is the most westerly point of the 
inhabited world ; and this cape lies approximately on 
the line that passes through Gades, the Pillars, the 
Strait of Sicily, and Rhodes. At all these points, 
they say, the shadows cast by the sun-dial agree, and 
the winds that blow in either direction come from 
the same direction,’ and the lengths of the longest 
days and nights are the same; for the longest day 
and the longest night have fourteen and a half 
equinoctial hours. Again, the constellation of the 
Cabeiri is sometimes seen along the coast near Gades. 
And Poseidonius says that from a tall house in a city 
about four hundred stadia distant from these regions 


1 See note on Chlamys, § 6 (preceding). 
4 That is, north and south. 
3 Strabo is referring to the periodic winds. 
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/ , IQA bd A a , 
Koatous otadious, dnoly ideity aotépa, dv Texpai- 
pecOat tov KdvwBov abtov éx Tov Te Tovs! puxpov 
bd a? , , > \ \ , 
ex ths [Bnpias mpoeNovtas ert thy peanpSpiav 
Oporoyely aphopay autov, cal éx THs ictopias THS 
> 4 ‘ “OA > la \ bd \ “A 
év Kvide: thv yap Evdofou oxomny ob Todd Tav 
oixnoewr iynrorépay elvat, NéyeoOas 8 Ste evted- 
Dev éexeivos adewpa tov KavwBov aorépa, elvat 
& én tod ‘Podiaxod Krtpatos tiv Kvidov, éd’ 

2 A \ A e UA , 
ov kai ta T'dbepa Kal 4 TavTy Taparia. 

15. ’Evred0ev 5é pos pév ta votia pépn Tré- 
ovow 7 AtBin xeitar tabtys 8 Ta Suopixotata 
A a VA la A 9oesyw 
puxp@ Tav Tadcipwy mpoKxetas padndop, elt axpav 
ToncavTa oTevyy avaxywpel Tpos &w Kal voror, 
Kal wNaTuveTaL KaT Orlov, Ews av Tois éarreEp- 
tots AdOioyre ovvaryryn. otto. 8 bdKewtTar TeV 
mept Kapynoova tow dotato., ovvdttovtes TH 

A 4 A > 

d:a. THs Kwvapwpodopov ypappy. eis 8¢ tavavtia 
TrEovoelw amd Tod ‘lepod axpwTnpiov péypL TOV 
"A VA 4 € ” > \ ” 

pTaBpov kadoupévwv o TOUS €oTL TPOS APKTOD, 
dv de&ta Eyovot tHv Avottaviay' elt’ o AoLTos 
mpos &m Tas apPreElayv ywviay TroL@y méexpL TOV 
THs Ilupnvns axpwv Tav TerevTovToY eis TOV 
a@Keavoyv. Tovtols 6 Ta éotrépia tHS Bperravixns 
dvtixewtTat mpos apKtov, opoiws bé Kal ais 
"A VA > / \ A e 

ptaBpos avtixewtat mpos apxtov at Karti- 
Tepioes Kadovpeval vijook TeAdylaL KaTa TO 
Bpertavixov Tas Kripa idpvpévar. wate SHrov 
éf Scov cuvdyetat Ta AKpa THS oiKovpéevyns KaTAa 


1 rod re rovs, Corais, for rovrov re; Groskurd, Forbiger, 
following. 
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he saw a star which he judged to be Canopus itself, so 
judging from the fact that those who had proceeded 
but a short distance south of Iberia were in agreement 
that they saw Canopus, and also from scientific 
observations made at Cnidus; for, says he, the 
observatory of Eudoxus at Cnidus is not much 
higher than the dwelling-houses, and from there, 
it is said, Eudoxus saw the star Canopus; and, 
adds Poseidonius, Cnidus lies on the parallel of 
Rhodes, on which lie both Gades and the coastline 
thereabouts. 

15. Now as you sail to the regions of the south 
you come to Libya; of this country the westernmost 
coast extends only slightly beyond Gades; then this 
coast, forming a narrow promontory, recedes towards 
the southeast and gradually broadens out to the 
- point where it reaches the land of the Western 
Ethiopians. They are the most remote people south 
of the territory of Carthage, and they reach the 
parallel that runs through the Cinnamon-producing 
Country. But if you sail in the opposite direction 
from the Sacred Cape until you come to the people 
called Artabrians, your voyage is northward, and you 
have Lusitania on your right hand. Then all the 
rest of your voyage is eastward, thus making an 
obtuse angle to your former course, until you reach 
the headlands of the Pyrenees that abut on the 
ocean. The westerly parts of Britain lie opposite 
these headlands towards the north; and in like 
manner the islands called Cassiterides,! situated in 
the open sea approximately in the latitude of Britain, 
lie opposite to, and north of, the Artabrians. There- 
fore it is clear how greatly the east and west ends of 


‘1 <¢ Tin Islands”; now Scilly. 
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pcos vd TOU TWeptkexupévov TeddyouS eis 
OTEVOV. 

16. Tocovrou S€é dvtos tov Kaborov ox paATOS, 
xpnotpov paivetas Svo0 NaBelv evOeias, at téuvov- 
gat Tpos opOas adXrAnAas, 7 pev ba TOD pHKOUS 
néer Tov peyiotou Twavtos, 7 5é da tod mAaTous, 
kal bev TOV TapadAnAwv éotaL pla, 7 Sé TOV 
peonpBpiav' émetta TavTais TwapadAndous 
émwoovvtas ep éxdtepa Siaipeiv Kata TavTas THY 
ynv cal thy OdratTay, 7 Ypwopevor TUyYavopev. 
Kal yap TO oxHpA padXov dv catadaves yévorto, 
OTOLOV eipnKapev, KATA TO péyeOos TOV ypapLpor, 
ad\N\a Kal ddda pétpa exoveadr, TOY TE TOD pN- 
Kous Kal Tov TAdToOUS, Kal TA KripaTa aTrOoon\w- 
Onoetat BéXtLov, Ta Te EwOivda Kal Ta éorrépia, OS 
8’ adtws Ta votia Kal Ta Bopera. érel Se did 
yvopipwv toTav AapBavecOar Set tas evOeias 
TAUTAS, ai pev EXnhOnoay Hon, Aéyw Sé Tas péoas 
dv0, THY TE TOD pHKOUS Kal TOD TAaTOUS, TAS 
NeXGeicas mpotepov, ai & GrArat padiws yvapi- 
Cows’ av 8a TovTwY* TpoTroY yap TLva aTOLKELOLS 
Np@pevoe TovToIs Ta TapadAna pépNn TuvEX- 
opeOa Kal tas GrAdras oxéoets TOY oiKnTEwY Tds 
T éml ys Kal Tpos TA ovpdua. 

17. dvetotov &  OdrattTa yewypadet Kal 
oxynpatifes THY yhv, KoONTrOUS aTrepyatouévn Kal 
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the inhabited world have been narrowed down by 
the surrounding sea. 

16. Such being the general shape of the inhabited 
world, it is clearly helpful to assume two straight 
lines that intersect each other at right angles, one of 
which will run through the entire greatest length 
and the other through the entire greatest breadth of 
the inhabited world ; and the first line will be one of 
the parallels, and the second line one of the meri- 
dians; then it will be helpful to conceive of lines 
parallel to these two lines on either side of them 
and by them to divide the land and the sea with 
which we happen to be conversant. For thereby the 
shape of the inhabited world will prove more clearly 
to be such as I have described it, being judged by 
the extent of the lines, which lines are of different 
measurements, both those of the length and those of 
the breadth ; and thereby too the “ climata” will be 
better represented, both in the east and in the west, 
and likewise in the south and in the north. But 
since these straight lines must be drawn through 
known places, two of them have already been so 
drawn, I mean the two central lines mentioned above, 
the one representing the length and the other the 
breadth ; and the other lines will be easily found by 
the help of these two. For by using these lines as 
“elements, 1so to speak, we can correlate the regions 
that are parallel, and the other positions, both geo- 
graphical and astronomical, of inhabited places. 

17. It is the sea more than anything else that 
defines the contours of the land and gives it its 


1 Or, as we would say, ‘‘ axes of co-ordinates.” (Strabo 
has in mind something similar to our system of co-ordinates 
in analytical geometry.) 
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4 
medayn Kai tropOpovs, opolws 5é icO uous Kal yep- 
/ v lA A a 
povycous Kal dxpas: mpocdapBavovor Sé TavTy 
kal of Trotapol Kal ta pn. Sia yap TOV TOLOUT@Y 
w , ” \ / , > ra) 
nretpot Te Kal EOvn Kal trorewv Oécets evdvets 
evevonOnoav kal TaAXKA TOLKiApaTa, GowV pETTOS 
e 
éoTw 0 xwpoypadixos mivak. év 8é tovTous Kal TO 
TOV VnowY TAROOS cot. KaATEaTTApLEVOY ey TE TOS 
mwedNayeot Kal KaTa THY Tapadiav Tacav. dANwv 
5°! G@AXas aperds te Kai Kaxias nal tas at 
avta@y yxpelas émideixvupévwy 4 Svaxypnotias, 
Tas pev hvoe, tas bé éx KatacKevas, Tas hicet 
PS a 4 5 4 4 e 3° > /- , 
et Neyer’ Stapévovoryap, at & ériPeror SéyovTat 
petaBords. cal TovTav 5é Tas TAEiW Ypovoy oUpL- 
péverv Suvvapevas éuhavioréov, Hh? pon wodv péy, 
ddrws & eripdverav pev éyovoas tid cai dofar, 
) mpos Tov Dotepoyv ypovoyv Tapapévovea TpoTrOV 
\ A a "aA 
Tiva TULA Tols TOTrOLS TroLet Kal pnKeTL ovoaY 
Katackeuvny: wate Snrov OTe Sei Kal TovTwy 
A n \ "4 4 a 9% 
pepvnobar. mepl TmoAA@Y yap EotTt TOAEWY TOUT 
eimrety, Omep ele AnpooBévns emi tav epi 
"OrvrOov, &s obras Hhavicbar dynciyg date pnd 
A , 
ei Te@troTe OKnOnoay yvovar av twa éredOorTa. 
b x of > 7 \ a \ > 4 
GNX’ Guws Kal Els TOVTOUS TOUS TOTTOUS Kal ELS ad- 
Nous adixvodvtat aopevol, Ta ¥y' ixvyn ToOobvTes 
iseiv TOV ob Tw Stwvopacpévan Epywr, Kabdrep Kal 
Tous Tabous TaV évddEwy avipav. otTw 5é Kal vo- 


1 3°, Corais inserts, after 4AAwy ; generally followed. 
2 #, Corais inserts ; Groskurd, Kramer, Forbiger, following. 
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shape, by forming gulfs, deep seas, straits, and like- 
wise isthmuses, peninsulas, and promontories; but 
both the rivers and the mountains assist the seas 
herein. It is through such natural features that we 
gain a clear conception of continents, nations, favour- 
able positions of cities, and all the other diversified 
details with which our geographical map is filled. 
And among these details are the multitude of islands 
scattered both in the open seas and along the whole 
seaboard. And since different places exhibit differ- 
ent good and bad attributes, as also the advantages 
and inconveniences that result therefrom, some due 
to nature and others resulting from human design, 
the geographer should mention those that are due to 
nature ; for they are permanent, whereas the adven- 
titious attributes undergo changes. And also of the 
lattér attributes he should indicate such as can 
persist for a long time, or else such as can not persist 
for long and yet somehow possess a certain distinc- 
tion and fame, which, by enduring to later times, 
make a work of man, even when it no longer exists, 
a kind of natural attribute of a place; hence it is 
clear that these latter attributes must also be men- 
tioned. Indeed, it is possible to say concerning 
many cities what Demosthenes said ! of Olynthus and 
the cities rg@ind about it,2 which have so completely 
disappeared, he says, that a visitor could not know 
even whether they had ever been founded. But 
nevertheless men like to visit these places as well as 
others, because they are eager to see at least the traces 
of deeds so widely famed, just as they like to visit the 
tombs of illustrious men. So, also, I have mentioned 


1 Philippics 3. 117. 
2 Methone, Apollonia, and thirty-two other cities. 
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pipov kat wottTeayv pepyvnpcOa TaV pnKeTL ov- 
cav, évtav0a Kal Tis w@pereias TpoKkaroupévns 
TOV aUTOV TpoTroV SvTEp Kal éri Tov mpdkewr" 4 
yap Cnrou xdpwv, 7} atroTpoTris TOY TOLOUTWD. 

18. Aéyopev 8 dvadaBovtes ard THs MpeTyS 
UrotuTM@TEws, OTL KAO’ Huds oiKoupevn Yh Trepip- 
putos ovca Séxetat KoATroUS eis éavTHY ard TIS 
é&w OardatTns KaTa TOV WKEavoY TrOAXNOUS, peyi- 
atous 8 réttapas’ ay 06 pev Bopevos Kaczria 
Kanreitat OdratTAa, oi & ‘Tpraviav mpocayopevou- 
atv 0 5é Tlepouxds wal ApdPBios amo ths votias 
dvaxyéovtat Oaratrns, o wey tTHS Kaomtas Kat’ 
avTikpv pardtota, o 6 THs Tlovtuxhs: Tov dé 
Tétaptopv, daTep TroAv ToOUTOUS UrepBéBANTaL KaTA 
TO péyeos, 4 éevTds Kal Kal? Huds Neyouévn Odrat- 
Ta amepyaletat, THY pev apyny aro THs éom~epas 
AapBdvovea kal tod Kata Tas “HpaxXelous o77- 
Aas trop uov, pnxvvopevy & eis TO mpos Ew pépos 
éy GAA Kai GAXrAw! TWAGTEL, peTa Sé TadTa oxLfo- 
péevn Kal teXevt@aa els S¥O KOATFOUS ase 1d 
Tov pey ev aptotepa, Svirep Kifevoy movtov mpoo- 
aryopevouev, Tov & &repov Tov ovyKelpevov ee TE 
tod Alyumtiou meAdyous xal tod Tlapdvdiou 
kat Tov Iooixov. atavtes 8 oi Nex Oévtes KOATTOL 
avo Hs ew Oardtrns otevov Byovot Tov 
elomAouv, paddAjov pev 6 te "ApdBuos Kal o 
Kata Yryras, Artov & of Aowroi. % Se arEpt- 
KNelovaa avTovs yh tpLXhH vevéuntar, Kadd- 
mep eipntar. 1 wev ovv Kvpwrn modvoynpove- 
oTatTn tacav éotiw, » dé AtBin tavavtia 
wétrovOev, 7 5é “Agia péony tas apo exer 

_ * «ad &AAg, Casaubon conjectures; editors following. 
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customs and constitutions that no longer exist, for 
the reason that utility urges me in their case Just as 
it does in the case of deeds of action; that is, either 
to incite emulation or else avoidance of this or that. 

18. I now resume my first sketch of the inhabited 
world and say that our inhabited world, being girt 
by the sea, admits into itself from the exterior sea 
along the ocean many gulfs, of which four are very 
large. Of these four gulfs the northern one is 
called the Caspian Sea (though some call it the 
Hyrcanian Sea); the Persian Gulf and the Arabian 
Gulf pour inland from the Southern Sea, the one 
about opposite the Caspian Sea and the other about 
opposite the Pontus; and the fourth, which far 
exceeds the others in size, is formed by the sea 
which is called the Interior Sea, or Our Sea; it takes 
its beginning in the west at the strait at the Pillars 
of Heracles, and extends lengthwise towards the 
regions of the east, but with varying breadth, and 
finally divides itself and ends in two sea-like gulfs, 
the one on the left hand, which we call the Euxine 
Pontus, and the other consisting of the Egyptian, 
the Pamphylian, and the Issican Seas. All these 
aforesaid gulfs have narrow inlets from the Exterior 
Sea, particularly the Arabian Gulf and that at the 
Pillars, whereas the others are not so narrow. The 
land that surrounds these gulfs is divided into three 
parts, as I have said. Now Europe has the most 
irregular shape of all three; Libya has the most 
regular shape ; while Asia occupies a sort of middle 
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position between the other two in this respect. And 
the cause of their irregularity or their lack of it 
lies in the coastline of the Interior Sea, whereas the 
coastline of the Exterior Sea, with the exception of 
that of the aforesaid gulfs, is regular and, as I have 
said, like a chlamys; buf I must leave out of view 
the other slight irregularities, for a little thing is 
nothing when we are dealing with great things. 
And further, since in the study of geography we 
inquire not merely into the shapes and dimensions of 
countries, but also, as I have said, into their positions 
with reference to each other, herein, too, the coast- 
line of the Interior Sea offers for our consideration 
more varied detail than that of the Exterior Sea. 
And far greater in extent here than there is the 
known portion, and the temperate portion, and the 
portion inhabited by well-governed cities and 
nations. Again, we wish to know about those parts 
of the world where tradition places more deeds of 
action, political constitutions, arts, and everything 
else that contributes to practical wisdom ; and our 
needs draw us to those places with which commercial 
and social intercourse is attainable; and these are 
the places that are under government, or rather 
under good government. Now, as I have said, our 
Interior Sea has a great advantage in all these 
respects; and so with it I must begin my de- 
scription. 

19. I have already stated that the strait at the 
Pillars forms the beginning to this gulf; and the 
narrowest part of the strait is said to be about 
seventy stadia; but after you sail through the 
narrows, which are one hundred and twenty stadia 
in length, the coasts take a divergent course all at 
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TereuTaioy b¢ péypt THS Yxedias To Tuppnvixov. 
viooe © ecioly ev pev TH Tapania TH KaTa TO 
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1 ris, Kramer suspects, before ray 2rnAdvy; Meineke 
deletes ; C. Miiller approving. 

2 Yapdéviov, Corais, for Zapd3éviov; Meineke following ; 
C. Miiller approving. 
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once, though the one on the left diverges more ; and 
then the gulf assumes the aspect of a great sea. It 
is bounded on the right side by the coastline of 
Libya as far as Carthage, and on the other side, ' 
first, by Iberia and also by Celtica in the regions of 
Narbo and Massilia, and next by Liguria, and finally 
by Italy as far as the Strait of Sicily. The eastern 
side of this sea is formed by Sicily and the straits 
on either side of Sicily ; the one between Italy and 
Sicily is seven stadia in width and the oné between 
Sicily and Carthage is fifteen hundred stadia. But 
the line from the Pillars to the seven-stadia strait is 
a part of the line to Rhodes and the Taurus Range; 
it cuts the aforesaid sea approximately in the middle ; 
and it is said to be twelve thousand stadia in length. 
This, then, is the length of the sea, while its great- 
est breadth is as much as five thousand stadia, the 
distance from the Galatic Gulf between Massilia and 
Narbo to the opposite coast of Libya. The entire 
portion of this’sea along the coast of Libya they call 
the Libyan Sea, and the portion that lies along the 
opposite coast they call, in order, the Iberian Sea, 
the Ligurian Sea, the Sardinian Sea, and finally, to 
Sicily, the Tyrrhenian Sea. There are numerous 


. islands along the coast of the Tyrrhenian Sea as far 


as Liguria, and largest of all are Sardinia and 
Corsica, except Sicily ; but Sicily is the largest and 
best of al] the islands in our part of the world. 
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: , Mavdarepla, Meineke, for Tlavdapla. 
2 al re Tupyhorat, Du Theil, Kramer: for re Tupynola. 
3 ob’ ai, Corais, for ob8é; Meineke following. 
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Far behind these in size are Pandateria and Pontia, 
which lie in the open sea, and, lying near the land, 
Aethalia, Planasia, Pithecussa, Prochyta, Capreae, 
Leucosia, and others like them. But on the other 
side of the Ligurian Sea the islands off the rest of 
the coast up to the Pillars are not numerous, among 
which are the Gymnesiae and Ebysus; and those off 
the coasts of Libya and Sicily are not numerous, 
either, among which are Cossura, Aegimurus, and 
the Liparian Islands, which some call the Islands of 
Aeolus. 

20. Beyond Sicily and the straits on both sides of 
it other seas join with the former sea. The first is 
the sea in front of the Syrtes and Cyrenaea and the 
two Syrtes themselves, and the second is the sea 
formerly called the Ausonian Sea, but now the 
Sicilian Sea, which is confluent with and a continu- 
ation of the first sea. Now the sea in front of the 
Syrtes and Cyrenaea is called the Libyan Sea, and it 
ends at the Egyptian Sea. Of the Syrtes, the lesser 
is about one thousand six hundred stadia in circum- 
ference; and the islands Meninx and Cercina lie at 
either side of its mouth. As for the Greater Syrtes, 
Eratosthenes says that its circuit is five thousand 
stadia, and its breadth eighteen hundred stadia, 
reckoning from the Hesperides to Automala and to 
the common boundary between Cyrenaea and the 
rest of Libya in that region; but others have esti- 
“mated its circuit at four thousand stadia, and its 
breadth at fifteen hundred stadia, as much as the 
breadth of its mouth is. The Sicilian Sea lies in 
front of Sicily and Italy toward the regions of the 
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east, and, besides, in front of the strait that lies 
between them—in front of the territory of Rhegium 
as far as Locri, and of the territory of Messina as 
far as Syracuse and Pachynum. Toward the regions 
of the east it stretches on to the headlands of 
Crete, and its waters also wash round most of the 
Peloponnesus and fill what is called the Gulf of 
Corinth. On the north it stretches to the Iapygian 
Cape and the mouth of the Ionian Gulf and to the 
southern parts of Epirus as far as the Ambracian 
Gulf and the coast that adjoins it and, with the 
Peloponnesus, forms the Corinthian Gulf. But the 
Ionian Gulf is part of what is now called the 
Adriatic Sea. The right side of this sea is formed 
by Illyria, and the left by Italy up to its head at 
Aquileia. It reaches up towards the north-west in a 
narrow and long course ; and its length is about six 
thousand stadia, while its greatest breadth is twelve 
hundred stadia. There are numerous islands in this 
sea: off the Illyrian coast the Apsyrtides, and Cyric- 
tica, and the Liburnides, and also Issa, Tragurium, 
Black Corcyra, and Pharus; and off the Italian 
coast the Diomedeae. The stretch of the Sicilian 
Sea from Pachynum to Crete, they say, measures 
four thousand five hundred stadia, and just as much 
the stretch to Taenarum in Laconia ; and the stretch 
from the Iapygian Cape to the head of the Gulf of 
Corinth is less than three thousand stadia, while 
that from Iapygia to Libya is more than four 
thousand. The islands of this sea are: Corcyra 
and Sybota off the coast of Epirus; and next to 
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1 Kapwd@ov, Tzschucke, for Kéxpov; Groskurd, Forbiger, 
following. 

2 The MSS. have: pepo. Ths 3’ ’Agias al re KunAddes. 


Pletho deletes the 8 before ’Acfas, and inserts év $ before 
al re Kuxarddes. 
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them, off the Gulf of Corinth, Cephallenia, Ithaca, 
Zacynthus, and the Echinades. 

21. Adjoining the Sicilian Sea are the Cretan, the 
Saronic, and the Myrtoan Seas. The Myrtoan Sea is 
between Crete, Argeia! and Attica; its greatest 
breadth, measured from Attica, is about one thousand 
two hundred stadia, and its length is less than double 
its breadth. In this sea are the islands of Cythera, 
Calauria, Aegina and its neighbouring isles, Salamis, 
and some of the Cyclades. Next beyond the Myrtoan 
Sea comes immediately the Aegean Sea, with the Gulf 
of Melas and the Hellespont; and also the Icarian 
and Carpathian Seas, extending to Rhodes, Crete, 
Carpathus,and the first regions of Asia. In the Aegean 
are the Cyclades,? the Sporades, and the islands 
that lie off Caria, Ionia, and Aeolis up to the Troad 
—I mean Cos, Samos, Chios, Lesbos, and Tenedos ; 
so also those that lie off Greece as far as Macedonia 
and Thrace the next country beyond Macedonia— 
namely, Euboea, Scyros, Peparethos, Lemnos, Thasos, 
Imbros, Samothrace, and a number of others, con- 
cerning which I shall speak in my detailed description. 
The length of this sea is about four thousand stadia 
or slightly more, and its breadth is about two 
thousand stadia. It is surrounded by the aforesaid 
regions of Asia, and by the coast-line from Sunium 
to the Thermaic Gulf as you sail towards the north, 


1 Argolis. 

2 Strabo has just said that ‘‘some of the Cyclades” belong 
to the Myrtoan Sea. He elsewhere places ‘‘many of the 
Sporades” in the Carpathian Sea (10. 5. 14); and Samos, Cos, 
and others in the Icarian Sea (10. 5. 13). He now, apparently, 
makes the Aegean comprehend all these islands and many 
others besides. But the text ig corrupt. 
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1 C. Miiller shews that d:ox:Alovs must not be changed to 
xsAlovs, with most,;editors. 
2 éxtaxoolwyv, C. Miiller proposes to insert, after 3:0 x:A lor 
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and by the Macedonian Gulfs up to the Thracian 
Chersonese. 

22. Along this Chersonese lies the strait, seven 
stadia in length, between Sestus and Abydus, through 
which the Aegean Sea and the Hellespont empty 
northwards into another sea which they call the 
Propontis ; and the Propontis empties into another 
sea termed the “ Euxine’’! Pontus. This latter is a 
double sea, so to speak: for two promontories jut 
out at about the middle of it, one from Europe and 
the northern parts, and the other, opposite to it, 
from Asia, thus contracting the passage between 
them and forming two large seas. The promontory 
of Europe is called Criumetopon,? and that of Asia, 
Carambis?; and they are about two thousand five 
hundred stadia distant from each other. Now 
the western sea has a length of three thousand 
eight hundred stadia, reckoning from Byzantium to 
the mouths of the Borysthenes, and a breadth of two 
thousand eight hundred stadia ; in this sea the island 
of Leuce is situated. The eastern sea is oblong 
and ends in a narrow head at Dioscurias; it has a 
- length of five thousand stadia or a little more, and a 
breadth of about three thousand stadia. The circum- 
ference of the whole sea is approximately twenty- 
five thousand stadia. Some compare the shape of 
this circumference to that of a bent Scythian bow,‘ 

1 On the term ‘‘ Euxine” see 7. 3. 6. 

2 Cape Karadje, in Crimea, 

3 Cape Kerembe, in Paphlagonia. - 

* The Scythian bow consisted of a central bar of elastic 
wood to whose ends were fitted the curved horns of an ibex 
or goat, the horns being tipped with metal and joined by a 
bow-string of ox-hide or sheep’s-hide. At the junction of 
the bar with each horn the curvature of the horn was con- 
cave but, at the tip, the horn had a convex curvature. 
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likening the bow-string to the regions on what is 
called the right-hand side of the Pontus (that is, the 
ship-course along the coast from the outlet to the 
head at Dioscurias; for with the exception of the 
promontory of Carambis the whole shore has but ° 
small recesses and projections, so that it is like a 
straight line; and the rest they liken to the horn 
of the bow with its double curve, the upper curve 
being rounded off, while the lower curve is straighter ; 
and thus they say the left coast forms two gulfs, 
of which the western is much more rounded than 
the other. 

23. North of the eastern gulf lies Lake Maeotis, 
which has a circumference of nine thousand stadia 
or even a little more. It empties into the Pontus at 
what is called the Cimmerian Bosporus, and the 
Pontus empties into the Propontis at the Thracian 
Bosporus; for they give the name of Thracian Bos- 
porus to the outlet at Byzantium, which is four 
stadia.1 The Propontis is said to be fifteen hundred 
stadia long, reckoning from the Troad to Byzantium ; 
and its breadth is approximately the same. In it lie 
the island of Cyzicus and the little islands in its 
neighbourhood. 

24. Such, then, is the nature and such the size of 
the arm of the Aegean Sea that extends towards the 
north. Again: the arm that begins at Rhodes and 
forms the Egyptian, the Pamphylian, and the Issican 
Seas, stretches towards the east as far as Issus in 
Cilicia for a distance of five thousand stadia along 
Lycia, Pamphylia, and the whole coastline of Cilicia. 
Thence, Syria, Phoenicia, and Egypt encircle the sea 


1 That is, in breadth ; but compare 7. 6. 1. 
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on the south and west as far as Alexandria. And 
Cyprus must lie both in the Issican and the Pam- 
phylian Gulfs, since it borders on the Egyptian Sea. 
The sea-passage from Rhodes to Alexandria is, with 
the north wind, approximately four thousand stadia, 
while the coasting-voyage is double that distance. 
Eratosthenes says that this is merely the assumption 
made by navigators in regard to the length of the 
sea-passage, some saying it is four thousand stadia, 
others not hesitating to say it is even five thousand 
stadia, but that he himself, by means of the shadow- 
catching sun-dial, has discovered it to be three 
thousand seven hundred and fifty stadia. Now the 
part of this sea that is next to Cilicia and Pamphylia, 
and the side called the right-hand side of the Pontic 
Sea, and the Propontis, and the sea-board next 
beyond as far as Pamphylia, form a great peninsula 
and a great isthmus belonging thereto that stretches 
from the sea at Tarsus to the city of Amisus, and to 
Themiscyra, the Plain of the Amazons. For the 
country within this line, as far as Caria and Ionia 
and the peoples that live on this side of the Halys 
River, is all washed by the Aegean or else by the 
above-mentioned parts thereof on both sides of the 
peninsula. And indeed we call this peninsula by 
the special name of Asia, the same name that is 
given to the whole continent. 

25. In short, the head of the Greater Syrtis is the 
most southerly point of our Mediterranean Sea, and 
next to this are Alexandria in Egypt and the mouths 
of the Nile ; the most northerly point is the mouth 
of the Borysthenes, though if we add Lake Maeotis 
to the sea (and indeed it is a part of it, in a sense) 
the mouth of the Tanais is the most northerly point ; 
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the most westerly point is the strait at the Pillars ; 
and the most easterly point is the above-mentioned 
head of the Pontus at Dioscurias ; and Eratosthenes 
is wrong in saying that the Issican Gulf is the most 
easterly, for it lies on the same meridian with Amisus 
and Themiscyra—or, if you like, you may add in the 
territory of Sidene on to Pharnacia. From these 
regions the voyage to Dioscurias is, I might say, 
more than three thousand stadia eastward, as will 
become clearer when I describe that region in de- 
tail.! Such, then, is the nature of our Mediterranean 
Sea. 

26. I must also give a general description of the 
countries that surround this sea, beginning at the 
same points at which I began to describe the sea 
itself. Now as you sail into the strait at the Pillars, 
Libya lies on your right hand as far as the stream of 
the Nile, and on your left hand across the strait lies 
Europe as far as the Tanais. And both Europe and 
Libya end at Asia. But I must begin with Europe, 
because it is both varied in form and admirably 
adapted by nature for the development of excellence 
in men and governments, and also because it has 
contributed most of its own store of good things to 
the other continents; for the whole of it is in- 
habitable with the exception of a small region that 
is uninhabited on account of the cold. This un- 
inhabited part borders on the country of the Wagon- 
Dwellers in the region of the Tanais, Lake Maeotis, 
and the Borysthenes. Of the inhabitable part of 
Europe, the cold mountainous regions furnish by 
nature only a wretched existence to their inhabitants, 
yet even the regions of poverty and piracy become 


1 Compare 12, 3. 17. 
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civilised as soon as they get good administrators. 
Take the case of the Greeks: though occupying 
mountains and rocks, they used to live happily, 
because they took forethought for good government, 
for the arts, and in general for the science of living. 
The Romans, too, took over many nations that were 
naturally savage owing to the regions they in- 
habited, because those regions were either rocky or 
without harbours or cold or for some other reason 
ill-suited to habitation by many, and thus not only 
brought into communication with each other peoples 
who had been isolated, but also taught the more 
savage how to live under forms of government. But 
all of Europe that is level and has a temperate 
climate has nature to codperate with her toward 
these results; for while in a country that is blessed 
by nature everything tends to peace, in a dis- 
agreeable country everything tends to make men 
warlike and courageous; and so both kinds of 
country receive benefits from each other, for the 
latter helps with arms, the former with products of 
the soil, with arts, and with character-building. But 
the harm that they receive from each other, if they 
are not mutually helpful, is also apparent; and the 
might of those who are accustomed to carry arms 
will have some advantage unless it be controlled by 
the majority. However, this continent has a natural 
advantage to meet this condition also; for the whole 
of it is diversified with plains and mountains, so that 
throughout its entire extent the agricultural and 
civilised element dwells side by side with the war- 
like element; but of the two elements the one that 
is peace-loving is more numerous and therefore keeps 
control over the whole body; and the leading 
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nations, too—formerly the Greeks and later the 
Macedonians and the Romans—have taken hold and 
helped. And for this reason Europe is most in- 
dependent of other countries as regards both peace 
and war; for the warlike population which she 
possesses is abundant and also that which tills her 
soils and holds her cities secure. She excels also in 
this respect, that she produces the fruits that are 
best and that are necessary for life, and all the use- 
ful metals, while she imports from abroad spices and 
precious stones—things that make the life of persons 
who have only a scarcity of them fully as happy as 
that of persons who have them in abundance. So, 
also, Europe offers an abundance of various kinds of 
cattle, but a scarcity of wild animals. Such, in a 
general way, is the nature of this continent. 

27. If, however, we look at the separate parts of 
it, the first of all its countries, beginning from the 
west, is Iberia, which in shape is like an ox-hide, 
whose “neck” parts, so to speak, fall over into the 
neighbouring Celtica ; and these are the parts that 
lie towards the east, and within these parts the 
eastern side of Iberia is cut off by a mountain, the 
so-called Pyrenees, but all the rest is surrounded by 
the sea; on the south, as far as the Pillars, it is 
surrounded by our Sea, and on the other side, as 
far as the northern headlands of the Pyrenees, by 
the Atlantic. The greatest length of this country is 
about six thousand stadia; and breadth, five thousand. 

28. Next to Iberia towards the east lies Celtica, 
which extends to the River Rhine. On its northern 
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side it is washed by the whole British Channel (for 
the whole island of Britain lies over against and 
parallel to the whole of Celtica and stretches length- 
wise about five thousand stadia) ; on its eastern side 
it is bounded by the River Rhine, whose stream runs 
parallel to the Pyrenees; and on its southern side it 
is bounded, on the stretch that begins at the Rhine, 
by the Alps, and by our sea itself in the region 
where the so-called Galatic Gulf! widens out—the 
region in which Massilia and Narbo are situated, 
very famous cities. Opposite this gulf, and facing in 
the opposite direction, lies another gulf? that is also 
called Galatic Gulf; and it looks toward the north 
and Britain ; and it is between these two gulfs that 
Celtica has its least breadth; for it is contracted 
into an isthmus of less than three thousand, but 
more than two thousand, stadia. Between these 
two gulfs a mountain range, the so-called Cemmenus 
Mountain,’ runs at right angles to the Pyrenees and 
comes to an end in the very centre of the plains of 
Celtica. As for the Alps (which are extremely high 
mountains that form the arc of a circle), their convex 
side is turned towards the plains of Celtica just 
mentioned and the Cemmenus Mountain, while their 
concave side is turned toward Liguria and Italy. 
Many tribes occupy these mountains, all Celtic 
except the Ligurians; but while these Ligurians 
belong to a different race, still they are similar to 
the Celts in their modes of life. They live in the part 
of the Alps that joins the Apennines, and they 
occupy a part of the Apennines also. The Apen- 
nines form a mountain range running through the 


1 Gulf of Lyon. 2 Gulf of Gascogne. 
: 3 Cevennes. 
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whole length of Italy from the north to the south 
and ending at the Strait of Sicily. 

29. The first parts of Italy are the plains that lie 
at the foot of the Alps and extend as far as the head 
of the Adriatic and the regions near it, but the rest 
of Italy is a narrow and long promontory in the form 
of a peninsula, through which, as I have said, the 
Apennines extend lengthwise for about seven thou- 
sand stadia, but with varying breadth. The seas 
that make Italy a peninsula are the Tyrrhenian 
(which begins at the Ligurian Sea), the Ausonian, 
and the Adriatic. 

30. After Italy and Celtica come the remaining, 
or eastern, countries of Europe, which are cut in two 
by the River Ister. This river flows from the west 
towards the east and the Euxine Sea; it leaves on 
its left the whole of Germany (which begins at the 
Rhine), all the country of the Getans, and the 
country of the Tyregetans, Bastarnians, and Sar- 
matians as far as the River Tanais and Lake Maeotis ; 
and it leaves on its right the whole of Thrace, 
Illyria, and, lastly and finally, Greece. The islands 
which I have already mentioned! lie off Europe; 
outside the Pillars: Gades, the Cassiterides, and the 
Britannic islands ; and inside the Pillars: the Gym- 
nesiae and other little islands? of the Phoenicians,’ 
and those off Massilia and Liguria, and the islands 
off Italy up to the Islands of Aeolus and to Sicily, 
and all the islands round about Epirus and Greece 
and as far as Macedonia and the Thracian Cher- 
sonese. 


1 8§ 19-21 (above). 
2 That is, the Pityussae, which, with the Gymnesiae, form 
the Balearic Isles. 3 See 3.5. 1. 
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31. ’Aqo 5é€ tod Tavaidos cal tis Maore- 
Sos ths “Actas éoti ta pev! évrds tod Tadpou 
auvexy, tovTas & é&fs Tra éxros. Svacpoupévns 
yap avtis bro sgpous tod Tavpouv Siva, dia- 
TelvovTos amo TaV axpov ths TlapdvaAias érrlt 
THy édav Odratrav Kat “Ivdovs Kal rods TavTy 
Zxv0as, Td pev pos Tas ApKTovs vevevKos TIS 
nmeipov pépos Kadovow ot “EXXnves évTos Tod 
Tavpov, ro dé mpos peonuBpiav éxtos: ta 82 
auvexyyn 1H Maortidc nal t@ Tavaids pépn ta 
évtos tod Tavpou dori. tovtwv 8 Ta pata 
pépn Ta petrakv THs Kaomias Oararrns dori Kal 
Tov Evgetvou rovrov, tH pev él tov Tavaiv nat 
TOV @KEeavoY TeAXceUTO@VTA TOV Te Ew Kal TOV TIS 
BY tas Oararrns, TH 8 él Tov icOpov, nal” 

pkavias ns, 7 8 é pov, 

& éyyutdre éorly amo Tod pevyov tov Ildvrou 
érl tay Kaomiav. émevta ta évros tov Tavpou 
Ta uméep ths “Tpxavias péype mpos THY Kata 
"Ivdovs xat Levdas tovs tavtn® OddratTav Kal 
To “Ipdiov dpos. tadta 8 éyovot ta pév ot 
Mai@rar Yavpoudrar® cat ot perakv ris ‘Tpxa- 
vias xal rod IIdvrou péype Tod Kavedoov xal 
"TBypepy xat “Ad\Bavav Lavpopdras Kat LevOat 
wat ’Ayawot cal Zuyol «cat ‘Hvioyor, ta 8 barép 
Tis ‘Tpxavias Oardrrns YevOat wal ‘Tpxavol nat 
TlapQvaio: cal Bdxtpios nat Yoydsavol cat Tarra 
Ta wUmepKeipeva pépn tev “Ivdav mpos apKtov. 
mpos vorov dé Ths ‘Tpxavias Oaratrns éx pépous 


1 uév, Jones inserts. 

2 ravtn, Capps, for xpds thy abrhy. 

’ Groskurd defends the old reading Madara: Zavpoudrat, 
and deletes the comma after ’AASavév ; Forbiger approving. 
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31. After the Tanais and Lake Maeotis come the 
regions of Asia—the Cis-Tauran regions which are 
contiguous to the Tanais and Lake Maeotis, and 
following upon these regions come the Trans-Tauran 
regions. For since Asia is divided in two by the 
Taurus Range, which stretches from the capes of 
Pamphylia to the eastern sea at India and farther 
Scythia, the Greeks gave the name of Cis-Tauran to 
that part of the continent which looks towards the 
north, and the name of Trans-Tauran to that part 
which looks towards the south; accordingly, the 
parts of Asia that are contiguous to lake Maeotis and 
the Tanais belong to the Cis-Tauran regions. The 
first of these regions are those that lie between the 
Caspian Sea and the Euxine Pontus, and they come 
to an end, in one direction, at the Tanais and the 
ocean, that is, both at the exterior ocean and. at 
that part of it which forms the Hyrcanian Sea, and, 
in the other direction, at the isthmus, at the point 
where the distance from the head of the Pontus to 
the Caspian Sea is least. Then come those Cis- 
Tauran regions that are north of Hyrcania, which 
reach all the way to the sea at India and farther 
Scythia, and to Mt. Imaeus. These regions are 
inhabited, partly, by the Maeotic Sarmatians, and by 
the Sarmatians that dwell between the Hyrcanian 
Sea and the Pontus as far as the Caucasus and the 
countries of the Iberians and the Albanians, and by 
Scythians, Achaeans, Zygians, and Heniochians ; and, 
partly, beyond the Hyrcanian Sea, by Scythians, 
Hyrcanians, Parthians, Bactrians, Sogdianians, and 
also by the inhabitants of the regions that lie beyond 
India on the north. And to the south of the 
Hyrcanian Sea, in part, and of the whole of the 
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kal rob icOpot TAVTOS peragy TAUTNS Kat Tov 
Tovrov Tis te “Appevias 1 ThelaTy Keirat Kat 
KoAxis cal Karrasoxia ciptaca péxpt Too 
Evfetvou mOvTOV Kal TOY TiBapavcov eOvév, & ETL 
5é a évTos “Advos yopa Aeyouévn, Tepieyovoa 
7 pos pev 7@ Ilovt@ Kal Th Iporrovridbe Nagda- 
yovas te Kat BiOuvods cal Muaovs cal thv ep’ 
‘EAAqorovTe@ Leyouevny Ppvyiar, Hs éore Kal 

i) Tpwds, mpos 5é 5K Aiyaic Kal TH epeEns Oa- 
Aérrg THY TE Alodida Kal THY "Toviav car Kapiay 
Kal Avxiay, év 6€ TH pecoyaig THY TE Ppvyiar, 
Hs €oTe pépos TE TOV Taddoyparedy eyouern 
Tanatia xal 7 ’Evixrnros, cal Avadovas xal 
Avéous. 

32. "Eef iis dé toils évtdos Tod Tavpou ot TE. 
Ta 6 ben KaTéyVovTes Tapovapsodbar Kal Ta Tap- 
Ovaiwv Te Ka Mrjde Kar A ppevion wal? Kerio 
éOvn Kal Kardoves” «al Tlucidac. pera &€ rovs 
dpetous éorl 7a éxTos Tov Tatpov. TpPOTn 5 
éotl trovtwv 7 ‘Ivdien, EOvos péytorov TOV may- 
TaD Kal evdaipovéstarov, TeheuTOV T pos TE THY 
égav Garatrav Kal THv votiav Ths “ATAaYTLKAS. 
év 5€ tH votia TAUTD Gararry T POKELTAL Ths 
"Ivduxyns viicos ovK eXaTTOV THS Bpertavens 1 
TampoBavn: pera dé TH ‘Trdcxeqv eml Ta éomé- 
pla vevova ly, év dc&ia & éxovat Ta dpn xepa 
éorl TUXYT, pavhas oikoupevn bia hum poTnTa 
vn’ avOpar ov TENEWS BapBapov, ovx opocO ver: 
karodat 8 ’Aptavovs, amo Tav dpav SiateivoyTas 


1 +d, after nal, Pletho deletes ; editors following. 
2 Kardoves, Siebenkees, for Avxdoves; usually followed. 
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isthmus between this sea and the Pontus lie the 
greater part of Armenia, Colchis, the whole of 
Cappadocia up to the Euxine and to the Tibaranian 
tribes, and also the so-called Cis-Halys country, 
which embraces, first, next to the Pontus and to the 
Propontis, Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Mysia, the so-called 
“ Phrygia on the Hellespont” (of which the Troad 
is a part) ; and, secondly, next to the Aegean and to 
the sea that forms its continuation, Aeolis, Ionia, 
Caria, Lycia; and, thirdly, in the interior, Phrygia 
(of which both the so-called “Galatia of the Gallo- 
Grecians”’ and “ Phrygia Brictets 1” form a part), 
Lycaonia, and Lydia. 

32. Following immediately upon the Cis-Tauran 
peoples come the peoples that inhabit the mountains?: 
the Paropamisadae, the tribes of the Parthians, of 
the Medes, of the Armenians, and of the Cilicians, 
and the Cataonians and the Pisidians. Next after 
the mountaineers come the Trans-Tauran regions. 
The first of them is India,’ which is the greatest of 
all nations and the happiest in lot, a nation whose 
confines reach both to the eastern sea and to the 
southern sea of the Atlantic. In this southern sea, 
off the coast of India, lies an island, Taprobane,‘ 
which is not less than Britain. Then,if we turn from 


‘India toward the western regions and keep the 


mountains on our right, we come to a vast country, 
which, owing to the poverty of the soil, furnishes 
only a wretched livelihood to men who are wholly 
barbarians and belong to different races. They call 
— country Aria, and it extends from the mountains 

‘* Phrygia-Annex ” ; the name given to lesser Phrygia by 
the Kings of Pergamus. 2 Compare 11. 1. 4. 


> For the full description of India, see 15. 1. 1 ff. 
4 Ceylon. 
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pexpe Tedpwotas nat Kappavias. é&fs € eiot 
mpos pev TH Oardtty Iépcar xa Yovoror nat 
Bafvrowvio, KaOjcovtes emt thv cata épaas 
Odrnatrav xal Td meptoxodbvta TovTovs EOvn 
puxpa mpos 6 trois speow 4! év adtois Tois 
dpeot TapOuaio. cat Mijdoe wal ’Appévioe xat 
Ta TovToIs mpocywpa eOvn Kat 4 Meoomota- 
pia. peta & tHv Meoorotaplay ta évtos Ev- 
g@pdtou: tavta & dot 4 te evdaipwv ’ApaBia 
Twaca, apopilopevn tH te ApaBip KorATE TravTl 
cal t@ leporx@, nat donv ot Ykenyvirar Kal ot 
Dirapyor catéxovowy oi em tov Kidpatnv xadn- 
KovTes Kab THY a ie el’ oi tépav Tod ’ApaBiou 
KoATrou péxpt Netrou, AiPiorés te nat “Apafes, 
kal of pet avtovs Aiytarrios cal Yvpor Kal 
Ktarswes of te dAXot al of Tpayemrat Neyopuevor, 
Terevtaios ¢ Tdpduror. 

33. Mera 5é tiv ’Aciav éorly 4» AtBvn, cuv- 
ex7ns ovoa TH Te AiyuTrtm xal tH AlOvomria, THY 
pev Kad” Hpas niova én’ evOcias éxovea, oy edov 
Te péxpt YTnrov amo ‘AreEavbpeias dapEapévny, 
TAnY TOV LUptewv Kal et tov tis GAAN KOATTOV 
émiatpody petpla xal tay TovTovs? trolovvTMY 
axpwtTnpiov éEoyn thv 5é wapwxeaviti amo THS 
AiOcomrias péxype Tivos, Os dv wapddAnAov odoay 
Th mpotépa, peta 6¢ TadTa cuvayopuévny amo TOY 
votiwy pepav eis oketay axpav, pixpov &Ew XTn- 
AY TpoTeTTwxKviay Kal Trovobcay Tpawéloy THs 


1 #, the reading of C, for of; so Groskurd, Kramer, Miiller- 
Diibner, and Meineke. 

2 rovrous (namely xéAmovs), Casaubon, for radtn ; Du Theil, 
Tardieu, following ; Groskurd approving. 
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as far as Gedrosia and Carmania, Next after Aria, 
toward the sea, are Persia, Susiana, Babylonia 
(countries which reach down to the Persian Sea,') 
and the small tribes that dwell on the frontiers of 
those countries; while the peoples who live near 
the mountains or in the mountains themselves are 
the Parthians, the Medes, the Armenians and the 
tribes adjoining them, and the Mesopotamians. After 
Mesopotamia come the countries this side of the 
Euphrates. These are: the whole of Arabia Felix 
(which is bounded by the whole extent of the 
Arabian Gulf and by the Persian Gulf), and all the 
country occupied by the Tent-Dwellers and by 
the Sheikh-governed tribes (which reaches to the 
Euphrates and Syria). Then come the peoples who 
- live on the other side of the Arabian Gulf and as far 
as the Nile, namely, the Ethiopians and the Arabs, 
and the Egyptians who live next to them, and the 
Syrians, and the Cilicians (including the so-called 
“ Trachiotae 2”), and finally the Pamphylians. 

33. After Asia comes Libya, which is a continuation 
of Egypt and Ethiopia. Its shore that lies opposite 
to us runs in a straight line almost to the Pillars, 
beginning at Alexandria, except for the Syrtes and 
_perhaps other moderate bends of gulfs and pro- 
jections of the promontories that form these gulfs ; 
but its coastline on the ocean from Ethiopia to a 
certain point is approximately parallel to the former 
line, and then it draws in on the south and forms a 
sharp promontory, which projects slightly outside 
the Pillars and thus gives to Libya approximately 


1 That is, the Persian Gulf, 
a ae is, the inhabitants of ‘‘ Rugged Cilicia.” Compare 
12. 6. 1. 
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TO oxjpa. éate 8, dotep of te adAOL Syrovat 
kal &% nat Tvatos Tleiowv tryepov yevopuevos THs 
xopas Sinyetto npiv, éoixvia mapoady Kard- 
OTLKTOS Yap éoTLY OiKHTEGL TrEepLexopévats avidp~ 
Kal épnu@ yh KaXovat Te TAS TOLAUTAS OiKHOELS 
Avdoes of Aiyurtiot. totavtn 5& otca éyet 
Twas adrXas Stahopas tpiyn Starpoupévase tis 
pev yap Kal” jhyas tapadias evdaipov éectiv % 
Treiatn shodpa, cal paddtota 4 Kupnvaia xai 
» tjept Kapynoova péxypt Mavpovoiwy xal tav 
‘“Hpaxrelwv ornrdav: oixettas dé petpiws xal 7 
Tapwxeavitis, ) 5é péon havrws 4 TO atdhiov he- 
povaa, épnuos 9 TrEioTn Kal Tpayela Kal appo- 
dns. 1d 8 avdro wérovbe cai 4 én’ edieias TavTn 
Sid te ths AlOtorias Sinxovoa tis te Tpwydodv- 
Tuchs Kal ths “ApaBlas nai ths Tedpwoias tijs 
tav “lyOvoddywv. véwerar 8 Orn thy AsBinv 
Ta TAEloTA ayvwaTa’ ov TrOAAHY yap épodever Oat 
oupPRaiver orpatoTrédous ovd' adXopvrAols avdpa- 
aw, ot & émuye@pioe nal driryou Tap’ Huds adix- 
voovtat twoppwbev, kal ov Triata ovdé mdvTa dé- 
yovow: Suws & ov Ta AEyoueva ToLadTd éoTt. 
Tovs pev peonuSpuwrdtovs AiOiotas mpocayo- 
pevouat, tous 8 tro tovtTots Tovs mAEioToUS 
Tapdpavras kai Dapovaiovs cal Nuypitas, tovs 
& éte bd rovrots T'artovNous, tovs Sé¢ THs Oadadrt- 
TNS Eyyus Kal amrTopévous avThs mpos Aiyvart@ 
pev Mappapisas péype tis Kupnvaias, trrép &é 
TavtTns Kal Tov Yuptewy VurXovs cai Nacapaovas 
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the shape of a trapezium. And Libya is—as the 
others show, and indeed as Cnaeus Piso, who was 
once the prefect of that country, told me—like a 
leopard’s skin ; for it is spotted with inhabited places 
that are surrounded by waterless and desert land. 
The Egyptians call such inhabited places “ auases.’’ ! 
But though Libya is thus peculiar, it has some other 
peculiarities, which give it a threefold division. In 
the first place, most of its coastline that lies opposite 
to us is extremely fertile, and especially Cyrenaea 
and the country about Carthage up to Maurusia and 
to the Pillars of Heracles ; secondly, even its coast- 
line on the ocean affords only moderate sustenance ; 
and thirdly, its interior region, which produces 
silphium, affords only a wretched sustenance, being, 
for the most part,a rocky and sandy desert; and the 
same is also true of the straight prolongation of this 
region through Ethiopia, the Troglodyte Country, 
Arabia, and Gedrosia where the Fish-Eaters live. 
The most of the peoples of Libya are unknown to us ; 
for not much of it is visited by armies, nor yet by 
men of outside tribes ; and not only do very few of 
the natives from: far inland ever visit us, but what 
they tell is not trustworthy or complete either. But 
still the following is based on what they say. They 
call the most southerly peoples Ethiopians; those 
who live next north of the Ethiopians they call, in 
the main, Garamantians, Pharusians, and Nigritans ; 
those who live still north of these latter, Gaetulans ; 
those who live near the sea, or even on the seacoast, 
next to Egypt and as far as Cyrenaea, Marmaridans ; 
while they call those beyond Cyrenaea and the Syrtes, 
Psyllians, Nasamonians, and certain of the Gaetulans, 


1 That is, ‘‘ oases.” 
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kat trav TatrovAwv tivds, elt’ ’AcBuvoras Kal 
Bufaxious péxype ts Kapyndovias. amorrAn 8 
éotly 4 Kapyndovia: ovvamrrovot 8 ot Nopdées 
ai’th Tovtwy Sé tous yvwptpwwrdtovs Tovs pev 
Maouneis, tous 8¢ Macatovriovs rpocayopevou- 
ow totatoa 5 etait Mavpotoin. wraca & 7 
aro Kapyndovos péxpt Urnrav eat evdaipov, 
Onptotpopos 5é, domrep Kai  pecoyaia Taca. 
ove atretxos 591 Kal Nopddas rAexOHvai tivas 
avtov, ov Suvapévovs yewpyeiy Sua TO wAROOsS 
tov Onpiwy Td madatov' ot Sé viv aya TH ép- 
metpla THs Onpas Svadépovtes, cat rav ‘Popaiwv 
mpocrapBavovtav mpos tovto Sia tTHv arrovdny 
Thy wept. Tas Onpiopaxias, aupotépwv aepvyiy- 
vovtat Kal Tov Onplov Kai THs yewpyias. TocadTa 
Kal trepl TOV HTEelpwv Néeyopev. 

34. Aosrov eitreiy rept Tov KALLaTOY, OTreEp Kal 
avTo yet KaSorKny btrotvTwctv, oppnOetow ex 
TOV ypaypav eéxeivov, & orovyela exadéoaper, 
éyw O€ THs TE TO pHKOs apopilovans TO péyLoTOV 
Kal THS TO WAdTOS, wadtoTa Sé THS TO WAATOS. 
TOls ev OvY doTpovoptKois él wAéov TOUTO TroLN- 
téov, xa0drep “Immapyos émroincev. avéyparve 
yap, @> avTos dyot, Tas yuyvopévas év Tots 
ovpaviors Stagopas Kal” &xactov ris yis TOmov 
Ttav dv T@ Kal pas TeTapTnpopley TeTarypevon, 
Aéyw 8€ Tav ard TOD lonpeptvod HEX pt Tow 
Bopetov arodov. tots 5é yewypadodow obte Tav 


1 3n, Jones, for d¢. 
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and then Asbystians and Byzacians, whose territory 
reaches to that of Carthage. The territory of Car- 
thage is large, and beyond it comes that of the 
Nomads !; the best known of these are called, some 
of them, Masylians, and others Masaesylians. And 
last of all come the Maurusians. The whole country 
from Carthage to the Pillars is fertile, though full of 
wild beasts, as is also the whole of the interior of 
Libya. So it is not unlikely that some of these 
peoples were also called Nomads for the reason that 
in early times they were not able to cultivate the 
soil on account of the multitude of wild animals. 
But the Nomads of to-day not only excel in the skill 
of hunting (and the Romans take a hand in this with 
them because of their fondness for fights with wild 
animals), but they have mastered farming as well as 
the chase. This, then, is what I have to say about 
the continents. 

34. It remains for me to speak about the “ climata ” 
(which is likewise a subject that involves only a 
general sketch), taking my beginning at those lines 
which I have called “ elements ?”-—I mean the two 
lines that mark off the greatest length and breadth 
of the inhabited world, but more particularly the 
breadth-line. Astronomers, of course, must treat 
this subject more at length, just as Hipparchus has 
treated it. For, as he himself says, he recorded the 
different aspects of the celestial bodies for all the 
different regions of the earth that are found in our 
Fourth ®—I mean the regions between the equator 
and the north pole. The geographer, however, need 
not busy himself with what lies outside of our 


1 Numidians. 2 See 2. 5. 16. 
3 See 2, 5. 5. 
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Eo Ths Ka jas olxouperns ppovriaéop, 
our ey avrois Tols THS olKoUpevNsS pépedt Tas 
Totavtas Kal TocavTas Saopas mapadexTéov 
TP TOM TURD: TeptoKerets yap elo. GAN 
dpxei Tas on ecaders kal amrovatépas éxOé- 
obac TOV UTT auTov hex Gero ay, UroPepévors, 
Gomep éxeivos, elvat TO péyeOos THs ys aradicy 
elxoot mévtTe puptddov Kal  SuaxiAtor, @s Kat 
"Epatoadévns arrodibwaty" ov peyadn yap Tapa, 
tovT éorat bt opa mpos Ta pawwopeva év robs 
petaty TOV OLKNTEWV SacrH pact. el én Tis Ets 
TplaKog va, éefjxovra TH Mara. TéEpot TOV péyeorov 
THS yi KUKNOD, éoTau éemraKogiov radian € éxa- 
CTOV TOV THNUATOV’ TOUT 5y) YpHrat péTp@ T pos 
ra Stacrnpata ta} ev TO AexOevre 61a Mepons 
peonpBpip hapPdveoBar HEéddovTa. exelvos pev 
1 apxerat amo TOV év 7@ tonpepwv® oiKowvTo, 
Kal Dotrov del 50’ emrakoo tov crabioy Tas ébeFiis 
olKnoess errL@v Kara Tov hexDévra, peaonuBpivov 
TeLpar at Néyetv Ta, Tap ExdoTous paiwopevas npeev 
5 ovK évred0ev dpKréov. Kal yap el olKnorpa 
Tait eorw, domep olovrat TUES, idta yé TLS 
olKoupevn avrn éort, bua eons THS | Gouentou dua 
Kavya OTEVI) TETAPEDN, OUK ovca pépos THS Kad 
Las oicoupévns: o 6é yewrypaos emis Kore’ Tav- 
THY povny THY Kal’ Hpas OiKoupevny. attn 8 
ph mépact votim pev TO Sta THs Kevva- 
ee maparnijro, Bopetp dé TP bua Lépyns: 


otire é TAS TOTAUTAS OLKNO ELS err’ TEOV, dcas viTra- 


1 rd, Corais inserts, after Siacthuara; Meineke following ; 
C. Miiller approving. 
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inhabited world ; and even in the case of the parts of 
the inhabited world the man of affairs need not be 
taught the nature and number of the different aspects 
of the celestial bodies, because this is dry reading for 
him. But it will be sufficient for me to set forth the 
significant and simplest differences noted by Hippar- 
chus, taking as a hypothesis, just as he does, that the 
magnitude of the earth is two hundred and fifty-two 
thousand stadia, the figure rendered by Eratosthenes 
also. For the variation from this reckoning will not 
be large, so far as the celestial phenomena are 
concerned, in the distances between the inhabited 
places. If, then, we cut the greatest circle of the 
earth into three hundred and sixty sections, each of 
these sections will have seven hundred stadia. Now 
it is this that Hipparchus uses as a measure for the 
distances to be fixed on the aforesaid meridian through 
Meroé. So he begins with the inhabitants of the 
equator, and after that, proceeding along the said 
meridian to the inhabited places, one after another, 
with an interval each time of seven hundred stadia, 
he tries to give the celestial phenomena for each 
place; but for me the equator is not the place to 
begin. For if these regions are inhabitable, as some 
think, they constitute a peculiar kind of inhabited 
country, stretching as a narrow strip through the 
centre of the country that is uninhabitable on account 
of the heat, and not forming a part of our inhabited 
world. But the geographer takes into his purview 
only this our inhabited world; and its limits are 
marked off on the south by the parallel through the 
Cinnamon-producing Country and on the north by 
the parallel through Ierne ; and, keeping in mind the 
scope of my geography, I am neither required to 
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ryopever TO NevOey petakd Sidornua, ouTe TavTa 
Ta. parvopeva Jeréov, Hepvnuevors Tov yewypa- 
puxod TXNMATOS. apxtéov 8, datrep “Inrmapxos, 
amo TOV voTiwpv pepav. 

35. Bnol 67 Tois oixotaow én T@ dia THS 
Kivvapwpoddpov TApArAro, bs amex Ths 
Mepons Tpraxehtous aradious mpos voor, TOvTOU 
So tonpepuvos oxTaKraxtAtous Kal dxTaKocious, 
elvas THY olenoww éyyuTaTo peony Tov TE ionpe- 
pwvod kal Tod Jepwvod TpoTtKOD TOD KATA Lunvny: 
dim éxety yap Tay Lunvay TevTaKLaXtALOUS THS 
Mepons- mapa dé TOUTOLS TpPOTOLS THY pxpay 
dpxrov Ghyv év 7 apKTiK® mepréxerOa Kal del 
paivecBar: Tov yap éT dxpas Ths oupas apr pov 
aorépa, VOTL@TATOV dvTa, é ém’ avtTov iSpicdar TOU 
apxtixod KiKdou, Mat epanredOas TOU opilovtos. 
TO be nevOevre peonuBpwe mapadnros THS 
TapaKerTas EwOev ) "ApaBos KOMTOS" TovtTov & 
éx Baars els TO Feo médaryos 1) Kurvapwpopepos 
éotiv, é¢’ hs y Tov édephdvrov yéyove Onpa TO 
madaov. éxtinmtes 8 o Tapaddyros OUTOS TH 
pev ert TOUS VOTLWTEPOUS pox pov THS TampoBavns 
t éml TOUS éaxdrous oixovvtas, tH 8 él ra 
votiotata tHS AsBuns. 

36. Tots 8€ cata Mepony cal Irorepaiba rip 


1 The arctic circle as referred to by Strabo was a variable 
celestial circle, and may be represented by a system of con- 
centric circles, each one of which is tangent to the horizon of 
the observer and has for its centre the visible celestial pole 
and for its radius the altitude of that pole above the horizon. 
At the equator, of course, the observer has no arctic circles 
—that is, they are non-existent for him at that point. As he 
proceeds toward the north pole his arctic circle expands, so 
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enumerate all the many inhabited places that the 
said intervening distance suggests to me, nor to fix 
all the celestial phenomena; but I must begin -with 
the southern parts, as Hipparchus does. 

35. Now Hipparchus says that the people who 
live on the parallel that runs through the Cinnamon- 
producing Country (this parallel is three thousand 
stadia south of Meroé and from it the equator is 
distant eight thousand eight hundred stadia), have 
their home very nearly midway between the equator 
and the summer tropic which passes through Syene ; 
for Syene is five thousand stadia distant from Meroé. 
The Cinnamon-producing people are the first to 
whom the Little Bear is wholly inside the arctic 
circle and always visible; for the bright star at the 
tip of the tail, the most southerly in the constellation, 
is situated on the very circumference of the arctic 
circle, so that it touches the horizon.! The Arabian 
Gulf lies approximately parallel to the meridian in 
question, to the east of it ; and where this gulf pours 
outside into the exterior sea is the Cinnamon- 
producing Country, where in ancient times they used 
to hunt the elephant. But this parallel? passes 
outside the inhabited world, running, on the one 
side,’ to the south of Taprobane, or else to its farther- 
most inhabitants, and, on the other side, to the most 
southerly regions of Libya. 

36. In the regions of Meroé, and of the Ptolemais 


that at the Cinnamon-producing Country the Little Bear is 
comprehended within his sinele, and at Syene almost the 
whole of the Great Bear, and so on. The same general 
principle would apply to observations made by an observer 
in a journey from the equator to the south pole. 

2 That is, through the Cinnamon-producing Country. 

3 That is, on the east. ~ 
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év TH Tpwydodutixn 4 peyiorn jyépa wpav ian- 
pepwwav éott tTptoxaidexas Exts & attn 7 olknots 
péon Tws TOU Te ionpeptvod Kal Tod bv ’AreEav- 
Speias wapa yidous Kal oxtaxocious ToUs TrEOVA- 
Covras mpos TO tonpepiv@: Sincer 8 o dia Mepons 
Tapadrnros TH pev Se’ ayvopiatwv pepav, TH Se 
S:a tev axpov tis “Ivdicqs. ev 88 Xuyvyn kar 
Bepevicn 7H ev tO ApaBio xorr@ cal rH Tpwy- 
NobuTiKH Kata Oepwas TpoTras Oo HALOS KATA 
Kopupys yiyverat, ) 5é pwaxpotdtn Hyépa wpav 
ionpepitvav éote tTptoKxaideca Kal nutwpiov, év Sé 
TO apKTiK@ haivetat cal  peyddAn apKros OAN 
oyedov TL TANY TOY OKEA@Y Kal TOD AaKpoU THS 
oupas Kal évos Tav év TO TALWOIio dotépwv. oO Sé 
Sid Sunvns wapddAdrAnros TH pey Sia THS TeV 
TyOvoddyov trav cata tiv Tedpwoiay cal rijs 
"Ivdcxqs Sujet, 7H S¢ Std TOV votiwtépwv Kupnyns 
TevTakiaXtrALos oTAdiols TAPA pAKPOV. 

37.”Amact 5é Tois petakv Kerpévors Tov Te 
TpoTtxov Kal Tov lonpepivod KUKNOU peTaTiTr- 
Tovow ai oxtal éd’ éxdtepa, mpos TE ApKToUS Kal 
peonpuBpiav, tois 8 aro Lunvns Kal! tov Oeprupd 
TpomTiKod mpos apKTOUS TiTTOVOLW at oKLal KaTa 
peonuBpiav: Karovvtar § ot pev dppioxiot, ot § 
érepookio. att 5é Tis Kal GAAN Stadhopa ois 
Uo TH TPOTLKG, Hy Tpoeitropev ev TH TEpl TaV 
twvav NOyy, abTH ydp éotw 4 yh Siappos” 

1 «al, Madvig, for é« after Zuhvns. 

3 abrh ydp dorw 4 yh Slaupos, Madvig, for abrh te ydp éorw 
h Siaupos. 
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in the country of the Troglodytes, the longest day 
has thirteen equinoctial! hours; and this inhabited 
country is approximately midway between the equator 
and the parallel that runs through Alexandria (the 
stretch to the equator being eighteen hundred stadia 
more). And the parallel through Meroé passes, on 
the one side, through unknown regions, and, on the 
other, through the capes of India. At Syene, at 
Berenice on the Arabian Gulf, and in the country 
of the Troglodytes, the sun stands in the zenith at 
the time of the summer solstice, and the longest day 
has thirteen and one half equinoctial hours; and 
almost the whole of the Great Bear is also visible in 
the arctic circle, with the exception of the legs, the 
tip of the tail, and one of the stars in the square. 
And the parallel through Syene passes, on the one 
side, through the country of the Fish-Eaters in 
Gedrosia, and through India, and, on the other side, 
through the regions that are almost five thousand 
stadia south of Cyrene. 

37. In all the regions that lie between the tropic 
and the equator the shadows fall in both directions, 
that is, toward the north and toward the south; but, 
beginning at the regions of Syene and the summer 
tropic, the shadows fall toward the north at noon; 
and the inhabitants of the former region are called 
Amphiscians,® and of the latter, Heteroscians. There 
is still another distinctive characteristic of the regions 
beneath the tropic, which I have mentioned before in 
speaking of the zones,‘ namely, the soil itself is very 

1 On the ‘‘ equinoctial hour,” see footnote 4, page 283. 

4 That is, the distance from Meroé to the equator is 11,800 


stadia, and to Alexandria, 10,000. 
: See § 43 (following), and also 2. 2. 3. 
2.2. 3. 
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kal otrdiopopos Kal Enpd, Tov votiwtépwv pepav 
evvdpwy Te Kal evxdptoyv dvtTwv. 

38. "Ev &€ trois tov 8 *AreEavdpeias xa 
Kupyvns votimtépots. baov tetpaxocios aradios, 
Strov 1 peyioTn nuépa wpav éotiw lonpepiwav 
SexateTTapwv, KATA Kopuppy yiveTat Oo apKTOUpOS, 
puxpov éxxdlvev pos vorov. év bé TH 'AdeEavbpeia 
0 yVapov Aoyov Eyer TPOs THY ionpepLHY oKLar, 
dv éyet Ta mévte mpos tpia.| Kapynédovos 58 
voTt@mTepol eiot yidlots Kal TpLtaxoaias aoTadioss, 
elrrep év Kapynoove 0 ywopwv Noyov exer Tpds THY 
ionpepuviny oxidv, dv exer ta &vdexa mpos Ta 
émtda. Sinxet 8 6 Tapaddnros odtos TH pev bia 
Kupjvns xal tav votiwtépov Kapynéovos éva- 
Koatots oradios, péxypt Maupovoias péons, TH 
S¢ 60” Alydarou nat Koidrns Supias cal ths advo 
Supias cal BaBvrwvias? cat Yovaorddos, Tep- 
aides, Kappavias, Tedpwcias tis dvw péxpt tis 
"Tvdexis. 

39. "Ev 6 trois wept Itodepaisa tHv év tH 
Dowikn cat Ywdadva* cal Tupov 7 peyiorn jhyépa 
éotly apav ionuepiwav Sexatertapwyv Kal TeTap- 
tou: Bopetdrepos & cialy ovtos AdeEavipeias pev 
@> XiALows EEaKoaious atadiots, Kapynddvos dé as 

1 rpla, Gosselin, for éxrd ; editors following. 

® BaBuvawvlas, Gosselin, for Ba8vAdvos; Meineke, Groskurd, 


following ; C. Miiller approving. 
3 3:dava, Meineke, for :36va ; C. Miiller approving. 


1 Computation on the basis of this ratio gives Alexandria’s 
latitude as 30° 57’ 50’, and its distance from the equator as 
21,675 stadia. Of course figures based on such a ratio are 
only approximate. Hipparchus gives 21,800. Let a vertical 
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sandy, silphium-producing, and dry, whereas the 
regions to the south of it are well-watered and very 
fruitful. 

38. In the region approximately four hundred 
stadia farther south than the parallel through 
Alexandria and Cyrene, where the longest day has 
fourteen equinoctial hours, Arcturus stands in the 
zenith, though he declines a little toward the south. 
At Alexandria the relation of the index of the sun- 
dial to the shadow on the day of the equinox is as 
five to three.! But the region in question is thirteen 
hundred stadia farther south than Carthage—if it be 
true that at Carthage the relation of the index to the 
shadow on the day of the equinox is as eleven to 
seven.? But our parallel through Alexandria passes, 
in one direction, through Cyrene and the regions 
nine hundred stadia south of Carthage and central 
Maurusia, and, in the other direction, it passes 
through Egypt, Coelesyria, Upper Syria, Babylonia, 
Susiana, Persia, Carmania, Upper Gedrosia, and 
India.® 

39. At the Ptolemais in Phoenicia, at Sidon, and 
at Tyre, and the regions thereabouts, the longest day 
has fourteen and one quarter equinoctial hours ; and 
these regions are about sixteen hundred stadia farther 
north than Alexandria and about seven hundred stadia 
line AB represent the index. Then let BC be the horizontal 
shadow. The angle BAC is the latitude of the point B and 
may be solved by trigonometry. 

2 The latitude of Carthage, therefore, would be 32° 28’ 16’, 
which corresponds to a distance of 22,730 stadia from the 
equator. 

5 To fix a parallel of latitude by the countries through 
which it runs seems loose indeed, but Strabo not infrequently 
does so. On Coelesyria see 16. 2. 16; 16.2.21; and 16.3.1. 
By Upper Syria Strabo must mean Assyria. 
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émtaxocios. év dé tH TleAotrovyno Kal Trepi Ta 
péoca THs ‘Podias Kai wept BavOov ris Avxias 7 Ta 
Pikp@ voTi@tepa Kal ETL TA Yupakovaiwy votio- 
Tepa TeTpaxocioss otadios, évtad0a 7 peyiorn 
npépa éotly @pav ionpepwav Sexatertaparv Kal 
npicous: atréyouat © of Torro. obroL  AnreEavdpeias 
pev Tpicxtdtous éEaxooious tetTapdxovra, diner 
5’ 6 mapddAnros ovtos Kat’ ‘EpatoaBévn SA 
Kapias, Aveaovias, Kataovias, Mndias, Kaozriov 
murav, Ivdav trav cata Kavcacov. 

40. "Ev 5é€ tots mept ’AreEdviperay pépece tis 
Tpwdsos, cat’ "Auditor Kat "ArodAXwviay tHV 
év "Hreipw nal tovs ‘Pans pev votiwtépous, Bo- 
petotépous 5¢ Neatrorews 7 peylotn nuépa early 
@pav tonpepwav Sexatrévte atréyet O€ 0 Tapdn- 
AnAos ovTOS TOD pev be "AneEavs elas THS Wpos 
Aiyirt@ ws émtakicxtdlovs otadiovs mpos ap- 
Ktov, Tov & tonpepivov vTrép Suc puptous OKTAKLC- 
xirious GKkTaKocious, Tod bé€ bia “Podou tproxe- 
dious TeTpaKxoatous, mpos voTov be Bulavtiou Kal 
Nexaias cal tov rept Maccandiay xtdLous trevra- 
xoatous, pixpov 8 apxtixwtepos éotw o ba Avot- 
payeias,) by dynow ‘Epatocbévns 5:a Mucias 
elvat eat Waddayovias cal rav rept Luvern Kat 
‘Tpxaviay cal Baxtpa. 

41, "Ev 8 tois wept to Bufavtiov 4 peyiorn 
népa wopav éotw ionuepivav Sexatrévte kal Te- 
tdptov, 0 dé yvapwyv pos THY oKLaY Royo exet 
év Th Oepwwh tpomy, Sv ta éxaTtov elxoot mTpds 
tettapdxovta vo, NeitovTa TéuTTY. aTréXoveL 
_ } Avomaxelas, Meineke, for Avoipaxlas; C. Miiller approv- 
ing. 
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farther north than Carthage. But in the Peloponnesus, 
in the regions about the centre of Rhodes, about 
Xanthus of Lycia or a little south of Xanthus, and 
also in the regions four hundred stadia south of 
Syracuse,— here, I say, the longest day has fourteen 
and one half equinoctial hours. These regions are 
three thousand six hundred and forty stadia distant 
in latitude from Alexandria; and, according to 
Eratosthenes, this parallel runs through Caria, 
Lycaonia, Cataonia, Media, the Caspian Gates, and 
the parts of India along the Caucasus. 

40. At the Alexandria in the Troad and the 
regions thereabouts, at Amphipolis, at the Apollonia in 
Epirus, and in the regions south of Rome but north 
of Neapolis, the longest day has fifteen equinoctial 
hours. This parallel is about seven thousand stadia 
north of the parallel through the Alexandria in 
Egypt, and more than twenty-eight thousand eight 
hundred stadia distant from the equator, and three 
thousand four hundred stadia distant from the 
parallel through Rhodes, and one thousand five 
hundred stadia south of Byzantium, Nicaea, Massilia, 
and the regions thereabouts ; and a little north of it 
lies the parallel through Lysimachia, which, says 
Eratosthenes, passes through Mysia, Paphlagonia, 
Sinope, and the regions thereabouts, Hyrcania, and 
Bactra. : 

41. At Byzantium and the regions thereabouts the 
longest day has fifteen and one quarter equinoctial 
hours, and the ratio of the index of the sun-dial to 
the shadow at the time of the summer solstice is that 
of one hundred and twenty to forty-two minus one 
fifth. These regions are about four thousand nine 
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S of Témot ovTOL TOD Sia péons THs “Podias rept 
TETPaKLaxXiAious Kal évvaxoatous, Tod 8 lonpept- 
vod @S Tpicpupious TpLtaKkocious. elamrevoact S 
ets Tov Ildvtoyv Kat mpoedOovowy émt tas dpKTtous 
Saov xtAlous Kal TeTpaKxocious 7 peyloTy Hepa 
yiveras @pav lonpepivay Sexatrévte. kal jutcous: 
améyovat 8 ot Tétrot ovTOL icoy amo TE TOD TrdAOU 
Kal rod ionpepivod KUKXoU, Kal 0 apKTLKdS KUKNOS 
Kata Kopudynyv avrois éoti, éb od Keita 6 7 ev 
TO TpaxnrAw THS Kacoveteias nal 6 év TO de&t@ 
adyxave tod Ilepoéws pexp@ Bopevotepos wv. 
42.“Ev te tois améxyovot Bufavtiov mpos 
dpxrov Scov TpiaxtALous OKTaKoctous  pEeyioTn 
nuépa éotivy wpav ionpuepivav Sexaée 7 obv 87 
C135 Kacotéresa ev TO apxtixO hépetar. eici & ot 
TOToL ovTOL TEpt Bopvabévn Kal THs Mai@ridos 
Ta votia: améxovat Oé Tov ionpepivod repli TpLo- 
pupious TeTpakicytAous ExaTov. o O€ KaTAaA Tas 
dpxtous tomes Tod opitovros év Srats oyedov Te 
tais Oepwais vuEi wapavydlerar bo Tod ALOU 
amo Svaews ws Kal avaToANs avTimepuctapévou 
Tov dws: 6 yap Oepivds tpomikds aTéyet ard 
tod optfovros, évds Gwdiou husov kal dwdéxaTov: 
TocoUTOY ovY Kal Oo HALOS adioraTat Tov OpifovTos 
KaTa TO pecovuKtiov. Kal tap piv de TocOvUTOY 
Tov opiCovtos amoaxX@v mpo Tod SpOpov Kai pera 
Thy éorépav 10n Katavydtes Tov TEpl THY ava- 
ToAny 7 THY Siow dépa. év b€ Tais Kerpepevats 
O HALOS TO TAEloTOY peTEewpileTaL TrHXELS EeVvEa. 
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hundred stadia distant from the parallel through the 
centre of Rhodes and about thirty thousand three 
hundred stadia distant from the equator.!_ If you sail 
into the Pontus and proceed about fourteen hundred 
stadia toward the north, the longest day becomes 
fifteen and one half equinoctial hours. These regions 
are equidistant from the pole and from the equator, 
and there the arctic circle is in the zenith ; and the 
star on the neck of Cassiopeia lies on the arctic circle, 
while the star on the right elbow of Perseus is a little 
north of it. 

42. In the regions about three thousand eight 
hundred stadia north of Byzantium? the longest 
day has sixteen equinoctial hours; and therefore 
Cassiopeia moves within the arctic circle. These are 
the regions about the Borysthenes and the southern 
parts of Lake Maeotis, and they are thirty-four 
thousand one hundred stadia distant from the 
equator. There the northern part of the horizon is 
dimly illumined by the sun throughout almost the 
entire night in the summer-time, the sun’s light 
making a reverse movement from west back to east.® 
For the summer tropic is seven-twelfths of a zodiacal 
sign‘ distant from the horizon; and accordingly the 
sun at midnight is just that distance below the 
horizon. And in our own regions also, when the sun 
is so far as that from the horizon before sunrise and 
after sunset, it illumines the skies in the east and in 
the west. And in those regions in the winter-days 
the sun attains an elevation of at most nine cubits.® 


1 That is, a latitude of 43° 17’ 9”. 

2 Which corresponds to 48° 42’ 51”. ? Compare 2. 1. 18. 
+ That is, seven-twelfths of 30°, or 17° 30’. 

§ The astronomical cubit of the ancients was two degrees. 
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gnaot & ’Epatocbévns tovtous Tis Mepons diéyvewv 
A , , f A \ 
pixp®@ mreious 7 Surpupiovs Tproxudtous, Sia yap 
€ s 3 , > , be 
EAAnotovtov eivat puplovs oKTaKtoytdLous, Elta 
, > / P] \ a ? / 
mevTakicytrous ets Bopucbévn. év dé Tots azé- 
“A J , e / 
yovot Tov BuCavtiou aradious rept éEaxioxtdtous 
Tptaxocious, PBopetotépars ovae THs Marwridos, 
KaTa TAs Yetpepiwas Huépas petewpileras TO Tréi- 
ew” > \ v4 4 e , e 
oToV 0 HALOS emt mnyes EE, 7 Se peyiotn Huépa 
éotly @pav ionpepwwav Sexaerra. | 
43. Ta & éréxewa, 48n wryotdfovta TH doveny- | 
to Sia Woxos, ovKeTL YXpHoLlA TO yewypado 
éotiv. o 5¢ Bovdopevos cal tadTa pabeiy car 
ef v7 a b / ¢/ \ »” 
dca adX\a Tov ovpaviwn “lmmapyxos pev eipnKer, 
Hpets O€ TrapaXetTropev Sia TO TpavoTeEpa Elvat THS 
viv mpoxepévns Tpaypateias,: map éxeivov, N\ap- 
, A 
Bavérw. tpavotepa 8 éotl cai Ta Tepl TOY Tept- 
oxiov kal audicxiov cal étepockiov, & dnot 
Tlocesdovos. Spas ye Kal TovTwY TO ye TOTOUTOY 
émipvnotéov, wate THY emivotay Siacadjaoa, Kat 
TH XpHnotwov mpos THY yewypadiav, Kal wh axXpn- 
b \ \ A 243 ¢e¢y ? aA ¢€ , 
otov. é7rel 6é€ Tept TOY ad HALOUV TKLaY O NOYOS 
éotiv,o & AALos Wpds alacOnaow Kata TapaddAHroV 
déperat, Kal ov Kal o Kocpos, wap’ ols xa@ 
éxdoTny Koopou trepiotpopny huépa yivetar Kal 
yuk, Ste pev brrép yhs Tod HAtLov hepopevov, Ste 5” 
Ud yiv, Tapa TovTots of Te aphiokiot émivooby- 
Tat Kal ot érepdckior. apdioxior pév, Boor Kata 
1 wpayparelas, Jones, for ypaupareias. 
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Eratosthenes says that these regions are a little more 
than twenty-three thousand stadia from Meroé, since 
the distance from Meroé to the parallel through the 
Hellespont is eighteen thousand stadia, and thence 
to the Borysthenes, five thousand. In the regions 
about six thousand three hundred stadia distant 
from Byzantium! north of Lake Maeotis, in the 
winter-days, the sun attains an elevation of at most 
six cubits, and there the longest day has seventeen 
equinoctial hours. 

43. Since the regions beyond already lie near 
territory rendered uninhabitable by the cold, they 
are without value to the geographer. Butif any one 
wishes to learn about these regions also, and about 
all the other astronomical matters that are treated 
by Hipparchus, but omitted by me as being already 
too clearly treated to be discussed in the present 
treatise, let him get them from Hipparchus. And 
what Poseidonius says about the Periscians and 
Amphiscians and Heteroscians? is too clear to be 
repeated here ; nevertheless, I must mention these 
terms at sufficient length to explain the idea and to 
show wherein it is useful for geography and wherein 
useless. Now since the point in question concerns 
the shadows cast by the sun, and since, on the 
evidence of our senses, the sun moves along a circle 
parallel to the revolution of the universe, it follows 
that, wherever each revolution of the universe pro- 
duces a day and a night (because at one time the sun 
moves beneath the earth and at another time above 
the earth), the people are thought of as either 
Amphiscians or Heteroscians——as Amphiscians, all 


1 Corresponding to 52° 17’ 9”. 
2 See 2. 2. 3 and 2. 5. 37. 
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pécov huépas ToTé pev érrl Tdde TimTovcas eyovart 
, v cw > \ / A , 
Tas oxLds, Grav o HALOS aTro peonuBpias TOE yvo- 
/ A A 
pove wpoorintn TH Op9@ pos TO UroKeLpevov 
9 , > 3 > / 4 ¢ @W b] 
érritredov, ToTe © eis TOvVavTiov, Srav O HALOS eis 
Touvaytiov mepiaty* tTovTo bé cupBéBnKe povots 
Tois petafv Tov TpoTLK@Y olKovoWW. éTEpocKtoL 
8§ Sco 4h él tHv dpxtov del wimtovet, doTep 
npiv, emit ta votia, Womep Tos ev TH éEtépa 
b 4 4 ? A a N / a 
evxpat@ Savy oixodat. todto bé oupPaiver mao 
a) LA a fe) 
Tois €XdTTOva Exovat TOV TpoTTLKOD TOV apKTLKOY. 
Stav 8é tov adrov h pelfova, apyn TOV TEptoKiov 
éorl péxype Tov oixovvTaY bd TE TOA. TO yap 
e / os \ A 4 A 
Hraiov Kal? GAnY THY TOU KOcpoU TEpLaTpodnY 
A 4 
uTrép ys hepopévov, Synrovets Kal 4% oKLa KIKN@ 
yA \ 
mepievexOnoetat TEepl Tov yvopova. Kal’ 6 dn Kal 
\ 
TepiaKious avTovs éexdrecev, ovdev dvTAs TpOS THY 
yewypadiayy ov yap éotw oixnoia tadtTa Ta 
pépn Sia ~iyos, domep év tois mpos Ivbéav 
Noyols eipnKapev. WaT ovde TOD pEyéDovs THs 
doikntou ravtTns ppovtiatéov éx tov NaPety Gre 
ot @yovTes apKTLKOY TOY TpoTTLKOY HITOTETTTOKACL 
a \ A A “A 
T@ ypadopéve KUKA@ LITO TOD TroXdoV TOD CwdtaKod 





1 From the equator to 66° every man is either Amphiscian 
or Heteroscian. 

2 From 66° to 90°. 

8 Strabo places the tropic of Cancer at 24° (4/60 or 24/360 
of the greatest circle); and he places the beginning of the 
frigid zone at 66°. The radius of the tropic, therefore, is 
constant, and is 66°, while the radius of the arctic circle 
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whose shadows at noon sometimes fall toward the 
north, namely, when the sun strikes from the south 
the index (which is perpendicular to the horizontal 
surface beneath), and, at other times, fall in the 
opposite direction, namely, when the sun revolves 
round to the opposite side (this is the result for only 
those who live between the tropics), but as Heteros- 
cians, all whose shadows either always fall toward 
the north, as is the case with us, or always toward 
the south, as is the case with the inhabitants of 
the other temperate zone. And this is the result 
for every man whose arctic circle is smaller than 
the tropic circle! But wherever the arctic circle is 
the same as, or larger than, the tropic,? there the 
Periscians begin and they extend to the people who 
live beneath the pole. For since, in those regions, 
the sun moves above the earth throughout the 
whole revolution of the universe, it is clear that 
the shadow will move in a circle round the index ot 
the sun-dial ; and that is the reason why Poseidonius 
called them Periscians, although they are non-existent 
so far as geography is concerned; for all those 
regions are uninhabitable on account of the cold, as 
I have already stated in my criticism of Pytheas. 
Therefore I need not concern myself, either, with 
the extent of this uninhabited region, apart from 
assuming that those regions which have the tropic- 
arctic circle’ lie beneath the circle described by 


is a variable, and is 66° only when the observer stands at 
the beginning of the frigid zone. Accordingly, when the 
observer is within the frigid zone the radius is greater than 
66°, and less than 66° when he is this side of it. By ‘‘the 
tropic-arctic circle” Strabo refers to the case where the 
arctic circle becomes equal to the tropic circle, namely, at 
latitude 66°. 
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STRABO 


KaTa THY TOU KOOpOU TWepiaTpOp>Hy, UTroKELpévou 
Tov petakd Siactnparos Tod Te tonpepivod Kal 
Tov Tpomixod TeTTapwy éEnKocTaY Tov pEeyioToU 
KUvKNOU. | 


1 That is, the pole of the ecliptic, which daily appears to 
describe a circle in the heavens about the pole of the equator. 
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the pole of the zodiac! in the diurnal revolution 
of the universe—that is, on the hypothesis that the 
distance between the equator and the tropic is four- 
sixtieths of the greatest circle. 


The pecleeven of this circle upon the earth marks off the 


frigid zone, and is practically what we mean to-day by 
the term “arctic circle,” 
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A 


Aea, a city of Medea, compared with 
the Aeaea of Circe, 75 

Aeolus, 73, 85; mythical king of the 
Aeolian Islands and ruler of the 
winds, residing on the isle now 
called Stromboli 

Aelius Gallus, 453; Roman prefect 
of Egypt about 25 B.c. and per- 
sonal friend of Strabo 

Aeschylus, 123, 157; the tragic 
poet, 525-456 B.c. 

Agamemnon, 385; commander-in- 
chief of the Greek forces in the 
Trojan War 

Albis (Elbe), the, 51 

Alcaeus of Mitylene in Lesbos (fl. 
about 600 B.0.), 185; the famous 


lyric poet 
Alcman of Sardis (fl. about 625 mote 
157; the founder of Doric lyric 


poe 

Peco the Great (356-323 B.0.), 
49, 249, 259, 347 

Amisus (Samsun), 255, town on the 
southern coast of the Euxine 

Ammon, the temple of, in Egypt, 


185 

Anaximander of Miletus (b. 610 B.C.) 
3; an Ionian philosopher, and 
pupil of Thales. He introduced 
the gnomon into Greece, and was 
said to have been the inventor of 
geographical maps, 23 

Andromeda, 157; daughter of 
Cepheus, king of Ethiopia; her 
story was made the subject of 


tragedies (now lost) by Sophocles 
and Euripides 

Antiphanes of Berga in Thrace (fi. 
not later than the third century 
B.O.), 391; traveller, and typical 
romancer. ‘‘ Bergaean ’’ became 
a pooveruts epithet for romancers 

Apelles (fl. about 330 B.c.), 53; the 
most famous of Greek painters 

Apollodorus of Artemita (fl. appar- 
ently about the middle of the 
first century B.O.), 453; author 
of a history of Parthia 

Apollodorus of Athens (fl. about 
140 B.0.), 117, 157, 163, 227; 
grammarian, pupil of Aristar- 
chus, and prolific writer on 
various subjects 

Arabian Gulf (Red Sea), the 
peop ane ** gsundered in twain ”’ 

Y> 

Aratus of Soli in Cilicla (b. about 
315 B.O.), 11, 397; the astro- 
nomical poet, of whose works 
there remain two short poems 
and some recently discovered 
fragments 

Arcesilaus of Pitane in Aeolis (b. 
about 316 B.c.), 53; founder of the 
Middle Academy of Philosophy 

Archimedes of Syracuse (287-— 
212 B.C.), 201; the great mathe- 
matician and inventor. Nine of 
his treatises are extant 

Aristarchus of Samothrace (fl. about 
155 B.O.), 113, 397; grammarian 
and critic, and librarian at 
Alexandria 


1 A complete index will appear in the last volume. 
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Aristeas of Proconnesus, 79; an 
epic t, author of the mas- 
pian Epic; all accounts of him 


are uncertain 

Ariston of Chios (fl. about 260 B.c.) 
583; a Stoic philosopher, and 

upil of Zeno 

‘Apotontons of Alexandria, 139; 
gra and contemporary 
of Strabo 


Aristotle of Stagira (384-322 B.c.), 
prince of ancient philosophers ; 
on the winds, 107, the zones, 363 

Aristoxenus of Tarentum (fi. bout 
330 B.0.), 57; pupil of Aristotle, 
philosopher, musician, and author 
of of Harmony, of which 

three incomplete books are pre- 


served 

Artabrians, the, 461; a district at 
the north-western corner of Spain 

Asteria (the Homeric Asteris), 221 ; 
as island between Ithaca 
and Cephallenia 

Atalanta (now Talanta), 225; an 
island between Euboea and 
Locris 


Athenodorus of Canana near Tarsus 
(about 74 B.0.-A.D. 7), 19; pupil 
of Poseidonius, friend of Strabo 
learned scientist ; none of 
A are extant. On the tides, 

Atlantic Ocean, not divided by 
isthmuses into two seas, 17, 121 

Atreus, father of Agamemnon, dis- 
covered that the sun and heavens 
moved in contrary directions, 87 

Axius (Vardar), the, 21 


B 
Bear, the Great, 11, 45, 509; the 
Little, 507 


C) 

Bion, ad the astrologer,” 107, by 
whom is meant, probably, Bion 
of Abdera, a philosopher and 
mathematician who flourished 
about 400 B.o. 

Bion, the philosopher, 53, born near 
the mouth of the Dnieper River 
and flourished about 250 B.c. He 
was long at the court of Anti- 
gonus Gonatas in Macedonia 
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Bistonis (Lagos), Lake, 221, in 
Thra 


ce 

Bizone, 199, on the Thracian coast 
of the Euxine, identical with the 
Kavarna of to-day 

Boagrius, the, 225; a torrent near 
Thronium in Locris 

Bogus (Bocchus), 383, King of 
Maurusia in Libya about 110 B.o. 

Boreas, the north wind, 105 

Borysthenes (Dnieper), the, 235, 
413; Strabo often refers to the 
mouth of the Borysthenes simply 
as Borysthenes 

Bosporus, the Cimmerian, 21, 75; 
the Strait of Yenikale 

Britain, its position and length, 235 

Bura, 199, 219; a town on the 
Corinthian 


Guilt 


C ‘ 


Cadmus of Miletus (fl. about 550 
B.0.), 65; probably the earliest 
Greek prose-writer. A work On 
the Foundation of Miletus, in four 
books, was attributed to him 

Callimachus of Cyrene (fl. about 
250 B.0.), 163, 169; Greek poet 
and gram brarian at 

Alexandria cataloguer of the 
library, and said to have written 
about 800 works, in prose and 
verse. Only 6 hymns, 64 epi- 
grams and some fragments are 
extant 

, 189, the Rock of Gibraltar 

» campaign of the Romans 
against the, 37 

Ceraunian Mountains (the Kimara 
Mountains in Albania), 75 

Chersonese, the Thracian, 353; th 
Gallipoli pene 

Choaspes (Kerah); a river empty- 
ing into the Tigris, 175 

Cimbrians, the, a Teutonic tribe, 
who, before their appearance in 
Roman history (113 B.c.), lived 
on the North Sea (in Jutland 
apparently), but later migrated 
on account of an inundation, 393 

Clazomenae, an important city on 
the Gulf of Smyrna; once an 
island, 217 
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Cleopa a) wife of Ptolem 
Buergetes I I, king of Egypt, 
146-117 B 


ciytaemnestra, wife of Agamemnon, 


Gace Piso, 501; fought against 
Caesar in’ Libya (46 B.C.), ane 
later (23 B.0.) was raised to t 
consulship 

Copats wr Troran one Pig. i 

8 opolia), Lake, n 
Boeotia 


Corcyra (Corfu), island of, 163 

Corinth, an attempt to cut through 
the Isthmus of, 201 

Crates of Mallus in Cilicia (fl. about 
150 B.O.), 11; Be Stoic philosopher, 
author of commentary on 
Homer, and the leading exponent 
of the allegorical theory of 
exegesis. Concerning the tides 
15; his misunderstanding of 
Homer, 113; his theory of 
Menelaus’ wanderings, 139; his 
globe and map, 4 

Ctesias of Cnidus in “Caria (fi. in the 
fifth century RB.0.), 159; 
torian, physician to Artaxerxes, 
and author of a Persian History 
in 23 books 

Cumae, he of, (Ba i oe Naples), a 

Cyaneae (“ Dark 
two isles near the Ladle me tne 
raul aro 75, 349; also called 

Symplegades (“ Clashing Rocks’’) 

Cyrus (Kur), 227; a large river in 
Asiatic Russia, emptying into the 
Caspian Sea 


D 


Damastes of Sigeum, 178; Greek 
historian, contemporary of Hero- 
dotus, and discredited by Strabo. 
His works are lost 

Danatis, discoverer of the reservoirs 
of Argos, 87 

Darius Codomannus, King of Persia, 
801 ; defeated oy Alexander near 
Gaug amela 331 B.0. (‘‘ the 

ttle of ree ae) 

Dench us, 257, Penis of 
Antiochus Soter (reigned 281- 
262 B.O.) to Allitrochades, King 
of Palimbothra in India. He 


wrote a work on India, which was 
thorough] distrusted’ by Strabo 
because of ite fabulous stories 
Demetrius of Callatis (fl. about 
200 B.C.), 223; historian, and 
author of a work on the geo- 
graphy and ethnography of the 
xine regions 
Demetrius Poliorcetes (334—283 B.o.) 
201; son of Antigonus the king 
of "Asia ; a noted engineer, 
general, and admiral 
Demetrius of Scepsis (fl. about 
150 B.C.), 165, 215; grammarian 
and author of a historical and 
phical work, in 30 books, 
on the Trojan allies 
Democles of Pygela in Lydia (fourth 
or fifth century B.0.), 217; a 


cataloguer of earthquakes, of 


whom little is known 
Democritus of Abdera (b. about 
460 B.C.), 3, 227, 245; a cele- 


brated philosopher, traveller, and 
lecturer 

Demosthenes (about 383-322 B.c.), 
465; the great aoe orator 

Dicaearchia (Puteoli), 9 

Dicaearchus of restons in Sicily 
(fi. about 3208B.0.), 3, 399; a 
peripatetic philosopher ‘ and pupil 
of Aristotle, rian, and geo- 
grapher. Besides other works he 
wrote a Pertegesis, and he was the 
first to measure the altitude of 
mountains, a subject upon which 
he wrote a treatise 

Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux), 177 

Duris of Samos (fl. about 350 B.0.), 
223; author of a number of his- 
torical works, of which only frag- 
ments remain. Among them was 
a History of Greece and Macedon 

Dyris, the Atias Mountains, 121 


E 


Echinus (now Echino), 225; a town 
in Thessaly near the sea 
Ephialtes, the traitor at Thermo- 


pylae, $5 
Ephorus of Cyme in Aeolis, 3, 121 
125; a pupil of Isocrates, an 
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author of a history dating from 
the Dorian Invasion to 340 B.c., 
the year of his death 
Epidamnus, 355, 409, now Durazzo, 
on the coast of Albania 
Eratosthenes of Cyrene (about 276— 
194 B.0.), 3, 49; the learned 
mathematician and geographer, 
writer on phioeophy and for 
years librarian at Alexandria. 
His opinion of Homer, 93; con- 
cerning currents of straits, 201 ; 
the dimensions of the inhabited 


ziopias 

twain,” 109, 119, 397 

Eudoxus of Cnidus (fl. about. 366 
B.O.), 3, 461; an astronomer, who 
also wrote a geographical work, 
to which Strabo frequently refers 

Eudoxus of Cyzicus (fi. about 
130 B.c.); a navigator and ad- 
venturer. His voyages about 
Libya were described at length by 
Poseidonius, and discussed by 
Strabo, 377 

Euhemerus of Messene (fl. about 
310 B.0.), 173, 891, 401; author 
of a work on Sacred History, 
which was discredited by Strabo 

Euripides (480-406 B.c.), 99, 123; 
the tragic poet 

Euripus, the narrow strait between 
Boeotia and Euboea, 133 

Euxine (Black) Sea, 21; its bed 
higher than that of the Propontis, 


G 


Gades (now Cadiz), 381 

Galatic Gulf (Gulf of Lyon), 409 

Gaudos (Gozo), 163; an island 
south of Si 

Gelo, 377, who became tyrant of 
Gela in 491 B.0., of Syracuse in 
485 B.o., and, later, lord of all 
Sicily. He died in the year 
478 B.C. . 

Germans, campaign of the Romans 
against the, 3 

Gerrha, 185 $07 ; a town in Egypt 
between Pelusium and Mt. Casius 
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H 


Hecataeus of Miletus (b. about 
540 B.0.), 3, 23, 65; a historian 
and geographer. His geographi- 
cal work was called Pertegesis, 
which embodied about all the 
Greeks of his time knew on the 
subject 

Hellanicus of Lesbos (fl. about 
430 B.C.), 159; the first scientific 
chronlcler among the Greeks, and 
author of a number of works, 
ecg them histories of Troy and 

e 


Heraclela Trachinia, 225; a town 
in Thessaly about eight miles 
from Thermopylae and _ three 
miles from the sea 

Heracleides of Pontus (b. about 
880 B.C.) ; tues of Plato and 
Aristotle, philosopher, and author 
of numerous works on a variety 
of subjects, including certain 
Dialogues mentioned by Strabo, 


377 
Heracleitus of Ephesus (about 535— 
475 B.C.), 11; the founder of 
metaphysics, and called the 
‘‘ Dark Philosopher ” because of 
the obscurity of his writings 
Herodotus (about 484-425 B.0.), the 
** Father of ry’; concern- 
ing the Nile, 111, 131; narrator 
of myths, 159; the sliting pro- 
221; the Hyperboreans 
229; the circumnavigation o 
Libya, 377 
Hesiod of Ascra in Boeotia (fl. in the 
eighth century B.0.), 85; the 
father of Greek didactic poetry. 
The extant works under his name 
are Works and Days, Theogony, 
and the see 0 an ner etre 
cerning 8 e ; 
mythical stories, 157 
Hesperides, 473; a city of Cyren- 
aica in Libya, renamed Berenice 
by Ptolemy III, now called 
Bengazi 
Hipparchus of Nicaea in Bithynia 
. about 150 B.0.), 5; the famous 
astronomer. He made the dis- 
covery of the preceasion of the 
equinoxes, was the first to divide 
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the inhabited world into zones of 
latitude (‘‘ climata’’), and in- 
vented a method of fixing terres- 
trial positions by circles of longi- 
tude and latitude. On the tides, 
19; the inhabited world, 269, 
437; the “ climata,” 505 

Homer, the great epic poet ; philo- 
sopher, 3; founder of the science 
of geography, 5, 23; his concep- 
tion of Oceanus ; his wide 
knowledge, 59; his use of myth, 
67, 71, 75, 159 

Hypanis (Bog), the, 413 


I 


Jerne freland). 237, 279, 448 
eieh Danube), the, 21, 169, 211, 


J 


Jason, 21, 39, 167; leader of the 
Argonautic expedition, who went 
to Colchis in quest of the golden 
fleece _ 


Lapithae, the, 29; a mythical race 

of Th , akin to the Centaurs 
Lelantine P 215, in Euboea 
between the cities of Eretria and 
Chalcis 


Leonidas, 37, the hero of Thermo- 
pylae (480 B.0o.) 


M 


Madys, the Scythian chief, 227, who 
overran portions of Asia Minor, 
conguenaa Cyaxares in 6238 B.O. 

Hoon (Sea of Azov), the, 51, 277, 

Malea, a promontory on the 8.E. 
coast of Laconia, 93 

(Marseilles), 237, 283 

Maurusia (Morocco, approximately), 


7 

Megasthenes, 257, ambassador of 
Seleucus Nicator (reigned 312- 
281 8.0.) to Sandrocottus, king 
of Palimbothra in India. He 
wrote a historical and geography: 
cal work on India, which was dis- 
credi Strabo because of its 
fabulous stories 

Melas (Saros), Gulf of, 108 
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Meninx (now Isle of Jerba), home of 
the Lotus-Eaters, 91 
Meroé, 119, 288, 255, 489; metro- 
ated of the Ethiopians, on the 
e 


Midas, ancient king of Phrygia, 229 
Mimnermus of Colophon (fl. about 
oes 0), 171; the Greek elegiac 


poe 
Minos, 177, ancient king of Crete 
Mithridates Eupator, 277, king of 
Pontus (120-63 B.o.), and most 
formidable enemy of the Romans 
in the East 
Moeris (Birket-el-Kerun), Lake, 185 
Myrsilus of Lesbos, 223; a his- 
torical writer of uncertain date 


N 


Narbo (Narbomne), 403 

Neanthes of Cyzicus (fl. in the third 
century B.O.), 165; a voluminous 
writer on historical subjects, 
though only a few fragments of 
his works are extant 

Neapolis (Naples), 83 

Nearchus, 263; an admiral of 
Alexander the Great ; in 325 B.o. 
he made a voyage with his fleet 
from the mouth of the Indus to 
the Persian Gulf. An abstract 
of his voyage is contained in the 
Indica of Arrian. Strabo dis- 
credited his work 

Neco, 377, king of Egypt, who be- 

an his reign in 612 B.o. 

Nile, the, and its mouths, 107; 
boundary-line between Asia and 
Libya, 119, 243; the silting pro- 
cess at its mouth, 193 

Notus, the south wind, 105, 229 


O 


Olynthus, 465; a Greek city near 
the head of the Gulf of Torone. 
It was destroyed and its inhabi- 
tants sold as slaves by Philip of 
Macedon in 347 B.0o. 

Onesicritus, 263; wrote a_bio- 
graph of Alexander the Great, 
inclu a description of Asiatic 

Countries traversed by Alexander, 

particularly India. He accom-, 
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panied the admiral Nearchus on 
a voyage from the Indus to the 
Persian Gulf. His work was 
discredited by Strabo 

Pp 


Panchaea, 401; a fabulous land 
which Euhemerus professed to 
have visited 

Parmenides of Elea in Italy (b. 
about 510 B.0.), 361; philosopher 
and ; and author of a 
didactic poem On Nature, of 
which only fragments remain 

Parthenope, one of the sirens, 
momument of, 83 
arthians, campaign of the Romans 
against the, 37; spread of the 
empire of, 49 

Patrocles (about 312-261 B.0.), 255 ; 
Macedonian general under Seleu- 
cus I and Antiochus I; explorer 
and author of eographical 
treatises (now lost). He re- 
garded the Caspian Sea as a gulf 
of the ‘“‘ Northern Ocean.” Strabo 
had the utmost faith in his state- 
ments 

Peiraeus, the most important har- 
pour of Athens; once an island, 


Pharos, 109, 135, 217, an island off 
Alexandria, which Alexander 
united by a mole to the coast . 

Phasis, 167, 193, river, and town, at 
the eastern end of the Euxine 

Pherecydes of Syros (fl. 
560 B.0.), 65; a philosophical 
theologian, author of a work 
concerning nature and the gods, 
eng possibly the earliest prose- 


ter 
Phrixus, 167; the mythical son-in- 
law of Aeétes the king of Colchis 
Pillars of Heracles, the Straits of 
Gibraltar, 19, 119, 141 
Plato (427-347 B.c.), 391; the 
eat Athenian philosopher 
* Polemon of Troas (fl..about 200 B.c.), 
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53; among other works he wrote 
one on Athens. works, now 
lost, were of great value to later 
es, being rich in information 
for travellers and students of art 
and arc logy 
Polybius of Megalopolis in Arcadia 
(b. about 204 B.C.), 8, 78, 85, 867, 
399; of his Histories in 40 books 
only the first five have come down 
to us in complete form. His 


by Geminus 
e 
the Histories, of which only a few 


His researches in geography and 
astronomy were of the greatest 
value to Strabo and other scienti- 
fic writers. Concerning the tides, 
15; the winds, 107; the 
Erembians, 151; the silting 
rocess, 199; the tides, 208; 
ceanus and the zones, 361 
Psammitichus, king of Egypt, 227 ; 
one of the Psammiti of the 
sixth and seventh centuries, B.0O. 
Ptolemy Euergetes II (P n), 
379, 397; king of Egypt 146- 
117 B.o. 
Eveiuies, geographical position of, 


Pytheas of Massilia (Marseilles) 
233, 391, 399; navigator, an 
author of a geographical treatise 
(now lost). He was the first, 
apparently, to give definite in- 
formation on Western Europe 
and es y the British Islands. 
Though pronounced by Strabo as 
unworthy of belief, he is now re- 
garded with greater favour. His 
date is uncertain, but he flour- 
ished at some time before 285 B.0. 


R 


Romans conpeene of the, against 
the Parth ans, Germans, and 
ar 37; spread of the empire 
ol, 
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8 
(St. Vincent), of 
Iberia, 40 


Salganeus, the pilot who was exe- 
cuted by the Persians, 35 

Salmydessus, 193; the coast of 
Thrace to the north of the Bos- 


porus 

Sappho of Lesbos (fl. about 600 B.0.) 
149; Greek etess, and con- 
temporary of Alcaeus 

Scironian Rocks (Derveni Bouno), 

103; large rocks on the eastern 
coast of Megaris 

es and Charybdis, 78, 77 

eleucus, king of Babylonia, 19; 

b. about 358 B.c. and assassinated 
281 B.O. 

Semiramis and Ninus, 319; the 
mythical founders of the Assyrian 
Empire of Nineveh 

Sesostris, 141, a legendary king of 
Egypt; the name is regarded as 
a corruption of Senwosri, but 
which one of the Senwosri is 


S 
8 


meant is unknown, 227 
Sipylus, Mt., 217, in Lydia; a 
branch of the Tmolus. 
Sirbonis, 185, a lake on the coast of 
Lower Egypt 
Sirenussae (Siren Rocks), a three- 
aked rock between the Bay of 
aples and the Gulf of Salerno, 81 
Solon (b. about 638 B.0.), 891; the 
eat Athenian legislator 
om, the territory of the, 19, 77, 


Sophocles (495-406 B.0.), 99; the 
tragic poet 

Sphercheius (Hellada), the, 225 

Stesichorus of Himera in Sicily (fl. 
about 600 B.0.), 155; there re- 
main only about thirty fragments 
of his lyric poetry 

Strato of Lampsacus in Mysia in 
Asia Minor, 181; became head of 
the Peripatetic school of philo- 
sophy in 287 B.0., and was sur- 
named “‘ the physicis oF 

Sunium (Colonna), Cape, 353 

Syene (now Assuan), at the “sum- 
mer tropic,’’ 489 


T 


Tanals (Don), the, 243, 411 
Papohane (now deylon), 235, 271, 


4 

Tartessians, the, 121; a people in 
Spain, west of Gibraltar 

Tearko, the Ethiopian Chief, 227 

Thebes in Egypt, 31, 109, 147 

Theopompus of Chios (b. about 
880 B.0.), 159; pupil of Isocrates, 
and historian of Greece (411- 
394 8.0.) and of Philip of Mace- 
donia (860-336 B.C.) 

Thermaic Gulf (Gulf of Saloniki),355 

Thermodon, and Iris, 193, rivers 
emptying from the south into the 
Euxine 

ar eget dapat the pass of, 35, 133, 
the spring at, 223 

Theseus, 177, a legendary Attic hero 

Thessalonica (Saloniki), 409 

Thrasyalces the Thasian, 105; onc 
of the earliest writers on natural 

ntloeophy, and quoted by Aris- 


e 

Thule, the island of, 283, 441 ; first 
referred to by Pytheas, and re- 
garded as the most northerly 
point of the inhabited world. 
Strabo denied the existence of 
such an island 

Timosthenes of Rhodes (fl. about 
280 B.c.), 107, 353; an admiral 
under Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
author of a work on The Harbours 
in ten books 

Troglodytes, the, 5, 153 

Tyras (Dniester), the, 51, 413 


x 
Xanthus of Lydia (fi. about 
480 B.0.). 181; a writer of Lydian 
history 
Xenocles, 261; Alexander’s trea- 


surer 
Xerxes, 35; king of Persia (485- 
465 B.C.) 


Zeno of Citium in Cyprus (about 
345-265 B.c.), 63, 151; the 
founder of the Stoic school of 
philosophy 
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